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introduction 


The Economic and Social Council at its Fourth Session, February 28 
to March 29, 1947, decided to convene a World Statistical Congress in 
Washington, D.C., in September 1947, consisting of a limited program 
of general meetings focusing attention upon the statistical.activities of 
the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies, and nongovernmental 
organizations. 

This action was based upon the recommendation of the Statistical 
Commission which, at its First Session, January 27 to February 7, 1947, 
considered: 

That a World Statistical Congress under the auspices of the Economic and Social 
Coimcil would greatly benefit the United Nations by the opportunity afforded to the 
members of the Statistical Commission, as well as the statistical staff of the Secre- 
teriat and the Specialized Agencies: 

(a) To ascertain at first hand the statistical problems, both general and spe¬ 
cific, which a world*wide representative assembly of statisticians would wish 
the Statistical Commission and the Statistical Office of the United Nations 
to consider during the next few years; 

(b) To explain to the statisticicms of the various countries, including countries 
not now represented on the Commission, the program of work on which the 
Statistical Commission, the Statistical Office of the United Nations, and the 
Specialized Agencies and non-govemmental organizations are at present 
engaged or are contemplating; and 

(c) To explain and develop the means by which the statistical activities of the 
Specialized Agencies, quasi-governmental and nongovernmental organi¬ 
zations might be related to each other and to those of the United Nations 
in fostering international cooperation in the improvement of statistics. 

Invitations were sent in the early part of 1947 to Member Governments 
of the United Nations to participate in the World Statistical Congress. 
The Specialized Agencies, intergovernmental agencies, and interested 
nongovernmental organizations were also invited to participate and to 
coordinate the time and place of their statistical meetings with those of 
the World Statistical Congress. 

As a result the United Nations World Statistical Congress—the first 
world-wide congress of statisticians convened under the auspices of the 
United Nations—became one of the interrelated International Statis¬ 
tical Conferences held at Washington, D.C., September 6-18, 1947. De¬ 
legates and participants from fifty countries spent nearly two weeks 
together, and'enjoyed the unique opportunity of meeting each other 
in and out of the. conference rooms, and discussing matters of common 
interest in regard to their statistical activities. 
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Perhaps the outstanding achievement of the World Statistical Cong* 
ress W€U 3 the opportunity it afforded to the leading statistical workers 
of many countries for an over-all acquaintance with the statistical pro¬ 
gram and activities of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, 
ShS well as for an exchange of ideas and experiences with fellow workers 
in other countries arising out of their respective activities in the same 
professional field. 

In order to provide in permanent form the addresses, papers, and 
discussions presented during the meetings of the Congress, for purposes 
of record and of reference, the present volume contains the text of all 
the addresses given during the meetings of the World Statistical Con¬ 
gress, as well as all other papers presented by title. These addresses 
and papers are reproduced in the original language in which they were 
presented,'together with an abstract in the other of the two working 
languages of the United Nations. The record of the proceedings, in¬ 
cluding resumes of discussions on the various topics by the participants, 
appears only in the English language. 


William J. Eruce 
Volnme Editor 



OPENING ADDRESS 


by Trygvo Lie 

Secretary-General of the United Ncttiona 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome you to this opening meeting of 
the World Statistical Congress on behalf of the United Nations. 

Your presence here testifies to the importance of the occasion. It con¬ 
firms the belief of the Economic and Social Council and of the Statistical 
Commission that the time has come for the statisticians of the world to 
take stock of present activities in this field and to make proper plans for 
the future. 

The task ahead will require the combined eflForts of all countries and 
of all organizations. For this reason I am very glad that it was possible 
to arrange for concurrent sessions of the five important professional 
groups which have scheduled their technical and business meetings in 
conjunction with the meetings of the World Statistical Congress. 
On behalf of the Economic and Social Council I warmly welcome 
the delegates to these organizations to all the meetings of the World 
Statistical Congress. I am confident that these organizations will find it 
possible to work closely with the United Nations in the task of building 
and improving the statistical machinery for international cooperation. 

The mission of all statistical organizations in the years ahead is a vital 
one and an urgent one. 

The free exchange of information on economic and social affairs among 
all countries in the world is absolutely necessary to economic and social 
advancement. We cannot cure our troubles unless we know in the first 
place what those troubles arc. Likewise we cannot achieve interna¬ 
tional understanding, which is the basis of advancement, imless the 
peoples of the world are given the facts about each other. Nations 
are now too large, economic affairs are now too complicated and too 
highly interrelated, for us to rely upon the accounts of returned 
travellers for our information on economic and social progress. We 
are much farther upon our course than we were in the days of Marco 
Polo and of Captain Cook. There is no substitute for facts, for clear 
and systematically organized facts. They alone can be relied upon to 
measure resources and potentialities for progress and to direct policies 
p.n<J actions designed to achieve the objectives of all civilized peoples. 

Facts are just as important for the United Nations and for the inter¬ 
governmental agencies which are being brought into relationship with 
ynite4 Nations as they arc for a national government or for the manag- 
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ing directors of a large business enterprise. The larger the organization 
and the more complex the problems with which it is confronted, the 
more need there is for comprehensive and up-to-date information, 
systematically organized and freely available. 

I must emphasize what must be considered the three indispensable 
characteristics of statistical systems adequate to support and direct 
economic and social progress. In the hrst place, the statistics must 
be comprehensive and timely. They must be as comprehensive as the 
problems with which we are trying to deal. They must be sufficiently 
timely to record the current status of conditions in periods of rapid change. 
Statistics which are not up-to-date are of little use in dealing with current 
problems. 

Secondly, the statistics must be carefully organized. By this T mean 
that they must be comparable from time to time and from place to place. 
This problem of comparability is especially acute when we deal with the 
interrelated problems of many countries of vastly different characteris¬ 
tics. Difficult as the problem of comparability is, it must bo solved. 
Unless it is solved we shall be seriously handicapped in studying and 
dealing with problems on an international scale. 

Finally, it is obvious that statistics must be freely exchanged between 
all those who are working on common problems. 

According to these standards, which nobody can dispute, the position 
today is nowhere near satisfactory. 

The world is only now recovering from a statistical blackout of nearly 
ten years* duration. The free exchange of statistics on economics and 
social trends and current developments was made impracticable during 
the war for security reasons, even among those countries whose statistical 
machinery continued to operate. In many countries which suffered 
the devastation of war, statistical machinery ceased to operate and is 
now being painstakingly rebuilt. In many other countries adequate 
statistical machinery has never existed. 

It is shocking to realize that no statistics worthy of the name exist for 
probably half of the world’s peoples. No one knows exactly how many 
people there are, how they make their living, or the characteristics of 
their social, economic, and political institutions. 

There is ignorance about the economic and social resources available 
for the development of adequate and dignified standards of living, ignor¬ 
ance about the most elemental facts that would highlight the condition 
of the society and point to possibilities of improvement. 

I do not mean to imply that those concerned are unaware of the use¬ 
fulness of statistics. I only want to emphasize the tremendous size of 
the task which must be undertaken in your field if the world is to reap 
tko a4T'autages of cqqcerted action upon important common probkms, 
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It is obvious, of course, that an adequate statistical system is, to a 
high degree, dependent on the political and economic organization within 
a given country. Nevertheless, the development of statistics in the 
areas where they are lacking is one of the urgent tasks to which we all 
must give our best attention. 

What of the other half of the world’s peoples about whom some sta¬ 
tistics are available ? Here, too, there is no room for complacence. There 
are possibly thirty countries which have reasonably accurate statistics 
on the elemental facts of birth and death; only about twenty-five 
countries have attempted to make even crude estimates of their national 
income. In many countries no statistics are available about education, 
health, or sanitation, about the amount and utilization of manpower or 
of agricultural and industrial resources, or about the host of other 
economic and social factors which must be measured in order to define the 
problems we wish to solve. Even in countries that are considered the most 
advanced we often know more about the number, condition, and progeny 
of livestock than we know about human beings. 

I have mentioned before that the time is opportune for the statis¬ 
ticians of the world to sit down together to look at the problems they 
jointly face in organizing statistical work in countries and in areas of 
economic and human interest where statistical facilities are lacking. 
The time is ripe to speed cooperative work upon measures to promote com¬ 
parability of statistics from place to place and from time to time. The 
time is ripe to establish channels for the widest possible exchange am'ong 
countries of the statistics themselves and of the methods and materials 
which produce the statistics. 

In convening a World Statistical Congress, the Economic and Social 
Council was aware of all the factors I have mentioned. It was aware that 
the work which lies ahead of the statistical offices of the international 
agencies must be done cooperatively and in full recognition of the needs 
that it must serve. The Council wished to provide an early opportunity 
for a discussion of statistical problems and of the methods we have at 
our disposal for their solution. 

The programs for the meetings have been arranged to provide the 
fullest account possible at this time of the statistical activities of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies and to provide a cross section 
of the most important developments in the statistical work of national 
governments. The programs will emphasize the needs for statistics 
by the international agencies and the methods the agencies are using 
to meet these needs. The United Nations is conscious of the role of 
leadership that it must assume in drawing the attention of Member 
Gk)vemments to urgent statistical problems and of the initiative it must 
take in seeking solutions for them. In addition, the United Nations 
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will welcome requests of Member Grovernments to be of every possible 
assistance on all matters dealing with statistics—on matters ranging 
from those on the content of national statistical programs to those on 
effective statistical methods and procedures. In discharging these 
functions the United Nations must draw very heavily upon the experi¬ 
ence of the national statistical offices. 

I am convinced that the United Nations, with the generous partici¬ 
pation of Member Governments and the Specialized Agencies, can make a 
significant and unique contribution to the statistical knowledge of the 
world. The importance of this contribution is not lessened in any way 
by its technical nature and the fact that it lacks the drama which makes 
newspaper headlines. The progress that I confidently count on will be 
solid and permanent. It will advance the objectives of the United 
Nations and the interests of people everywhere. 

I am sure that the objectives of this Congress will be achieved. I 
thank you all for coming and I wish you all success in your work, now 
and in the future. 


ALLOCUTION DE BIENVENUE 

par Trygve Lie 

Secretaire Qeniral dea Nations Uniea 

C’est avec un tres grand plaisir qu’au nom des Nations Unies, je vous 
souhaite la bienvenue cette stance d'ouverture du Congrfes mondial de 
statistique. 

Votre presence temoigne de Timportance de cette reunion et confirme 
cette opinion des membres du Conseil 6conomique et social et de la Com¬ 
mission de statistique que le moment est venu pour les statisticiens du 
monde entier de faire le bilan des travaux accomplis jusqu’^ ce jour en 
ce domaihe et d’^laborer pour Tavenir des plans appropri^s. 

La t4che qui est devant vous exige lei oonjugaison des efforts de tons 
les pays et de toutes les organisations. Aussi suis-je tr^s heureux qu'il 
ait 4t6 possible d’organiser simultan^ment les sessions de cinq organi¬ 
sations professionnelles importantes qui, pour leurs reunions techniques 
et leurs reunions d’affaires, ont fix6 des dates concordant avec celles des 
stances du Congr^s mondial de statistique. Au nom du Conseil 6cono- 
mique et social j ’invite cordialeiBent les repr^sentants de ces organisa'* 
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tions h toutes les stances du Congr^s mondial de statistique. L'exp6ri- 
ence, j’en suis persuade, leur montrera qu’il est possible de collaborer 
^trqitement avec les Nations Unies Tedification et 4 Tamelioration de 
Porganisation statistique, au benefice de la cooperation internationale. 

Dans les ann^es qui viennent, toutes les organisations de statistique 
auront k accomplir une t&che essentielle et urgente. 

La liberte dans les echanges de renseignements entre tous les pays du 
monde sur les questions economiques et sociales est absolum'ent indis-' 
pensable au progrfes 6conomique et social. Nous ne pouvons pas guerir 
nos maux sans savoir d’abord quels ils sont. De meme nous ne pour- 
rons pas cr^er 1’atmosphere de comprehension internationale qui est la 
base du progr^s, si chacun des peuples du monde ne peut connaitre les 
donn6es de la vie des autres.. Les nations sont main tenant trop grandes, 
les affaires economiques trop compliquees et trop etroitement interdepen- 
dantes pour que nous nous contentions des recits de voyageurs pour nous 
informer sur les progres sociaux et economiques. Nous avons fait une 
longue route depuis les temps de Marco Polo et du capitaine Cook. Rien 
ne peut remplacer les faits, les faits precis et methodiquement organises. 
Ce sont les seuls elements surs pour ^valuer les ressources et calculer les 
possibilit^s de progres, pour diriger les politiques et toutes decisions 
destinies k r6aliser les buts de tous les peuples civilises. 

La connaissance des faits est tout aussi importante pour TOrganisa- 
tion des Nations Unies et pour les institutions intergouvernementales qui 
sont en relation avec elle que pour le gouvernement d’un pays ou les 
directeurs d’une grande entreprise commerciale. Plus une organisation 
est vaste, plus les probl^mes qu’elle doit resoudre sont complexes, plus 
les renseignements dont elle a besoin doivent etre complets, tenus a 
jour, classes methodiquement et d’acc^s facile. 

Je tiens k insister sur ce qu’on doit considerer comme les trois qua- 
lites indispensables d’une organisation statistique capable de soutenir et 
de diriger le progres 4conomique et social. Tout d’abord les statia- 
tiques doivent etre completes et tenues k jour. Elies doivent embras- 
ser tous les domaines auxquels touchcnt nos travaux. Elies doivent 
etre assez exactement tenues k jour pour rendre compte des conditions 
du present imm^diat dans une 6poque d’6volution rapide. Des statis- 
tiques non tenues k jour ne peuvent etre d’un grand secours pour resou¬ 
dre les problfemes de Tactualit^. 

En deuxibme lieu, les statistiques doivent etre organisees avec soin. 
Je veux dire par 14 qu’elles doivent etre comparables dans le temps et 
dails Tespace. Le probl4me de la comparability so pose avec une acuity 
toute pc^Pticuliyre quand on a 4 traiter de ces questions interdypendantes 
qui intyressent difipyrents pays de caractyristiques trfes diffyrentes. Si 
difficile qu’il soit, il faut que le probiyme soit rysolu si Ton ne veut 
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pa43 etre s6rieusement handicap^ dans T^tude et la solution d’autres pro- 
blames qui sont h I’echelle internationale. 

Enfin, il est Evident que P4change des renseignements statistiques 
entre tous ceux qui travaillent A la solution de probl^mes communs doit 
se faire librement. 

D’apr^s ces entires, que personne ne contestera, la situation actuelle 
est loin d’etre satisfaisante. 

Le monde ne fait que sortir d’un blackout statistique qui a dure pr^ 
de dix ans. Pour des raisons de securite, le libre 6change de renseigne¬ 
ments statistiques sur les tendances economiques et sociales et sur les 
developpements courants de la situation, a ete rendu impossible pendant 
la guerre, merae entre les pays dont I’organisation statistique continuait 
de fonctionner. En de nombreux pays qui ont 6t6 devastes par la guerre, 
les organismes statistiques ont cesse de fonctionner ct sont actuellement 
en train de se reconstruire peniblement D’autres pays, fort nombreux, 
n’ont jamais eu d’organisme statistique r^pondant aux besoins. 

II est choquant de constater que pour la moiti6 des peuples' environ on 
ne poss^de aucune statistique digne de ce ixom. Personne ne sait exacte- 
ment k combien se monte leur population et comment celle-ci gagne sa 
vie, quelles sont les caract6ristiques de leurs institutions sociales, econo- 
miquos et politiques. 

Dans le domaine 6conomique et social, on ignore les ressources qui 
sont disponibles pour etablir des conditions de vie suffisantes et decentes, 
on ignore les faits les plus 61ementaires qui mettraient en lumi^re I’etat 
de la society et permettraient de trouver les possibilites d’amelioration. 

Je ne veux pas dire que ceux auxquels incombe une responsabilite dans 
ce domaine ignorent I’utilite des statistiques. Je veux seulement in^ster 
sur Tampleur immense de la tache qui est k entreprendre dans votre 
domaine de la statistique si Ton veut que le monde recolte les benefices 
d’une action concertee sur les probl^mes communs les plus importants. 

De toute evidence I’organisation d’un systfeme statistique convenable 
depend 6troitement, dans chaque pays, de Torganisation politique et 
economique. N6anmoins, dans les regions qui en sont depourvues, 
r^tablissement de statistiques est une des t&ches les plus urgentes k 
laquelle nous devons consacrer toute notre attention. 

Que dire de I’autre moitie des peuples du monde pour lesquels nous 
poss^dons certains renseignements statistiques ? LA encore, il n’y a pas 
lieu d’etre tr^s satisfait. Trente pays peut-6tre poss^dent des statis¬ 
tiques sensiblement exactes sur les 616ments d6mographiques fondamen- 
taux: naissances et d6cfes; vingt-cinq pays seulement ont essay6 d’6va- 
luer en chifires bruts leurs revenue nationaux. Beaucoup de pays ne 
possAdent aucune statistique en ce qui conceme I’instruction, la 8ant6 
ou ThygiAne publique, I’effectif et I’utilisation de la inain-d’oeuvre, le 
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tOLoaimint et rutilisatioH des ressources agrieoles et industrieUes, ni en ee 
,qui concerne la foule des autres 614ments 6oonomiques et sociaux, qu’il 
est n6oessaire de mesurer pour definir les probl^mes que nous voulons 
r6soudre. Menie dans les pays consid4r6s comme les plus avanc^s, nous 
avons souvent plus de renseignements sur Timportance num6rique» Ja 
condition et la reproduction du cheptel que sur les etres humains. 

J’ai dit pr4c4demment que le moment est venu pour les statisticiens 
du monde entier de se r6unir en vue d'examiner les probl^mes commons 
qui se -posent k eux pour I’organisation des travaux statistiques dans les 
pays et les regions qui pr^sentent un interet du point de vue 6conomique 
et humain et qui manquent de statistiques. Le moment est venu d'ac- 
c616rer les efforts commons pour d6finir les mesures qui am^lioreront la 
comparabilite des statistiques de pays k pays, de periods k periode. Le 
moment est venu de frayer les voies pour I'echange le plus large possible 
entre les differents pays, tant des statistiques elles-memes que des m6tho- 
des et du materiel qui permettent de lesobtenir. 

En convoquant un Congrfes mondial de statistique, le Conseil econo- 
mique et social avait connaissance de tous les facteurs que j’aimention- 
n^s. 11 savait que la tache qui incombe aux bureaux de statistique des 
institutions internationales doit etre accomplie en common et avec une 
pleino connaissance des besoins k satisfaire. Le Conseil desirait orga¬ 
niser le plus rapidement possible une reunion oil Ton discuterait des pro- 
blames statistiques et des m6thodes dont on dispose pour les resoudre. 

Le programme des seances a 6t6 4tabli de fa 9 on que le Congr^s ait un 
compte rendu aussi complet que possible k I’heure presente des activit6s 
statistiques des Nations Unies et des institutions specialis6es ainsi qu’un 
aper 9 u caracteristique des progr^s les plus importants qui ont et6 accom- 
plis dans les travaux statistiques des gouvernements. II y sera mis en 
relief les besoins des institutions internationales en mati^re de statisti¬ 
ques et les methodes qu'elles utilisent pour les satisfaire. L’Organi- 
nisation des Nations Unies est consciente de la tache qui lui incombe, 
de diriger I’attention des Gouvernements Membres sur les probl^mes 
statistiques les plus urgents et de prendre 1’initiative pour la recherche 
de leur solution. D’autre part elle accueillera avec reconnaissance le 
concours que pourront lui offrir les Gouvernement Membres desireux 
d'aider dans la mesure do leurs moyens, a I'^tude des questions statis¬ 
tiques de toute sorte, depuis celles touchant le contenu des programmes 
statistiques nationaux jusqu’^ celles des methodes et precedes statisti¬ 
ques les plus efficaces. Pour accomplir ces t&ches, les Nations Unies 
auront k utiliser tr^s largement Texp^rience des bureaux nationaux de 
statistiques. 

Je suis convaincu qu'avec la g6n6reuse collaboration des Gouverne¬ 
ments Membres et des institutions sp^cialisees, les Nations Unies peu- 
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vent apporter k la connaissance statistique du monde, nne contribution 
d’une importance sans ^gale. L’importance de cette contribution ne 
sera en rien diminu^e par son caract^re technique ni par ce qui lui man¬ 
que, ce c6t6 spectaculaire qui a droit aux gros titres des journaux. J’at- 
tends avec confiance les progr^s qui seront r6alis6s; ils seront solides et 
durables. Ils aideront les Nations Unies 4 atteindre leurs objectifs et 
serviront les int^rets des peuples du monde entier. 

Je suis sur que ce Congr^s atteindra les buts qu’il se propose. Je - 
vous remercie tous d’etre venus et je vous souhaite, pour le present et. 
pour Tavenir, un succ^s complet dans vos travaux. 



STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

Tuesdayt Septeniber 9, at 2:00 p.m. 

Ohaibman : 

Jan Papanek 

Acting President, Economic and Social Council of the' United Nations 

The CHAIRMAN noted that the program had. been arranged to 
provide an opportunity for the United Nations to explain its role in the 
development of statistical activities serving the needs of international 
organizations and to obtain the views of the participants on the ways 
in which those Sjctivities could be directed to serve their purposes most 
effectively. He then introduced the speaker. 


THE WORK AND PROGRAM OF THE STATISTICAL 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

A. D. K. Owen 

Assistant Secretary-General of the United Nations in Charge of 
Economic Affairs 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to be present on this occasion and 
to be able to give you some account of the work and program of the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations. When the suggestion for a 
World Statistical Congress to be held under the auspices of the United 
Nations first came to my attention a little more than a year ago, I 
faced the prospect with some trepidation. At that time the organiza¬ 
tion of the Statistical Office was in the blueprint stage. A bare start had 
been made on staffing the Office and we had just completed arrange¬ 
ments to obtain the services of Mr. Harry Campion, of the United 
Kingdom Central Statistical Office, as the first Director of our Statis¬ 
tical Office. The results of his wise and forceful leadership in the 
development of the organization and its program of work, and the 
record of accomplishment achieved by him and his unusually competent 
staff now at workj make it possible for me to discuss the work of the 
Statistical Office with a sense of real pride and gratification. 

My pleasure on this occasion is intensified by my deep conviction that 
the role of statistics in the work of the United Nations and of the special¬ 
ised inter^governmental agencies is of the utinost importance. Many of 
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the problems which are the concern of international organizations can 
be expressed in their simplest terms by the use of figures; therefore the 
analysis of the complex economic and social problems involved and the 
selection of measures designed for their solution may be speeded and 
simplified. It is not necessary for me to state this very obvious fact to 
a group of statisticians; I only mention it in passing to emphasize the 
need for solid statistical work by the international agencies supported 
in all its aspects by the very generous cooperation which is being given by 
the statistical offices of national governments. 

It is probably true that statistics and information on statistical 
methods could be exchanged among the principal countries without the 
efforts of the Statistical Office of the United Nations. I am sure you 
will all agree, however, that these exchanges are greatly aided by the 
services of a central agency which is able on a continuing, day-to-day 
basis, to serve as a general clearinghouse and to provide leadership and 
coordination in the development of generally acceptable statistical stand¬ 
ards and methods of cooperation. 

Without the day-to-day services of such a central clearinghouse, inter¬ 
national cooperation in statistical matters would have to depend on 
bilateral and sporadic methods of barter and exchange which are too 
slow and cumbersome to permit the rapid progress which we all know 
is urgent and necessary. 

I think it is fortunate that the central role of statistics in the solution 
of international problems was recognized at an early stage by those 
responsible for creating the Specialized Agencies and the several main 
organs of the United Nations itself. This recognition was shown most 
prominently in the early provision for a Statistical Commission within 
the framework of the United Nations. It found further expression in 
the work of the nuclear Commission, which laid the basis for an effective 
over-all plan of international organization for statistics before the press¬ 
ing needs for particular types of statistics might foreclose the possibility 
of achieving an orderly and coordinated system. Mr. Marshall, Chairman 
of the Statistical Commission, will tell you of the many ways in which 
the Commission has served to focus efforts toward the further develop¬ 
ment of this system, and I shall not anticipate his remarks now. 

Because of the complex character of the statistical work in which we 
are engaged, I consider it most unfortunate that all countries cannot at 
the same time be directly represented on the Statistical Commission of 
the United Nations, or upon the statistical advisory groups of the Spe¬ 
cialized Agencies. This circumstance, in fact, brings me to the compelling 
reason why the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
decided, upon the recommendation of the Statistical Commission, to 
ogi^V^e a World StetistiCAl Congress* The Commission viewed th^ 
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World Statistical Congress, as I view it, as an opportunity to discuss 
with you the purposes and nature of the statistical work of the United 
Nations and to be assured that this work is developing in the directions 
that the participating national statistical offices consider most useful 
and mutually rewarding. I will therefore welcome your observations 
upon the present and proposed work of the Statistical Office, and I hope 
that this Congress will provide opportunity for each of you to make 
such observations. 

The Statistical Office of the United Nations occupies a central position 
in the pattern of organization which has been developed to serve the statis¬ 
tical needs of international cooperation. This central position imposes 
unique responsibilities in the same way that the central position of the 
United Nations itself among international organizations gives it a special 
role in world affairs. Foremost among these responsibilities is the obliga¬ 
tion to provide the leadership and coordination which are essential to the 
effective performance of any kind of organized activity. The extent of 
this obligation and the measure of its fulfillment can be most readily 
grasped from an account of the functions of the Statistical Office and 
the performance of these functions over a period of time. 

This account should begin, therefore, with the primary function of any 
statistical organization—to collect statistics and to make them available 
for use. This activity, of course, constitutes an important part of the 
work of the Statistical Office of the United Nations, whose first task is to 
provide the statistics needed by the various councils, the commissions, 
and the Secretariat in the performance of their functions. This task 
takes the form of assembling available statistics of all countries rather 
than direct collection of statistics in the usual sense. The task undertaken 
earlier this year in the compilation of statistics on crime and the treatment 
of offenders is an illustration of this work. In this instance the Statistical 
Office, as the central statistical organization serving all organs of the 
United Nations, was asked by the Department of Social Affairs to assist 
in the assembly of statistics required by that Department in connection 
with a resolution of the Economic and Social Council which called for 
submission of “a report... on the question of the prevention of crime 
and treatment of offenders showing which suggestions are suitable for 
international action and how they could be carried out.’* For this purpose 
a uniform questionnaire was drafted and sent to the statistical offices 
of all national governments. The response to this request was generous 
and prompt, as it has been in all other instances in which the cooperation 
of national statistical offices was sought. 

It should be noted that the replies to the questionnaire on crime will be 
utilized not only for the special purpose for which they were designed but 
also, to the c^teivt applioahloi for the forthcoming of the statistical 
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yearbook of the United Nations. In this instance a special questionnaire 
required to meet an immediate special purpose was made to serve more 
general purposes as well. More often, of course, the reverse situation 
obtains, in that special tabulations and supporting detailed analyses of 
statistics already assembled for general purposes are made to fill parti¬ 
cular needs of the United Nations, national governments and other users. 
In fact, most of the work of the Statistical Office serves such purposes 
directly or indirectly. 

The statistics needed for operating purposes are largely unforeseeable. 
They may concern almost any field of activity and may include all matters 
now or potentially subject to consideration by the United Nations. As 
the central statistical unit, the Statistical Office must be prepared to meet 
such needs as they arise. To do so without resort to frequent ad hoc 
requests to national governments, causing needless burdens upon their 
statistical organizations, the Office endeavors to obtain all statistical 
publications of national governments so that whenever possible questions 
maj^ be answered by reference to published sources. 

Many of the needs of international organizations for statistics are 
fulfilled without special inquiries or tabulations by means of the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics and other publications of the Statistical Office. It 
is the object of these publications to provide the most useful general- 
purpose data which it is possible to make available, on as many countries 
as possible, covering the most important economic and social problems. 
These publications are also intended to serve the needs of national 
governments for current statistics on conditions in other countries. 

You have all observed the expansion which has taken place in the 
tables contained in the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics —from a total of 
850 series in the issue for January 1947 to nearly 1500 series in August. 
At present, current statistics are received regularly by air mail and 
cable from more than fifty different countries. I hope that all of you 
share the satisfaction in the accomplishment to which you have aU con¬ 
tributed so largely. I hope also that we shall be able, with your help, 
to continue to enlarge and improve successive issues of the Monthly 
Bulletin, There is a steady and growing demand from national govern¬ 
ments, national and international organizations; industrial concerns, 
and individual users of the BvUeMn for additional detail on many 
subjects and for new tables. 

, Those of you who had an opportunity to follow the proceedings of the 
last session of the Statistical Commission, recently concluded at Lake 
Success, are familiar with the status of plans and arrangements for 
publication of the statistical yearbook of the United Nations, the year¬ 
book of demographic statistics, the Supplement to the Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics and other publications bn which work going forward, I ^hall 
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re£Dr to some of these arrangements only briefly, to illustrate their place 
in relation to the program of work of the Statistical Office. 

Work has been started by the Statistical Office and the Population 
Division on a yearbook of demographic statistics to provide a source 
book of demographic data. The first issue of the yearbook, which should 
appear early in 1949, will contain statistical tables showing, for as many 
countries as possible, data on population by area, age and sex, marital 
status, race, nationality, and other characteristics; on households and 
families; on the labor force by sex, age, occupation and industry; 
on immigration and emigration; marriage and divorce; births and 
deaths; and morbidity. The procedure for compilation of the yearbook 
material is being designed to minimize the demands made upon national 
statistical offices by utilizing, as far as possible, data from official sources 
already available. 

Plans are now being made for a first issue of a general yearbook of sta¬ 
tistics. This yearbook is designed to contain more detailed data than 
the Monthly Bulletin for a larger number of countries and on a wider 
range of subjects. The yearbook will provide more detailed data than the 
Monthly Bulletin on such subjects as industrial and agricultural produc¬ 
tion; it will include statistics for a larger number of countries, since it will 
be possible to publish annual figures for some countries for which monthly 
data are not available; and it will include tables on additional subjects 
such as balance of payments, transport and communications, education, 
social security, and other topics which, although of great importance, 
need not be covered regularly in a monthly publication. The yearbook 
of statistics likewise will be compiled as far as possible from data already 
available, and will be carefully integrated with the other yearbooks. 

Work is also under way in the Statistical Office on a Supplement to the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, to provide brief descriptions of the techni¬ 
cal features of the series published in the Bulletin, It is not sufficient to 
publish statistical tables, especially in an international publication, un¬ 
less explanations are given about coverage and scope, methods used in • 
compilation, and pertinent definitions and limitations. Without such 
explanations it is impossible to determine the degree of comparability 
of the statistics of different countries. The Supplement now in prepara¬ 
tion is intended to provide a sufficient amount of such technical detail 
and qualifying information to permit reasonably adequate interpreta¬ 
tions of the different series. It is expected thus to facilitate greatly 
the anal 3 rtical use of the published statistics by organs of the United 
Nations, by the Specialized Agencies, and other users. 

Although definite plans have not yet been formulated, consideration 
is beipg given to proposals for additional tables and other publications 
dealing with external trade. Considerable interest has been expressed in 
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tl^ resumption at an early date of the valuable work formerly carried bn 
by the League of Nations in the publication of international trade 
statistics. Because so many of the Specialized Agencies are interested 
in various aspects of international trade, it is considered desirable to 
establish at an early date an integrated program for obtaining statistics 
on this subject from national governments, in order to provide in a 
systematic way the data needed by all agencies without duplication 
of requests. 

The progress which is being made on all these publication projects 
is most gratifying, in view of all the difficulties which have had to be 
faced, and 1 hope that you will find cause to share this gratification. 
I hope even more earnestly that each of you will find an opportunity, 
before these meetings are over, to give us the benefit of your suggestions 
on how to make these publications more useful to you in your own 
countries. Since you necessarily contribute so large a share of the effort 
devoted to their preparation, and since this work is intended to serve your 
needs as well as the needs of the United Nations itself, your views should 
influence the compilation and content of these publications. This seems 
to me to be one of the principal purposes of this World Statistical Congress, 
and it should not be overlooked. 

This brief review of the work on the publications of the Statistical Office 
illustrates the primary task of collecting statistics and making them 
available for use. While this work is of great importance, and cons¬ 
titutes the only major activity yielding an immediate and tangible end 
product, it is only one among several activities which comprise the work 
program of the Statistical Office. A second major function, which I 
shall now touch on briefly, is the day-to-day task of coordinating the 
statistical activities of all parts of the United Nations organization and 
the Specialized Agencies. It will be readily apparent, of course, that this 
function is not completely distinct from the task of collection and publi¬ 
cation of statistics, but it is an integral part of these activities as well 
as of work on basic research and the development of standards. 

These unique and complex problems of international statistical coor¬ 
dination were anticipated by the Statistical Commission in its recommen¬ 
dations to the Economic and Social Council dealing with the general 
division of responsibilities for statistical activities within the Secretariat 
and among the various Specialized Agencies. Specific instruments for 
^ coordination were provided in a standard text for incorporation in each 
formal agreement with a Specialized Agency, prepared by the Commission 
and later accepted by the Council. The articles of agreement relating to 
statistics are so drawn as to eliminate, or at least to minimize, the areas 
oi possible duplication of effort, particularly with respect to collection of 
data from national governments. In general, agreement has been reached 
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in terms which reserve to the Statistical Office of the United Nations the 
function of collecting satieties for purposes common to all or several of 
the organs of the United Nations and the specialized international organ¬ 
izations, but which leave to the Specialized Agencies the responsibility 
for collecting statistics peculiar to their fields of activity. Provision is 
made also for consultation on matters involving the interests of both the 
United Nations and one or more of the Specialized Agencies. 

It is recognized that the Specialized Agencies have particular needs 
for detailed statistics which are uniquely relevant to their special fields of 
interest. The Food and Agriculture Organization, for example, requires 
detailed current data on the production, stocks and distribution of all 
agricultural commodities of major economic importance, to a degree far 
beyond the requirements of any of the organs of the United Nations or 
of any other Specialized Agency. Similarly, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization requires detailed statistics on the international 
aspects of air transport which are not directly within the field of interest 
of any other international organization. Some basic statistical needs, 
on the other hand, are common to all or to nearly all of the Specialized 
Agencies as well as to various organs of the United Nations. These 
include such general-purpose statistics as those of population, national 
income, production and trade, prices, and exchange rates. 

To avoid duplication in the collection of such statistics, specific 
arrangements have been worked out with a number of the Specialized 
Agencies to give effect to the general terms of agreement. In the case of 
the International Labor Organization, for example, the Statistical Office 
has specifically informed national statistical offices that they ajre not 
asked to supply figures on employment, unemployment, wage rates and 
cost-of-living to the United Nations directly, as these figures are 
obtained from the ILO for publication in the Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics and for other United Nations purposes. The Statistical Office, 
on ■ the other hand, will provide to the ILO any general-purpose 
statistics needed by it. 

Coordination in the collection of statistics, however, is not achieved 
by formal agreement or by specific allocation of responsibilities alone. 
Effective coordination also requires continuous collaboration on a wide 
range of statistical matters. Such collaborative relationships have 
been developed and are operating effectively. Difficulties inherent in 
the geographical dispersion of the headquarters of the Specialized 
Agencies complicate the problems, but there is reason to believe that 
appropriate and necessary means of coordination can and will be devised 
as occasion arises. 

The working relationships between the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies are directed and strengthened by the activities 

3 
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of the Consultative Committee on Statistical Matters, which affords a 
means for periodic consultation among represent^itives of the statistical 
staffs of all the international organizations. Through this Consultative 
Committee the statistical needs of all the Specialized Agencies are 
reviewed so that appropriate arrangements for avoiding duplication 
can be made and so that all needs can be met. 

It is expected that the work of this Committee will result also in 
important contributions to the development of standards and to the 
solutions of technical questions of common interest. Agreement has 
been reached through this means, for example, on the use of the year 
1937 as a common base year for publication of index:’ numbers. The 
Committee will also soon consider the selection of a common postwar 
base period, as well as other uniform standards for the publication of 
statistics, so that similar series will be presented in the same way in the 
publications of the several international ^organizations concerned. At 
its last meeting the Committee agreed upon a proposal for the mutual 
exchange of questionnaires, so that each agency will be fully informed 
about the requests for statistics being directed to national govern¬ 
ments. The Committee will help in many other ways in planning 
coordinated statistical programs; it has already proved to be an impor¬ 
tant device in assuring cooperative action. 

I do not wish to give the impression through this brief review of work 
on problems of coordination that all such problems are in fact anticipated 
and can be readily solved. As a matter of fact, the statistical needs 
and programs of the organs of the United Nations and of some of the 
Speci^ized Agencies have been by no means fully developed. In some 
cases work has yet to be undertaken on the development of statistical 
programs and activities. Moreover, new needs and new problems will 
arise which are altogether unpredictable. In general, however, it may be 
said that as statistical needs afe determined and as problems of coordi¬ 
nation arise, the procedures which now exist can be expected to provide 
the basis for new methods appropriate to the circumstances. One of the 
important resources on which we expect to draw increasingly is the 
advice of statistical offices of national governments. I hope that we 
may count on all of you here who hold positions in statistical offices 
of national governments to boar in mind our earnest desire to be fully 
informed of problems of coordination or lack of coordination coming to 
your attention, so that we may have the benefit of your advice and 
suggestions on such problems as they arise. 

I tpm now to what I consider to be the most significant mission of the 
Statistical Office, which is to promote the development and improvement 
of statistics and their international comparability. In the effective 
performance of this work lies the greatest task and the greatest promise 
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for the future. National govertiments have made great progress in 
recent years in the development of standards applicable within their own 
statistical systems, and in many countries there has been very rapid 
expansion of statistical services and organization. An unusually favor¬ 
able situation exists, therefore, for action looking toward improved 
statistical standards and practices throughout the world. Many countries 
are not only willing but eager to learn of the experience of other countries 
duiing this period of rapid development, and to apply the positive 
elements of this experience in their own statistical systems. The Statis¬ 
tical Office can speed this interchange of experience and thereby 
realize the existing opportunities for the rapid advancement of world 
statistics. 

This work might include such tasks as developing general agreement 
among countries on uniform definitions and concepts in a great variety of 
fields; promotion of standardized practices applicable to publication if 
not to collection of statistics (as, for example, the use of standard 
class intervals for showing age distributions in population statistics); 
formulation of proposals for uniform systems of industrial and occupa¬ 
tional classification; and technical work on statistical methodology 
such as the application of improved methods of sampling procedures to 
economic and social problems. 

Several fairly extensive projects looking toward the improvement of 
statistics in particular fields have already been undertaken by the Statis¬ 
tical Office. In the field of population statistics, for example, the Statis¬ 
tical Office, in collaboration with the Population Division in the Depart¬ 
ment of Social Affairs, is assembling materials from all countries on recent 
and forthcoming national censuses of population and agriculture, housing, 
industry, and trade. These materials include descriptions of rrfethods 
used, copies of questionnaires, definitions, field instructions, publications 
for the most recent censuses undertaken, and information about plans for 
the next census now anticipated in each country. Abstracts and summa¬ 
ries of thLs information are being compiled, to be distributed to all coun¬ 
tries which niay be interested so that thoy may consider these factors in 
planning for the various censuses that are expected to be undertaken 
about 1950. The data derived from national censuses are essential for 
international purposes, and their value is obviously greatly enhanced if 
they cover the same general time periods and are conducted in such a 
way as to provide comparable statistics. 

In addition to the immediate purposes of this work which I have mention¬ 
ed, it k intended to serve in other ways to improve international com¬ 
parability of population statistics. The intensive study which is involved 
of the questionnaires, instructions, and definitions used in various coun¬ 
tries, '^l make possible ^ n^fi^rly exact determination of the degree 
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of comparability in populailion statistics of different countries, thus 
leading in the end to permanent improvements in comparability. 

The Statistical Office has also undertaken intensive work on analysis of 
the concepts and definitions used in various countries in the compi¬ 
lation of national income statistics. This analysis covers sources and 
methods used, technical problems encountered and the means devised for 
their solution, and other factors involved in the composition and struc¬ 
ture of national income figures in different countries. As in the case of 
research on population statistics, this study is aimed at the development 
of standards and improved methods as well as a more exact interpre¬ 
tation of the figures which are now available. 

Preparatory work is being done in a number of other subject fields, 
looking to the development of improved statistics of industrial production, 
international trade, transport, and other subjects. In some cases this 
work takes the form of intensive exploratory study and analysis of exist¬ 
ing statistics of various countries to ascertain the initial steps necessary 
to achieve comparability. In others, as in the case of statistics of inter¬ 
national trade, the task is one of consolidating and carrying forward 
progress which had already been made by the League of Nations. 

Activities now under way on uniform systems of classification provide 
another illustration of the developmental work undertaken by the 
Statistical Office. Early attention has been given to the development of 
a standard classification of branches of economic activity. This task 
which is being carried on under the direction of the Statistical Com¬ 
mission and with the aid of a Committee on Industrial Classification 
appointed by the Commission, is one of several steps being taken on a 
long-range, comprehensive program to achieve greater international 
comparability in statistics. It brings up to date and extends the pioneer 
work of the League of Nations on the “minimum nomenclature of indus¬ 
tries” recommended by the League’s Committee of Statistical Experts 
for use in the classification of statistics of gainfully-occupied popu¬ 
lations. 

Work has been started looking toward the formulation of standards 
and techniques found to be generally applicable in' the technical and 
practical aspects of statistical sampling. Great advances have been made 
in recent years in the improvement of sampling techniques and in the 
application of sampling methods to the collection of statistics on various 
types of social and economic problems. As you know, the Statistical 
Commission has considered that further extensions in the use of samp¬ 
ling methods offer great promise for the improvement of statistics gener¬ 
ally, and for this reSApn they recommended the appointment of a Sub- 
Commission on Statistical Sampling. The results of the Sub-Commis¬ 
sion’s work will be available either through the publication of a manual 
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on statistical sampling or through advice and consultation on sampling 
problems. 

Other problems of technical statistical methodology are now receiving 
similar study as part of the activities of the Statistical Office. The 
preparation of the Supplement to the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics j for 
example, provides the basis for intensive study of a wide range of techni¬ 
cal questions such as methods of birth and death registration, use of 
weighting factors in the construction of index numbers, and techniques 
of adjustment for seasonal variation. 

This developmental work on standards and methods can be of the 
greatest benefit to the work of national statistical offices. The Statistical 
Office by reason of its publications, its coordinating and research activi¬ 
ties, its close relationships with the statistical staffs of the Specialized 
Agencies, and its frequent contacts with experts and technicians of 
national governments and nongovernmental organizations, is in a posi¬ 
tion to serve as a clearinghouse for the receipt and exchange of infor¬ 
mation and expert advice on all questions having to do with statistical 
methods and improvement of the international comparability of statis¬ 
tics. Arrangements are being made as rapidly as possible to make 
these services more readily accessible to national governments through 
the preparation of further publications and provision for direct techni¬ 
cal advice and assistance on specific problems. Further advancement 
and full utilization of results of this work, of course, depend in large 
part on the cooperation of national statistical offices in sharing their 
experiences in the development and application of improved statistical 
methods and in bringing to the attention of the Statistical Office the 
results of their own experience, and the particular methodological prob¬ 
lems which should receive consideration. 

I hope that you will consider, as I do, that the program of work of 
the Statistical Office which I have outlined is sound and useful. It is an 
ambitious program; it cannot be completed in the immediate future and 
not all segments of it can be undertaken simultaneously and with equal' 
speed. Much of the program, however, is well under way, and at least a 
start has been made in every important segment. The statistical services 
generally have recovered from the difficulties resulting from the war. 
Necessary channels of communication which are essential to further 
progress have been re-established. If all of us can continue to work 
together in a spirit of cooperation and mutual understanding I feel 
confident that the progress in the solution of our common problems will 
be more rapid than ever before. 
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R^sumi 

Le role du Bureau de statietique dans I’oeuvre de TOrganisation des 
Nations Unies et des institutions specialisdies est important en ce que, 
d’une part, celui-ci sert d’organisme de clearing pour r6change de ren- 
seignements statistiques, et d’autre part, fournit une direction et une 
coordination dans le d6veloppement de normes statistiques et de in6- 
thodes de collaboration. 

Le Bureau de statistique de I’Organisation des Nations Unies a pour 
premi^sre t&ohe de r^pondre aux besoins des Conseils, des Commissions, 
et du Secretariat en r^unissant les statistiques disponibles de tous les 
pays. Cette t&che est en grande partie remplie par le Bulletin mensuel 
de statistique et par d’autres publications du Bureau de statistique. 
L^on a commence k prendre des dispositions en vue de la publication 
d’un annuaire de statistiques demographiques ainsi que d’un annuaire 
general de statistique et d’un Supplement au Bulletin mensuel. 

Comme seconde fonction importante le Bureau de statistique coordonne 
les activites statistiques de tous les rouages de I’Crganisation des Nations 
Unies et des institutions specialisees. Les rapports de travail entre 
rOrganisation des Nations Unies et les institutions specialisees sont 
definis dans des accords officiels et orientes par un Comite consultatif 
sur les questions de statistique. 

La mission reeUement significative du Bureau de statistique est de 
favoriser le developpement et I’ameiioration des renseignements statis¬ 
tiques ainsi que leur comparabilite sur le plan international. A ce pro- 
pos, le Bureau de statistique a entrepris Texecution de projets relative- 
ment 6tendus: c’est ainsi qu’il a effectu6 des travaux dans le domaine 
des sta;tistiques demographiques et de celles du revenu national, qu’il 
s’est efiforc^ de formuler des normes et des techniques pour les Bondages 
statistiques. 

Les progr^s futurs et la pleine utilisation des facilit^s qu’offre ce 
Bureau dependent en grande partie de la cooperation des divers bureaux 
nationaux de statistique. 


The CHAIRMAN expressed his hope that all those present shared 
in the sense of accomplishment which Mr. Qw^n’s description of th^ 
work of the Statistical Office conveyed. 



THE ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
STATISTICAL COMMISSION 

by Herbert Marshall 

Chairmanf Statistical Commission of the United Nations 

The increasingly complex social, economic, and political organization 
of mankind and the correspondingly greater demand for statistics has 
enhanced steadily the prestige of statisticians and given their field of 
endeavor a place of high importance among the social sciences. 

If no wise corporation nowadays would attempt to conduct its affairs 
by guess or by rule of thumb, how much more must governments, with 
their greater range of operations, depend upon comprehensive statistical 
data of high quality to assist them in making policies 1 World War II 
demonstrated the indispensability of a thoroughly developed statistical 
organization as a basis for the controls necessary to wage total war. 
Now this postwar period presents a further challenge to national govern¬ 
ments of the United Nations. There is required an international organi¬ 
zation of statistics of a scope and quality hitherto unattained. 

The important role which statistics must play in world organization 
has been recognized fully by the United Nations. 

In the carrying out of its responsibilities under the Charter, which 
include ‘^the setting up of commissions in economic and social fields,^* 
the Economic and Social Council considered “that it will require expert 
advice on statistical matters.” One of its first actions, taken early in 
1946, was the setting up of a Statistical Commission. 

First among the recommendations in the report of the nuclear 
Commission, .which was approved by the Economic and Social Council, 
was that providing for the creation of a permanent Statistical Commis¬ 
sion of not more than twelve members, those members to be selected 
for their individual capacities and on the basis of technical competence. 

The tasks set for the Statistical Commission by its predecessors, the 
nuclear Commission, were fourfold: 

First—Statistical standardization. If statistic's are to be used on an 
international scale they must, as far as possible, be standardized so as 
to furnish the maximum degree of comparability. There must be agree¬ 
ment on the definitions of concepts, of statistical units and also on classifi¬ 
cations for international comparison. Real comparability can only be 
achieved by uniformity in definitions and classifications. This, of course, 
is a difficult task but every effort must be made to perform it. 

Second—^Promotion and development of national statistics. Even 
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those countries which have the most highly developed statistical organi¬ 
zations will not have at the outset all the statistical data which will be 
required by the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. There will 
be some countries which can supply but little. We must hope that 
governmental statistical organizations will develop where they do not 
now exist or be strengthened where they are now inadequate. In many 
instances statistical organizations will need to be adapted to the needs to 
be met. It is an objective of the Commission to give aid and impetus 
to such developments. 

Third—^Improvement of statistics and statistical methods generally. 
In order to achieve international comparability not only must there 
be uniformity in definition and classification but also common use of 
the best statistical methodology. In its report the nuclear Commission 
stated: ‘Tt is essential that the Commission and the Statistical Office 
play an active role in promoting continuously the adoption and use of 
the most valid and reliable statistics and statistical methods, including 
sampling and other modern techniques of collection and analysis. To 
further this end the Commission recognizes the need to provide oppor¬ 
tunities for statistical personnel of countries supplying information to 
the United Nations to obtain education and training in statistics.’^ 

Fourth—Recommendations for the coordination of the statistical 
work of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. This is a 
task of outstanding importance. It is difficult because it requires on 
the part of all concerned a purely objective approach—the submerging 
of subjective views, of the ambitions of individuals or agencies, of the 
human tendency to defend vested interests or to magnify the importance 
of one’s own particular sphere of activity. Such an approach, that is, 
one of wholehearted cooperation between the various organs and agencies 
of the United Nations, is the sine qua non of success in the achievement 
of the statistical objectives. 

If the individual countries of the world who are the suppliers of data 
which are the raw materials of our work are to be bombarded with 
questionnaires from a number of sources without a clear indication that 
they are part and parcel of a closely integrated and thoroughly coordina¬ 
ted plan, there will be repercussions, most unfavorable to the end in 
view. Every effort, therefore, must be made to avoid unnecessary 
questionnaires and requests for data which require duplication of effort. 

This coordination is essential to ensure the most economical use of 
technical expertness which, as we all know, is in short supply. A high 
measure of coordination is also necessary so that when a Specialized 
Agency with special interests in a particular field collects information, 
provision will be made to take care of the interests of other agencies and 
of the central statistical office at the same time. 
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In addition to ftheso four specific temkn It^faieh ^eoniS1Kitute a laipge part 
of the role of the Statistical Commission therefs^the •omnibus requirement 
of ''advising the organs of the United Nations on general questions 
relating to the oolleotion, interpretation and dissemination of statistical 
information.” 

To these various tasks the Statistical OotnmiMion has been direct> 
ing its efforts. 

As now constituted, much of the work of the 'Statistical Commission 
is advisory. It makes recommendations to the llooncnnic and Social 
Council on statistical policy, for execution by the SeOTfJtary-G^eneral. 

The nuclear Commission urged the establishment within the Secretariat 
of the United Nations of an adequate, thoroughly competent central 
statistical unit to servo the statistical needs of all ‘departments and 
organs of the United Nations. This unit now ‘exists as part of the 
Department of Economic Affairs. It is staffed with an increasing number 
of statistical experts who are outstanding in their particular fields. 
There is close collaboration between the Commission ’and the fjtatis- 
tical Office. A member of the latter is ‘Secretary to'the Commission and 
there is frequent communication between the director of the Statistical 
Office and the officers of the Commission. 

In the development of the statistical program the Commission, the 
Statistical Office, and the Specialized Agencies *eaoh have an impor¬ 
tant role to play. For example, the International (Labor Organization 
ocouinos the field of labor statistics. Its conferences set standanrds and 
objectives for the development and intornatifmal comparability of statis¬ 
tics in that field. But in its capacity as a clearinghouse for international 
statistics and as the organizer of statistics for the United Nations from the 
general point of view, the Statistical Office has an interest in the work 
of the ILO. Hence rojjresentatives from the ILO and the Statistical 
Office respectively sit in at each other’s conferences. Apart ^om con¬ 
ferences there is a Consultative Committee on Statistical Matters to 
consider statistical programs in their entirety so that specialized interests 
are broadened out to meet the needs of all. Moreover, ‘an objective Of 
the Committee is to see that uniform procedure is maiiltamed between 
all agencies. An example of the lattcjr has already been 'quoted; there 
was the decision of the Consultative Committee on Statistical Matters 
on the use of 1937 as a common base year for publication of index 
numbers. 

In this statistical network the Statistical ^Oornmission exists as a 
body which influences the direction of the activities. This is apparent 
from some of the recommendations which were included in its first report. 
For example, it recommended that work on 'i^atistics of "national 
accounts,” including consideration of methods 'and international com- 
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parability, should be pursued as expeditiously as possible by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations in consultation with the Specialized Agencies. 
It expressed the view that publication of national income and expenditure 
data should bo undertaken promptly in order to provide comparable 
figures for as many countries as possible. Account was to bo taken of 
statistical needs of the Economic and Employment Commission. 

The program of work now in progress in the Statistical Office will 
permit it to comply with the recommendations of the Statistical Com¬ 
mission by having a study of national income statistics ready for publica¬ 
tion early in 1948. 

This will contain a comprehensive account of the concepts and 
definitions of national income actually used in various countries and the 
technical problems involved in the reconciliation of different concepts 
and practices looking toward the development of standards in this field. 
The publication will also record the statistics on national income now 
available and the adjustments that have been made in the figures to 
arrange them in comparable form. 

This program in the field of national income statistics and the national 
accounts is an excellent example of the coordination of effort which 
leads to the achievement of the objectives of the Statistical Commission. 
In developing its program the Statistical Office has taken account of the 
good work done by the League of Nations in this field. It has taken 
cognizance of the needs of other Commissions and interested Specialized 
Agencies. It also stands ready to provide technical advice and assistance 
to any nation which desires help in organizing these statistics. 

In the balance of payments field there has also been notable progress 
in collaboration and in the development of a program. The International 
Monetary Fund has special interests in these statistics and has initiated 
conferences to discuss concepts and schedules for the securing of data 
from national governments. The general interests emphasized by the 
Statistical Commission at its first session are taken care of at these con¬ 
ferences through the participation of experts in this field from the 
Secretariat of the United Nations. Thus, through collaboration between 
the Monetary Fund, the Statistical Office, and experts from individual 
countries, preparation for a statistical program is being made which 
will prevent duplication of effort, secure the most economical use of 
technical personnel, and at the same time serve the needs of all interested 
parties. 

It was recommended by the Statistical Commission at its first session 
that demographic data concerning all the countries of the world be 
assembled and published by the United Nations. The Statistical Office 
and the Population Division of the Secretariat have worked in close 
cooperation aiid a general plan for a yearbook of demographic statis- 
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tics has been prepared. This was discussed and approved by both the 
Population and Statistical Commissions at their recent sessions. A 
program for the development of population statistics for national govern¬ 
ments, including a minimum list of questions, was also discussed and 
approved. The attainment of standard definitions and classifications 
has been given special emphasis in this program. 

These examples indicate that many of the objectives and recommenda¬ 
tions of the Statistical Commission will secure their implementation 
through the Statistical Office directly or through cooperative effort 
between the Statistical Office and the Specialized Agencies. 

The Statistical Commission has other avenues for carrying out its 
functions. It has recommended the establishment of a Sub-Commission 
on Statistical Sampling. The Commission may also appoint special 
committees of its members to do special tasks. 

In accordance with this procedure the Commission appointed a 
Committee on Industrial Classification. The choice of the subject as 
an assignment to its first committee was the result of careful considera¬ 
tion. The Commission was convinced that in no field of statistics was 
comparability more urgently needed than in statistics showing the 
character of economic activity in different countries. Comparability in 
the statistics of different countries with regard to what may be called 
“industrial classification”—classification of all branches of economic 
activity—was, therefore, accepted as a matter of major concern. It was 
known that several countries were considering a revised classification of 
economic activity and were anxious to learn what the Commission 
and the Statistical Office had in mind concerning this matter. 

The Committee on Industrial Classification met immediately prior 
to the Commission’s second session. It had before it a draft classifica¬ 
tion prepared by technicians assigned to the task by the members for 
Canada and the United States who were assisted from time to time by 
experts from other countries. At the meeting of the Committee tech¬ 
nical experts were present from Canada, Norway, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 

The report of the Committee, subsequently approved by the Statistical 
Commission, did not present a classification de novo. It took as its 
starting point the minimum classification of the gainfully-occupied 
population recommended by the Committee of Statistical Experts of the 
League of Nations. At least 80 percent of this classification was retained 
unchanged. Where changes were made they were designed to bring the 
classification into harmony with changes in economic structure which 
have taken place since the League did its work. As in the case of the 
league recommendation, the classification proposed is designed for use 
in the classification of persons in a population census as well as^for 
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various types* of industrial* inquiries in which individual establishments 
will be the reporting- units. 

It was decided by the Statistical* Commission that this draft of a 
proposed intemarional standai^ industrial classification should be 
circulated to the nations and* to the Specialized Agencies for comments 
and criticism. A request is to be made that such comments should be 
transmitted to the Secretary-General of the United Nations not later 
than February 1, I94€, in order that they may be reviewed by the 
Committee on Statistical Classification in consultation with a group of 
technical experts*. A revised draft then will be prepared for considera¬ 
tion by the Commission at its third session, which may be held in 
April 194*8. The Commission plans to recommend this revised draft to 
the Economic and Social Council as a standard to achieve comparability 
in international statistics of economic activity. 

At its firi^ session the Commission, as authorized by the Economic and 
Social Council, established a Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling. 
The nuclear Commission had recommended the creation of this Sub- 
Commission and in that connection had stated: 

‘‘The application of statistical methods to the collection by governments 
of sample data in various fields is a development of recent years. Up 
to the present it has been limited to a few countries in which competent 
statistical guidance has been available. Sampling methods have many 
advantages. The cost is only a small fraction of that required for 
complete enumeration. The investigating staff required is much smaller 
so that it is easier to give them necessary training and have the work 
carried out under adequate supervision. The results of a sample survey 
are available far more quickly, and it is possible to repeat a sample 
survey every year or at shorter intervals. By varying the size and design 
of the sample it is possible to secure results within any desired margin 
of “error’’ and even to exceed the accuracy of a poorly planned and badly 
administered complete enumeration. For all of these reasons extensions 
in the use of sampling methods offer great promise for the development 
and improvement of statistical information in all parts of the world.” 

The Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling was directed by the 
Commission: 

(1) to examine the status of the methods used in applications of 
statistical sampling in different countries and in different fields of 
subject'matter; 

(2) to give special consideration to the use of statistical sampling 
methods in meeting the actual needs of the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies, and non-govemmetital organizations brought into 
consultative status with the United Nations, with a view to filling 
gaps in the information needed by them; 
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(3) to exa^mine the possibility of using sampling methods to assess 
the reliability of complete enumeration; 

(4) to give special consideration to those fields in which sampling 
methods are to bo preferred to complete enumeration in respect of 
reliability, speed, cost and other factors. 

At its recent session the Commission in its report suggested to the 
Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling “that it consider the desir¬ 
ability of formulating plans for a manual on statistical sampling, or 
the collection of research materials applicable to sampling problems 
and techniques, which would assist national governments in the develop¬ 
ment and improvement of this aspect of statistical practice. The 
attention of the Sub-Commission is drawn particularly to the need for 
applying sampling methods to agricultural censuses, family budget 
inquiries, as well as to population censuses and income statistics. The 
manual should emphasize the application of sampling techniques to 
practical problems rather than stress the developments of sampling 
theory.’* 

This Sub-Commission will have its first meeting at the end of this 
month. 

In the pursuit of its objectives the Commission has always kept in mind 
the important contributions made by the League of Nations Committee 
of Statistical Experts. As you arc aware, some of the work done by the 
League has been taken over already. The Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 
now issued by the Statistical Office is surely a worthy successor to the 
League bulletin and it shows steady improvement. The recommendation 
of the Commission that a Supplement be prepared and revised periodically, 
describing in detail the statistical series from the various countries 
contained in the Bulletin, is in process of being implemented. A first 
issue is planned for publication this year. 

In addition, the Statistical Office has undertaken the publication of 
certain unpublished technical studies prepared under the direction of the 
League of Nations Committee covering national income, banking 
statistics, and balance of payments. 

The necessary editorial work on these reports has now been completed 
and arrangements are under way for their publication. Printing will 
commence in the near future. 

There remains the comprehensive work previously performed by the 
League of Nations Committee of Statistical Experts. The nuclear 
Commission had advocated strongly that these activities should be 
taken over. The Statistical Commission endorsed this stand. 

At its recent session the Commission passed resolutions, and requested 
that they be submitted by the Economic and Social Council to the 
General Assembly, concerning the transfer to the United Nations of 
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functions and powers exercised by the League of Nations under the 
International Convention Relating to Economic Statistics signed on 
December 14, 1928. 

It also approved a draft protocol to amend the Convention in certain 
respects. These involved the substitution of organs and officers appli¬ 
cable to the United Nations instead of those in the League organi¬ 
zation, and the removal of a paragraph limiting the scope of the 
activities of the League Committee of Statistical Experts. 

A word should be said concerning progress in the coordination of 
statistical activities between the United N^ations and the Specialized 
Agencies. 

At its first session the Statistical Commission requested in its report 
that the Secretary-General should make periodic reports at sessions of 
the Statistical Commission on progress achieved in developing adminis¬ 
trative instruments, procedures, and agreements through which effective 
statistical cooperation may be secured between the United Nations and 
agencies brought into relationship with it. 

The first report was made at the recent session of the Commission. It 
indicated that the Statistical Office in many desirable ways is now per¬ 
forming the function of statistical coordination, both within the organi¬ 
zation of the United Nations itself and among the Specialized Agencies. 
It also indicated that the Specialized Agencies are cooi^erating cordially 
with the Statistical Office, directly and through the Consultative 
Committee on Statistical Matters. 

The report for the second session of the Statistical Commission will, 
however, contain the following paragraph: 

“ The Commission nevertheless believes that constant vigilance parti¬ 
cularly on the part of the Statistical Office will be required to maintain 
an appropriate articulation among the numerous parts of the developing 
international statistical system. The attention of the Secretary-General 
is called to the importance of developing and maintaining the Statistical 
Office as the central mechanism within the Secretariat of the United 
Nations to supply its statistical needs and coordinate its statistical inter¬ 
ests. The Commission wishes particularly to thank the Specialized 
Agencies for their cooperation and to urge upon them their continued 
participation with the Statistical Office in its central coordinating respon¬ 
sibilities.” 

Finally, I should say something about action taken at the recent session 
of the Commission concerning future work. In considering the report 
of the Committee on Industrial Classification the Commission took note 
of the close interrelationships among classifications of industries, occupa¬ 
tions, and others. It re-established and enlarged the Committee under 
a new name—^the Committee on Statistical Classification, 
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Its responsibilities will include the preparation of a recommendation 
to the Commission of the steps which should be taken toward the stand¬ 
ardization of the classification of commodities entering • into external 
trade, classification by personal status, and the classification of occupa¬ 
tion, taking into account the work previously done in these fields by the 
Committee of Statistical Experts of the League of Nations and by other 
international organizations. It is also to recommend to the Commis¬ 
sion such other programs of statistical classification as it thinks 
necessary to promote international statistical comparability. 

The Commission, in its report on the second session, recommended that 
the Statistical Office should include in its program: 

(1) Estimates of real national income. 

(2) Distribution of national income and statistics of personal income. 

(3) Intensification of the compilation and publication of figures on ex¬ 
ternal trade, generally similar to those previously provided by the League 
of Nations. 

(4) Continuation of the collection and analysis of existing statistics 
on transport in various countries with a view to appraising their 
comparability. Account is to bo taken of the statistical needs and 
views of the Transport and Communications Commission and the 
work of other international organizations in this field. 

In considering its future work the Statistical Commission at its last 
session deemed it advisable to establish a Committee on Future Work, 
which is to review systematically the statistical work accomplished and 
the recommendations made by the League of Nations Committee of 
Statistical Experts, by other international organizations and national 
governments. 

As a basis for the Committee’s work, the Secretariat is requested to 
prepare a memorandum indicating the applicability of these recommen¬ 
dations to current international statistical needs. 

The Committee on Future Work is to review the memorandum of the 
Secretariat and to recommend to the Commission at its third session a 
work program for the Commission. Priorities are to be indicated and to 
the extent possible the Commission will formulate the specific steps 
which should be taken in respect to any item. 

I hope that this summary account has given you some idea of the 
role which the Statistical Commission is playing in the United Nations. 
We have high objectives. Some of them will be attained in the 
short run; others can be achieved only after years of sustained effort. 

It must not be thought that our program is too comprehensive, that 
we are preempting all fields and leaving nothing for others, particularly 
nongovernmental organizations. There is abundant work for all. 
There is a great need for supplementary efforts by nongovernmental 
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organizations. If, for example, such Organizations were to enter the field 
of national income or sampling, that would be all to the good, for the 
Commission* and the Statistical Office would benefit by'tiheir efforts. 

We should remember that the Commission is concerned primarily with 
the practical problem of setting up a comprehensive and coordinated 
international system of statistics and their dissemination. Every contri¬ 
bution to improve methods will help toward this goal. We should re¬ 
member, too, that the United Nations has the authority to suggei^t to 
the nations the adoption of methods and classifications, which is not the 
case with nongovernmental organizations. 

I close therefore on this note; that there is a task ahead of us which 
requires not only the best efforts of the Statistical Commission, the 
Statistical Office, and the Specialized Agencies, but also the cooperative 
efforts of all statistical organizations wherever they may be found. 


Resume 

Le Conseil economique et social, consid6rant qu’il aurait besoin 
de conseils autorises on mati^re de statistique pour s’acquitter destachcs 
qui lui incombent en vertu de la Charte, a cr6e, au debut de Tannee 
1946, une Commission de statistique. 

La Commission de statistique a ete charg6e des t&ches suivantes: 
1) normalisation des sta;tistiques; 2) encouragement et dcveloppement 
des statistiques nationales; 3) amelioration des statistiques et des me- 
thodes Statistiques en general; 4) coordination des travaux statistiques 
de rOrganisation des Nations Unies et des institutions specialisees. En 
outre, la Commission de Statistique est charg6e de donner des avis aux 
divers organes des Nations Unies sur des questions gen6rales relatives 
aux statistiques. 

11 existe au sein du D^partement des questions economiques un Bureau 
de statistique qui travaille en liaison 6troite avec la Commission de 
statistique. Un grand nombre des t&ohes assignees k la Commission 
de statistique et des Tecommandations de celle-ci sent ex6cutees par 
le Bureau de statistique, seul ou en collaboration avec les institutions 
specialisees. 

La Commission de Statistique s’acquitte egalement de ses functions 
par Tintermedialre de sous-commissions et de comites speciaux au 
nombre desquels figurertt: une sous-commission de Bondages Statisti¬ 
ques, un comlte de la classification industrielle (appeie desormais 
oomite de la classification statistique) et un comite des travaux futurs. 
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Le Comity des travaux futurs devra passer en revue les realisations 
et les recomniandations du Comite des experts statisticiens de la Sb- 
ci6te des Nations ainsi que celles d’autres organisations Internationales 
et des divers gouvernements et il devra recommander, h la troisifeme 
session de la Commission, un programme de travail pour la Commission 
de statistique. 


Following Mr. Marshall’s address, the CHAIRMAN remarked that 
this was only one of a group of related meetings concerned with the 
statistical work of international organizations in various fields. He 
pointed out that the statistical activities of the several Specialized Agen¬ 
cies would be described at later meetings, and also that the particular 
activities of the Statistical Ofiice in the development of international 
comparability of statistics would be considered, and details presented 
of progress in the development of statistics of national income and popu¬ 
lation. He then called for discussion on the general aspects of statis¬ 
tical activities of the United Nations covered in the address of Mr. 
Owen and Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Philip J. IDENBURG (Netherlands) raised the question of the 
need for the “horizontal coordination” of the statistical organs of the 
national governments in some sort of regional organization, citing his 
own experience in cooperation with his colleagues from Belgium 
and Luxemburg in the sphere of the Benelux Customs Union, which 
promised to result in comparable statistics of international trade and 
comparable indices of prices and wages, etc. He stressed the point 
that any such regional form of cooperation must be coordinated with 
the work done by the Statistical Office of the United Nations and by 
the Specialized Agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that suggestions had been made for such 
regional organizations under the Economic and Social Council but that 
opinion was still divided on the subject. There being no further dis¬ 
cussion, the meeting was adjourned. 
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STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES OF SPECIALIZEft 
AGENCIES 

Wedfi£sday, September 10, at 9:30 a.m, 

Chaibman : 

Stuart A. Rice 

Member from the United StcUea and Rapporteur Statistical Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council 

The CHAIRMAN made some introductory remarks about the general 
relationship among the principal parts of a developing world statistical 
system, consisting of the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies, 
the statistical offices of the national governments and the scientific 
and professional organizations of statistics, all of which were represented 
at the International Statistical Conferences. At this particular meeting, 
reports were to be heard from the various Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations, each of which had its own statistical interests but all 
working in intimate relationship with the Statistical Commission and 
the Statistical Office of the United* Nations, He then introduced in 
turn the representatives of the various Specialized Agencies, who reported 
on the statistical activities of their respective organizations, as follows: 


THE ROLE AND WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR ORGANIZATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
STATISTICS 

by Robert M. Woodbury 
Chief Statistician, International Labor Office 

The field of work of the International Labor Organization covers the 
interests and welfare of labor, as described in the Constitution of the 
Organization and as interpreted in the acts of the International Labor 
Conferences. 

The field of work of the International Labor Organization in labor 
statistics covers in general the same ground. From the beginning the 
importance of statistical information as a basis for labor policy has been 
recognized. One of the duties of the Organization specified in the Consti¬ 
tution is “the collection and distribution of information on all subjects 
relating to the international adjustment of conditions of industrial life 
and labor.'' 
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The Statistical Work op the International Labor Organization 

The scope of the statistical work of the ILO may be illustrated by means 
of the statistical publications of the Office over the period of more 
than a quarter century of its history. The Year Book of Labor Statistics 
in its latest edition contains thirty-one tables covering nine major fields 
of labor statistics, including the gainfully occupied population, employ¬ 
ment and unemployment, hours of work, wages, cost of living and retail 
prices, family living conditions, migration, industrial accidents and 
industrial disputes. The International Labor Review includes tables on 
current figures of employment and unemployment, hours of work, wages 
and earnings, cost of living, as well as annual tables of retail prices of a 
list of foods and fuel, wage rates or earnings per hour in a list of occupa¬ 
tions in the principal cities in different countries, and international 
comparisons of food prices. In addition, the ILO statistical publications 
include, in the statistics series, studies and reports on these topics, and 
on international comparisons of real wages, food costs, rents, maritime 
statistics, industrial mortality and morbidity, and the work of the Office 
in the field of international sto.ndardization of labor statistics;^ while 
publications in other series include statistical materials, for example, 
on the textile industry and the coal mining industry; the studies on 
workers’ nutrition and social policy, the worker’s standard of living, 
social insurance, etc. The setting up of industrial committees for certain 
major industries, the textile industry, the coal mining industry, the 
inland transport industry, etc., call for the collection and compilation of 
labor statistics in these industries. 

This list of topics showing the scope of the statistical work of the 
Office is intended to be illustrative rather than exhaustive. Other 
topics also are within its field. In some cases little may have been done 
up to now to develop them. As example may be cited the statistics of 
family allowances in relation to wages. Little has been done to obtain 
satisfactory data on the extent to which social insurance payments affect 
workers’ incomes; though on this topic, the Office has compiled data 
affecting coal mine wages in European countries. 

The statistical work of the International Labor Organization includes 
a number of different activities. First, the compilation of statistical 
materials from the different national sources to form international tables; 
secondly, the collection of materials by means of questionnaires addressed 
to the different Governments; thirdly, the preparation of reports dealing 
with statistical methods used in different countries; fourthly, the pre¬ 
paration and convening of International Conferenock of Labor Statisti- 

1 The International Standardization of Labor Statistics, ILt) Studies and Reports, 
Series N, Number 26, 
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cians to consider topics of labor statistics; fifthly, the preparation of 
Draft Conventions dealing with statistics on labor topics; sixthly, the 
sending out of experts, on request of the different governments, to survey 
their statistical work and to make recommendations for improvement 
where such recommendations are sought; and finally, in general the 
furnishing of statistical materials to other international organizations 
and agencies, as well as to national governments. This last phase is 
taking naturally an increasing importance, as the role of the Office in 
furnishing materials on labor topics to the several international agencies 
assumes a larger place. 

Of special interest are studies in which new technical problems in 
international statistics have to be examined. Those include, for example, 
international comparisons of costs of living—food, rent, clothing, miscel¬ 
laneous items—^international comparisons of real wages, and international 
comparisons of food consumption per consumption unit. 

Of equal importance is the problem of international standardization 
of methods and procedures, a subject to which I shall return later. 

New aspects of the statistics in certain of these fields will naturally 
receive greater emphasis in the future than in the past. For example, 
one topic in which the Office is much interested and on which it hopes to 
be able to add significant statistical materials to its Year-Book of Labor 
Statistics, is social insurance. It would be premature to give details of 
the coverage planned for this topic, but some phases of the work in 
this field are dealt with in a paper to be given at another meeting. At 
this point I need only say that the Office hopes to be able to make a 
useful contribution to international statistics on this topic. 

The recent meeting of the Sixth International Conference of Labor 
Statisticians in Montreal called attention to a series of problems in 
international statistics which need to be studied by an international 
organization equipped to handle the problems in the field of labor sta¬ 
tistics. To these the International Labor Office will have to give its 
attention. 

It remains to discuss the relationships with the United Nations and 
other Specialized Agencies, and to devote a little more attention to the 
special task of international standardization of labor statistics. 

Bblations with thb United Nations and Other Specialized Agencies 

The role and work of the Statistical Office of the United Nations, the 
Statistical Commission and the Consultative Committee on Statistical 
Matters are being discussed at other sessions of the World Statistical 
Congress from the point of view of the United Nations. The relationship 
between the United Nations on the one hand, and the International 
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Labor Organization on the other, in regard to statistical matters is 
governed by the article on statistics in the agreement reached between 
the two organizations.* 

Under this agreement, the International Labor Organization is recog¬ 
nized as the appropriate agency for the collection, analysis, publication, 
standardization and improvement of statistics in its own field. The 
field of work of the International Labor Organization is recognized as 
that defined in its Constitution, as interpreted by acts of the International 
Labor Conferences. The purport of the agreement is thus to give to the 
International Labor Organization the responsibility to collect,- analyze 
and publish labor statistics—including statistics dealing with labor 
topics such as the income, expenditure, standards of living, and welfare 
of labor—as well as responsibility for the standardization and improve¬ 
ment of statistics in these fields. It follows that in the field of inter¬ 
national statistics the International Labor Organization should furnish 
these statistics as needed to the United Nations Statistical Office and to 
other international organizations. 

Arrangements have already been made for furnishing statistics on cost 
of living, employment, unemployment and wages to the United Nations 
Statistical Office for its Monthly Bulletin of Statistics and for furnishing 
also detailed informations on methods followed in computing the data. 
Arrangements for cooperation with other international agencies in the 
statistical field are in process of being worked out. 


* The principal provisiotis are as follows: 

General provisions are made for maximum cooperation, elimination of all un¬ 
desirable duplication, the most efficient use of technical personnel, combination 
of efforts, and minimizing demands on national governments. 

The International Labor Organization recognizes the United Nations as the 
central agency for the collection, analysis, publication, standardization, and 
improvement of statistics serving the general purposes of international organiza¬ 
tions. 

The United Nations recognizes the International Labor Organization as the 
appropriate agency for the collection, analysis, publication, standardization, and 
improvement of statistics within its special sphere, without prejudice to the right 
of the United Nations to concern itself with such statistics so far as they may bo 
essential for its own purposes or for the improvement of statistics throughout the 
world.- 

Other clauses provide for the establishment of administrative instruments 
and procedures to secure effective statistical cooperation, for the avoidance of 
duplication of collection of statistical information by the United Nations or any 
of the Specialized Agencies whenever it is practicable for any of them to utilize 
information and materials which another may have available, and for the estab¬ 
lishment of a center of statistical information for general use, for which the Inter¬ 
national Labor Organization agrees to make available to the United Nations, so 
far as practicable, the data supplied to it for incorporation in its basic series or 
special reports, 
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Mention should be made in particular of arrangements for providing 
for representation of United Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organiza¬ 
tion of the United Nations and other Specialized Agencies at conferences 
called for discussing statistical questions. At the Sixth International 
Conference of Labor Statisticians, the United Nations, the FAO, the 
ICAO ti,nd the International Monetary Fund were represented. 

With regard to the problems of overlapping jurisdiction and duplica¬ 
tion of effort in statistical work among international organizations, the 
following points should bo noted: 

In the first place, the jurisdiction of the International Labor Organiza¬ 
tion is specified in its Constitution and is in terms of the interest of labor. 
It does not necessarily follow that there is undesirable duplication of 
effoj’t, if another organization having a different interest cultivates a 
specific topic in which both organizations have definite and different 
interests. 

Secondly, the jurisdiction of the International Labor Organization 
with respect to statistics relates not only to collection of statistics but 
to their standardization, development and improvement. . For more 
than a quarter of a century the Organization has been working to bring 
about improvements in the quality, quantity and international com¬ 
parability of labor statistics. Its accomplishments are well recognized 
and it expects to carry forward this work in the future. There is of course 
no need for any other international organization to enter this field. 

Thirdly, agencies have been set up by the United Nations intended to 
reduce or eliminate duplication of effort. These include the Consultative 
Committee on Statistical Matters on which the United Nations and the 
various Specialized Agencies are represented, and the Statistical Com¬ 
mission at the meetings of which the Specialized Agencies may send non¬ 
voting representatives. 

This is perhaps not the place to discuss in detail the legal aspects of 
these arrangements. They have already been discussed in another 
meeting of the Congress. Much depends on how the arrangements work 
out in practice. Suffice it to say that the arrangements appear to rest 
more on voluntary collaboration and cooperation than upon authority. 
A great deal depends upon the measure of goodwill and cooperation 
^hown by the different interested organizations. 

In this relationship the International Labor Organization is anxious 
to give the fullest measure of collaboration with the United Nations and 
other international organizations by providing them with statistical 
material on labor topics which it collects and which the other international 
organizations indicate they would like to have. In this collaboration we 
shall endeavor not only to furnish the materials published in the different 
countries but also whonovor an international agency indicates a new 
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line of attack on an old problem or a new method of using old material, 
we hope to be able to respond to these new demands and acquit ourselves 
of the responsibility of developing the field of labor statistics to its fullest 
possibilities. 

There remains one topic of special interest which deserves special 
treatment, namely, international standardization of labor statistics, to 
which I should now like to draw your attention. 

Development op Techniques for Promoting International 
Standardization op Labor Statistics 

Five principal techniques have been employed by the International 
Labor Ofl&ce over the past twenty-five years for improving and standardiz¬ 
ing labor statistics. First and foremost, the calling of a series of 
International Conferences of Labor Statisticians which has only been 
interrupted by the war has set in motion an interchange of information 
and ideas and has led to agreement on basic definitions and methods 
for improving labor statistics. It was obviously appropriate for' the 
international organization dealing with labor questions and with labor 
statistics needed to throw light upon these labor problems to call the 
official statisticians in the different countries to meet together with a 
view to settling on the best methods of developing their statistics, and of 
lessening the differences that made international comparisons difficult. 
(A separate document on these conferences has been prepared for dis¬ 
tribution to the members of the World Statistical Congress, including 
the principal resolutions adopted by the Sixth International Conference 
of Labor Statisticians which met in Montreal, August 4-12, 1947, which 
are communicated to the members of the World Statistical Congress 
for their information by special authorization of the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Office.) 

A second device has been the publication of labor statistics on a 
comprehensive plan in the International Labor Review and in the Year- 
Book of Labor Statistics, The growth of the scope of the statistical 
series in the Year-Book emphasizes the remarkable development that 
has taken place in the field of labor statistics in the past twenty-five years. 
The publication of statistics on a systematic plan undoubtedly has helped 
to stimulate the different countries to compile statistics on these subjects 
and to compile them in conformity with minimum standards set. It 
contributes to an awareness of the special problems of international 
standardization, since in some fields at least, the difficulties in making 
satisfactory comparisons are so evident. 

A third technique has been the sending of experts to make surveys for 
studies of local statistical problems, on request of the particular govern¬ 
ment, resulting in a recommendation on x>oints on which advice is asked. 
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With these efforts may be grouped also the correspondence with the 
statistical offices of the different countries, leading to a better understand¬ 
ing of local problems and local statistics, and in many cases to modi¬ 
fications of the local techniques to accord with the standards set by the 
International Conferences of Labor Statisticians. 

A fourth technique is in the work of the Committee of Statistical 
Experts of the International Labor Office. The Committee has broken 
new ground in the exploration of such problems as international com¬ 
parisons of food costs and rents. This type of international problem, 
furthermore, is one in which national governments ordinarily do not 
concern themselves: it is left to an international agency. But in 
reaching a satisfactory solution, steps must be taken toward internation¬ 
al standardization of the relevant statistics. 

Fifthly, the whole series of publications of the Office in the field of 
labor statistics is directed toward international standardization and the 
improvement of statistics in the field. To a certain extent this has 
already been covered in the statement on the work of the International 
Conference of Labor Statisticians for which many reports on statistical 
methods have been prepared. But these reports furnish materials ready 
on hand whenever the statistical offices of any country wish to review 
or revise their statistical methods and thus they continxie to exert a 
steady influence on the developing standards in the different countries. 

Finally, and not least, is cooperation with other international agencies 
in improving labor statistics and in developing techniques for international 
standardization. This has included in the past not only cooperation with 
the League of Nations and its Committee of Statistical Experts, its 
Health Organization, the Committee on Road Transport, the Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation and the Economic, Financial and Transit 
Department of the League, but also with the International Institute 
of Agriculture, the International Statistical Institute, and the Inter 
American Statistical Institute. 

This cooperation will be maintained with the United Nations and its 
organs as well as with newly established international organizations in 
various special fields, each of which will be concerned with international 
standardization and improvement of statistics in its own field. 

One may well consider, therefore, that the future of international 
standardization at the present time looks especially rosy. With new 
aims, with greater demands for statistics bn the part of international 
organizations equipped to make good use of them and pressing for 
improvements in statistics necessary to meet their requirements, the next 
decade is likely to witness a remarkable expansion of statistics, including 
labor statistics, and a steady improvement in comparability on the 
international plane. 
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Un des devoirs que sa constitution impose h I’Organisation interna- 
tionale du travail est la centralisation et la distribution de toutes in¬ 
formations concernant la r6glementation intemationale de la condition 
des travailleurs et du regime du travail/’ 

L’oeuvre de TOIT, en mati^re de statistiques^ consiste k 1) rassembler les 
donn6es statistiques d’origine nationale diverse; 2) recueillir les don- 
n6es au moyen de questionnaires adress6s aux gouvernements; 3) re- 
diger des rapports traitant des m^thodes statistiques utilis^es dans di- 
ff^rents pays; 4) reunir des conferences internationales de statisticians 
du travail; 5) r^diger le pro jet de convention relatif aux statistiques du 
travail; 6) envoyer des experts sur la demands de differents gouverne¬ 
ments, pour etudier le fonctionnement de leurs services statistiques et 
faire des recommandations k ce sujet; 7) fournir des donnees statistiques 
aux autres organisations internationales et aux gouvernements nation- 
aux. 

Dans ses relations avec les Nations Unies et les institutions sp6ciali- 
s^es, rOIT est reconnue comme 4tant Tinstitution chargee de recueillir, 
analyser, publier, normaliser et perfectionner les statistiques du travail, 
notamment celles qui traitent de sujets comme les revenue, les d6pen- 
ses, les niveaux de vie et le bien-etre des travailleurs. 

Mentionnons particuli^rement les principales techniques qui tendent 
a favoriser la normalisation intemationale des statistiques du travail, 
gr4ce k une s6rie de conferences internationales des statisticiens du tra¬ 
vail, k la Revue intemationale du travail, VAnnuaire des statistiques du 
travail et autres publications, k Toeuvre du Comity de statisticiens de 
r Organisation international du Travail et k la cooperation avec d’autres 
institutions internationales. 


6 



ITHE ROLE AND WORK OF THE FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS IN INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS 

by Valentino Dor6 

Consvltant, Statistical Standards Branch, Food and Agricvlture 
Organization of the United Nations 

After the Hot Springs Conference, five technical committees were set 
up, charged with the preparation of basic documents and recommenda¬ 
tions for the future work of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. The fact that one of these was a Statistical Com¬ 
mittee indicates the important role envisaged for statistics in the entire 
program of the new Organization. 

The aims of FAO as presented in the Preamble of its Constitution can 
be summarized as follows: 

(a) To raise levels of nutrition and standards of living in the various 
member nations; 

(b) To increase efficiency in the production and distribution of all 
food and agricultural products; and 

(c) To improve the condition of rural populations and thus contribute 
toward an expanding world economy. 

Since any national or international action to achieve these aims presup¬ 
poses exact and complete knowledge of the actual situation, it is logical 
that the first article of the FAO Constitution should establish as a function 
of the Organization the collection, analysis, interpretation, and dissemi¬ 
nation of information relating to nutrition, food, and agriculture. Tt 
is evident, also, that an important part of the necessary information must 
be in the form of statistical compilations. 

The domain of statistics in the work of FAO is very extensive. In 
effect, it covers agricultural production in all its numerous branches; 
international trade, utilization, and prices of agricultural products; 
forestry products; fisheries, and nutrition in its various aspects. It 
also applies to a series of demographic, economic, and technical factors 
which affect production and consumption; agricultural population and 
labor; distribution of land ownership; land tenure; rural buildings and 
farm equipment; chemical fertilizers, pesticides, and fungicides; wages 
of farm workers; prices of agricultural requisites; agricultural income, 
credits, loans, etc. 
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For FAO, as for the other international organizations, statistical 
work comprises three basic groups of closely correlated tasks: 

(a) Assembly of data existing in the different countries and their 
analysis, interpretation, and critical examination in the light of a 
thorough study ot the organization of national statistical services as 
well as of their methods of work, their classifications, and their defi¬ 
nitions; 

(b) Analysis and publication, on an international basis, of all data 
available; and 

(c) Activity aimed at improving national statistics and introducing 
uniform classifications and definitions in order to obtain international 
statistics based on complete, precise, and comparable data. 

FAO is developing its activities in all three of these directions. 

But the work under way can be accomplished and strengthened only 
through a continued cooperative effort. Success in publishing inter¬ 
national statistics that will have significant value for the member nations 
will depend directly upon the extent to which those member nations 
provide the Organization with the necessary data. 

FAO considered its first duty to be the assembling of some funda¬ 
mental statistical data pertaining to basic problems. 

On agricultural output and trade, such data could be obtained by 
bringing up to date the International Yearbook of Agricultural StatisHcs 
previously published by the International Institute of Agriculture in 
Rome, the last edition of which had appeared in 1941. Following the 
merger of the Institute with FAO, the staff in Rome was asked to prepare 
the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 19Il-i2 to 1915-46. 
This was published in the spring of 1947 in three volumes, as follows: 
Volume I : Agricultural Production and Numbers of Livestock; Volume 
II: International Trade; Volume III: Apportionment of Areas, Agri¬ 
cultural Production, and Numbers of Livestock in Various Countries. 

Compilation of basic statistics on food consumption was more difficult 
because of the lack of available data in almost all coimtries and because 
of the fact that international statistics of this kind had never before 
been published. Nevertheless, by utilizing available data and evalua¬ 
tions, carefully checked and converted to a uniform basis, it was possible 
to obtain a general view of the prewar food situation in seventy countries, 
containing approximately nine-tenths of the world’s population. The 
results of this investigation were published in a volume printed in July 
1946 under the title, World Food Survey, 

In order to establish world statistics on forestry, a preliminary funda¬ 
mental study was necessary. To this end a special questionnaire on 
world forestry resources (area and classification of forests, growing stock 
on accessible forests) and on annual growth and annual drain has recentljr 
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been sent to tilie governments oonoemed. Its aim is the drafting of a 
Forest InvesUory 1947^ whioh v^ill probably be published next year. A 
program for a forestry industries census in 1960 is now being studied. 

Preliminary work has also been done on the very complicated problem 
of fisheries statistics. A questionnaire concerning catches and their 
utilization and a study of the problems relating to a general fisheries 
census have been prepared. 

Besides this fundamental work, FAG has established current informa* 
tion services that enable the Organization to follow the general situation 
and the trends in production and ccmsumptkm ae closely as possible and 
in the most complete and rapid manner. These services rely mainly 
upon the collaboration of the statistical services in the different countries, 
but they also utilize all other available sources. These activities, how¬ 
ever, are not confined to assembling figures for current statistical publi¬ 
cations or to enable FAO to issue precise and up-to-date periodic sur¬ 
veys on the general agricultural and food situation and on some of the 
more important agricultural products; they may also provide at any spe¬ 
cific moment statistical information required by special circumstances 
calling for action on the part of FAO. 

Owing to this organization, FAO has been able to publish, or to prepare 
for immediate publication, a series of statistical surveys as well as studies 
based mainly on statistical material. 

The FAO Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 1946 must be mentioned 
first among the current publications of a more specific statistical character. 
It continues, on a wider scale, the yearbooks published in the past by 
the International Institute of Agriculture. The work will be in two 
volumes, of which the first, pertaining to agricultural production, is 
already printed, and the second will be ready before the end of this year. 
Two parallel publications will be the Yearbook of Forestry and Forest 
Products Statistics (of which the first issue, containing data on 1945 and 
1946, is in preparation) and the Yearbook of Fishery StatiHics. 

The quarterly publication, Economic Review of Food and Agriculture, 
that has recently appeared will regularly contain current statistical infor¬ 
mation on production and consumption of agricultural products. Similar 
information on production, stocks, and international trade in forestry 
products will appear in the review, Unasylva, and current statistics on 
fi.shing will be published very soon. Plans for the issuance of a monthly 
statistical bulletin are now under consideration by FAO. 

Statistics also represent the fundamental basis of a series of bulletins 
intended to supply an accurate periodic picture of supply and demand 
trends in certain important products or groups of produots. Scnne of 
these bulletins have already appeared and others are under way; they 
deal with wheat, rice, sugar, fate and oils, teiEtile fibers, livestock 
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animal products. It is essentially on a statistical basis also that FAO 
has been able to develop its periodic surveys: the World Food Survey, 
which deals with the g^eral world situation from the standpoint of food 
production and nutrition standards; the World Fiber Survey, which is 
concerned with textiles in terms of their availability and demand; and * 
thd Wot‘ld Agricultural Survey, which is a study hf the general agricul¬ 
tural situation. 

Furthermore, the statistical information collected by FAO has been 
extensively used in the preparation of documents and surveys intended 
for special purposes, such as the reports on basic commodities drafted 
for the Preparatory Commission on Wwld Food Proposals; the statis¬ 
tical documents for the International Timber Conference at Marianske 
Lazne; the memorandum, ‘‘The Rice Economy in Asia,” prepared for 
the Rice Conference at Trivandrum, India; the notes on the food situa¬ 
tion in various countries, prepared for the Secretary-General of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations at his special request; and, finally, a long series of commodity 
reports and summary statements on the food and nutrition situation, 
recently submitted to the FAO Conference at Geneva. 

It is obvious that the value of FAO’s statistical work and the usefulness 
of the conclusions drawn from it depend largely upon the quantity and 
quality of the available data. 

Although in the past few years several countries have considerably 
developed their statistics on problems with which FAO is concerned, 
there are still wide gaps in this information almost everywhere. In many 
countries these statistics are extremely rudimentary, largely approximate, 
and limited to a very small number of questions. There are important 
regions where no proper statistical services exist and the available statis¬ 
tical information represents only the merest guesswork. Furthermore, 
from an international viewpoint, it is not sufficient only that the statis¬ 
tical information of each country be correctly established. It is also 
necessary that the data obtained in the various countries be comparable. 
This aim is still far from realization because of the differences that still 
exist in the definitions and classifications used in the national statistics 
of the various countries. 

In the field of unification and improvement of national statistics, 
therefore, FAO has a very important task to perform. 

Improvement of statistical methods, extension of surveys to subjects 
that have so far been neglected, introduction of definitions and classifica¬ 
tions that will meet the requirements of international statistics—these 
can be carried out only by the individual countries. But FAO must 
encourage and promote this development and must assure ^Bicient inter¬ 
national cooperation to this end by establishing the rules by which the 
necessary improvements may be ^adually achieved. 
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The work involved is q. long-time project demanding continuous effoxft. 
The relationships already established by PAO with the statistical bureaus 
of the various countries (which, it is hoped, will become increasingly 
close), as well as the activities of the PAO National Committees, should 
facilitate its achievement. But in many cases this will not suffice. Many 
problems must be considered in collaboration with the statisticians of Ihe 
services concerned in order that they may. be resolved by a common 
accord. Pacilities should be placed at the disposal of those countries 
where organization is less advanced, so that they may take advantage of 
the experience acquired elsewhere; assistance should be given in the 
training of qualified personnel and in the use of mechanical tools; meas¬ 
ures should be taken to spread the knowledge of improved statistical 
methods, to encourage the exchange of statisticians among the different 
countries, to increase the possibilities of direct contacts among persons 
dealing in the various countries with statistical problems pertaining to 
PAO activities. 

PAO, fully realizing the importance of the task that must be accom¬ 
plished in this field, has already initiated some projects. One of the most 
important is a project for a World Agricultural Census, to be carried out 
uniformly and almost simultaneously in the greatest possible number of 
countries. A preliminary draft of such a program, based on the sugges¬ 
tions of a special Committee of Experts, has already been submitted to 
the consideration of member countries. The plan has been studied in 
detail by a conference of European statisticians especially called in Rome 
for this purpose in March 1947, and it was discussed further in a meeting 
of American statisticians during the Washington session of the Inter 
American Statistical Institute; it will be further discussed in similar 
meetings that are to be held for the countries of the Near East and the 
Par East respectively in the course of this year. Following these meet¬ 
ings, PAO will be in a position toward the end of the year to prepare the 
definitive plan for the World Agricultural Census in 1950 on the basis 
of agreements internationally reached. Numerous countries have already 
agreed to take part in the Census, and it seems certain that it will con¬ 
tribute significantly to the progress of agricultural statistics in the nation¬ 
al as well as in the international field. Besides the direct results that 
will be obtained by this world survey based upon a unified program, the 
Agricultural Census will also offer in many cases a solid foundation and 
a starting point for the development and improvement of current statis¬ 
tical services where such information is still incomplete or imperfect; and 
it should even contribute to the initiation of such services in countries 
where they do not yet exist. 

The possiblitities envisaged in this plan have led PAO to increase its 
efforts for the success of the World Agricpltural Census an4 to take 
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iBe&S!Ures that will facilitate the work of the Census, especially in the 
countries not yet advanced in the field of statistics, and at the same time 
contribute to the improvement of statistical services. 

Among the measures that it proposes to carry out, the following are 
worthy of mention: 

(a) Organization by FAO of special training courses for the benefit of 
member governments desiring to have trained personnel for the Census 
work and for agricultural statistical work in general; 

(b) Organization, through FAO channels, of an exchange of agricul¬ 
tural statisticians, to make it possible for these specialists to study 
statistical organizations and methods of other countries on the spot; 

(c) Distribution to the offices concerned, through FAO, of informa¬ 
tion and documents relating to the Agricultural Census and the statis¬ 
tical organizations of the more advanced countries, as well as information 
on studies, research, and results achieved in the application to agriculture 
of special statistical methods, such as sampling; 

(d) Establishment of direct contacts between qualified FAO person¬ 
nel and the persons working in the different countries on the Census 
and on agricultural statistics in general, in order to insure a close and 
effective liaison; with this end in view, FAO intends to appoint a statis¬ 
tical consultant for each of its regional offices. 

The activity of FAO in connection with forestry statistics is another 
example of the means that it is using to improve and unify statistical 
methods. In order to assemble figures for the forestry inventory and for 
periodical statistics on production, stocks, and international trade, it 
recognized that a preliminary agreement must be reached on the defini¬ 
tions and terms to be used and on the classifications to be adopted, so 
that the figures obtained would be comparable on an international basis. 
Immediately following the preliminary drafting of the forestry question¬ 
naires, therefore, one of the first tasks of FAO was to submit the 
documents, complete with definitions and necessary explanations, to 
the approval of the bureaus concerned in the various countries. It then 
submitted them for discussion and approval to two meetings of experts, 
one at Washington for the non-European countries and one at Rome for 
the European countries. The result of these conferences was the adop¬ 
tion for the forestry questionnaires of definitions and classifications estab¬ 
lished by mutual agreement, whose general use will unquestionably bring 
about a great improvement in this important statistical branch. 

In the near future FAO will take under consideration, with the co¬ 
operation of the countries concerned, a great number of other general 
and specific problems, in order to arrive at adequate solutions in the 
national and international fields. The establishment of international 
fisheries statistics is urgently needed. All problems relating to nutrition 
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stolistici 9M atiil to be studied thcnroi^bly, and some research on 
methods employed in the statistical surreys on the nutritional standards 
of different classes of the population has been started. Several branches 
of a^eultural statistics—concerning, for example, labor, fertilizers, 
agricultural machinery—still need to be systematically rearranged. 

While continuing its program of collecting and utilizing statistical 
data, FAO plans at the same time gradually to extend its effort toward 
improving and unifying statistical methods in all the fields of its acti¬ 
vities. The work already acconiplii^ed during the short period of FAO’s 
existence justified the faith that the achievements envisioned in this pro¬ 
gram will be realized. 


Rdstimd 

La Constitution de TOrganisation de Talimentation et Tagriculture, 
enr 6 non 9 ant les fonctions de TOrganisation, dispose qu’elle ''rassem- 
blera, analysera, interpr^t^a, et distribuera des renseignements relatifs 
h la nutrition, Talimentation, et I’agriculture.” Le domaine statistique 
oh s’exerce Faction de FOrganisation s’ 6 tend k toute une gamme de sujets. 

L’OAA a rassembl 6 des renseignements statistiques de base sur la 
production et le commerce agricoles, la consommation des denr^es aU- 
mentaires et les ressources foresti^res. File a effectu 6 quelques tra- 
vaux pr^liminaires dans le domaine de la statistique des peches. File 
a cr 66 des services de renseignements d’actualit^ avec la collaboration 
des services statistiques nationaux et en utilisant toutes les autres sour¬ 
ces disponibles. 

Parmi les publications de FOrganisation existantes ou en projet, on 
pent citer: VAnnumre internaticmal de statistique agricole de 1946\ V 
Annuaire statistique des forets et produits forestiers et VAnrmaire de statis¬ 
tique des peches; la Revue de Veconontie agricole alimerUaire (trimestrielle); 
Unasylva; une s 6 rie de monographies consaer^es A d’importants pro¬ 
duits ou groupes de produits; les p^riodiques: Estimation des ressour¬ 
ces alimentaires mondiales, Situation mondiale des fibres textiles, et Si- 
tuation mondiale de VagricuUure. 

Dans le domaine de Funifieation et de Fam61ioration des statistiques 
nationales, FOAA a mis en chantier certains projets, dont le plus im¬ 
portant est le Recensement agricole mondial de 1950; son plan fait 
Fobjet de FAtude d’une eonftrenee de statistieiens des pays europAens, 
une reunion de statistieiens amAricains Fa discutA; il sera soumis A de 
nouveUes discussions, dans le Proehe-Orimt et dans FFxtr^me-Orient 
respectivement. On a proposA certaines mesures pour faoiliter le travail 
du recensement. On est parvenu Agalemmt A Un accord prAliminaire 
sur les definitions et elasdfieations pour un questionnaire sur les forAts. 



STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 


by A. M. Lester 

Chief, Economics and Statiatice Section, Air Transport Bureau 
International Civil Aviation Organization 

The International Civil Aviation Organization was set up in provision¬ 
al form in 1944 and in permanent^ form in April 1947. Its aims and 
objectives, as set forth in Article 44 of its Convention, are to “develop 
the principles and techniques of international air navigation and to foster 
the planning and development of international air transport so as to: 

“(a) Insure the safe and orderly growth of international civil aviation 
throughout the world; 

“(b) Encourage the arts of aircraft design and operation for peaceful 
purposes; 

“(c) Encourage the development of airways, airports, and air naviga¬ 
tion facilities for international civil aviation; 

“(d) Meet the needs of the peoples of the world for safe, regular, 
efficient and economical air transport; 

“(e) Prevent economic waste caused by unreasonable competition; 
“(f) Insure that the rights of contracting States are fully respected 
and that every contracting State has a fair opportunity to operate 
international airlines; 

“(g) Avoid discrimination between contracting States; 

“(h) Promote safety of flight in international air navigation; 

“(i) Promote generally the development of all aspects of international 
civil aeronautics.” 

The pursuance of these objectives requires a great deal of class!- 
fied and organized information concerning the operation, activities, and 
economics of world aviation. In other words, it requires many statistics. 

Like the United Nations and most of the other Specialized Agencies, 
the International Civil Aviation Organization is occupied at present in 
building up its statistical machinery. ICAO, too, had a predecessor 
before th«^ war, an organization called the Commission Internationale 
de Navigation a^rienne, but the statistical machinery that CINA had 
laboriously built up was largely destroyed by the eight-year gap caused 
by the war. 
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The data consisted largely of routine reports on aviation statistics, 
chiefly on air traffic, from each Member State. These reports were not 
fully standardized but were collated into a routine publication by the 
Commission’s staff. They could fairly easily have been started again 
if it had not been for the fact that the machinery that produced these 
reports in many states, had itself ceased to exist and required rebuilding 
before any further aviation statistics could be produced. 

This meant that a large number of countries were virtually starting 
again in the field of aviation statistics with new personnel and new 
methods, and since there were many other new factors in the postwar 
aviation picture, including an expansion in commercial aviation of the 
order of 900 per cent, it was decided that the time was propitious for* 
making an attempt to improve and standardize aviation statistics 
throughout the world. It was recognized that this process might take 
somewhat longer to complete than the alternative of merely restarting 
the CINA machinerjs but the opportunity to review all definitions and 
methods and get them standardized for the future was too good to 
be missed. 

The International Civil Aviation Organization therefore settled down 
in 1946 to the long uphill task of finding definitions and methods that 
wotild be accepted by all signatory States for dealing with the many 
complicated items that go to make up aviation statistics. 

In general, the best way to do this job of international standardization 
of statistics is probably to start by collecting the appropriate national 
publications, and, after careful expert study of these products, to call a 
general meeting of national representatives with the idea of exploring the 
significance of the differences and agreeing on the highest common factor 
of standardization. 

In view of the status of aviation statistics just after the war, however, 
this procedure was impossible, since only two or three countries were 
publishing, such statistics currently and prewar methods hait^uffered too 
much change to be useful in this way. Moreover, many of the countries 
of Europe and the East had no official aviation statistics or statisticians 
and would not have been able to express any significant views on the 
subject. 

The alternative procedure was therefore adopted of circulating straight 
away a set of standardized reporting forms complete with proposed 
standardized nomenclature and definitions in English, French and 
Spanish. These forms were of coturse built bn prewar practice in aviation 
statistics, modified by whatever advice was available on current practice. 

Inevitably this advice came chiefly from the United States and Cana¬ 
dian sources, and the resultant forms had a strong North American 
‘ flavor, blit ICAO has the advantage of having an international trade 
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association, to advise it on such matters in the International Air Transport 
Association, and this association was of the greatest assistance at this 
stage. It was felt, moreover, that in those countries that were virtually 
starting again in aviation statistics, a clear set of terms and definitions 
would be of considerable assistance, whatever flavor they might have, 
while in those countries with statistical procedures already fairly well 
established, the effort to fill in a standardized form would be the best 
method of showing up international differences for subsequent adjust¬ 
ment. 

The first set of forms was issued early in 1946. They covered monthly 
traffic statistics, annual economic and financial statistics, and periodic 
analysis of flow and of origin and destination along main world routes. 
The forms were completely revised early in 1947. It was still not possible 
even in 1947 to call a truly representative meeting of the national aviation 
statisticians of the world, but such a meeting is scheduled for January 
1948, when it is hoped that a second revision will bring the forms nearer to 
something that can be accepted as a basis for international aviation 
statistics for the future. 

The present forms appear to be fairly satisfactory so far as can be 
seen from present returns. Only about a dozen countries have filed any 
forms out of the forty-odd contracting States of ICAO and the seventy- 
odd states of the world, but these dozen countries account for well over 
90 per cent of world aviation statistics. Moreover, those countries that 
have not sent in returns have in most cases been prevented by other 
reasons than difficulties with definitions or methods. Some countries 
have not yet got their national aviation statistics going after the war; 
others have only recently acquired aviation enterprises; still others have 
no satisfactory machinery for dealing expeditiously with requests for 
statistics from international organizations. 

It is hoped that our general meeting, in January 1948, of aviation 
statisticians from many countries will help to solve some of these domestic 
problems as well as lay the foundation for standardized world aviation 
statistics. 

As is frequently pointed out, however, international meetings of this 
sort tend to benefit chiefly those who need them least and are too little 
attended by representatives from the smaller countries who would 
most benefit from expert discussion and advice. Like all international 
organizations that are attempting to lay down a world framework for 
international collaboration,. ICAO has the greatest difficulty in ob¬ 
taining the views of these smaller nations so as to keep their interests 
in proper perspective. 

The only solution to this problem lies in personal contacts between 
isecretariat experts and contracting States. We cannot expect countries 
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with relatively small stakes in the air transpon field to devote large 
research staffs to the study of aviation economics, and if we want statis¬ 
tics from these countries we must go out and get them ourselves. As 
part of the program, our statistics section is proposing over the next 
few years to do a number of intensive studies of aviation statistics in 
those countries where past and present aviation statistics are least 
satisfactory. 

The development of ICAO statistical machinery may be summed 
up, therefore, in three stages: 

(1) The circulation of a set of standardized statistical reporting forms 
based chiefly on secretariat study of prewar and present practice, but 
with\the best available advice from member governments, the trade 
associations and airline experts; 

(2) Discussion and improvement of these forms by general meetings 
of aviation statisticians at suitable intervals; 

(3) Personal visits by secretariat experts to obtain views and statis¬ 
tics from those countries not able to send representatives to meetings. 

Statistical Organization in ICAO 

ICAO is directed by a permanent Council formed of civil aviation 
experts from contracting States. The Council is formed into two commit¬ 
tees which also are in permanent session; the Air Navigation Committee, 
concerned chiefly with technical matters; and the Air Transport 
Committee, concerned chiefly with economic and legal matters. These 
Committees have a number of subcommittees to advise them on special 
problems, and one of the subcommittees of the Air Transport Com¬ 
mittee looks after statistics. 

The Council and the Air Transport Committee will also be advised 
by a general committee of aviation statistical experts from Member 
States that will be convened to periodic sessions, generally in Montreal. 
In ICAO we call this type of periodically convened committee of advisory 
experts a “Division’^ meaning a specialized Division of the Committee. 
The first of these sessions will take place in January 1948, as I have 
described. 

The secretariat of ICAO has a Statistics Unit with a proposed establish¬ 
ment of three analysts of international civil servant grade and nine 
statistical assistants and secretaries of clerical grade. Considerable 
difficulty is being experienced in finding suitable people to fill these 
posts. The general shortage of statistical and economic staff appears 
to be world-wide, and we try not to take people who are filling useful 
posts in governments or airlines. 

The Statistics Unit is at present engaged in doing the foundation work 
for future analyses. Files are gradually being built up cerhtaining prewar 
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and postwar facts and figures relating to the various branches of aviation. 
Inclusive lists of the world’s airlines, large and small, are being prepared 
and documented to form the basis of a card index. A thorough study 
of costs and revenues and capital values is being Initiated for the more 
important ancillary activities such as airports, navigational facilities, 
and meteorological stations. The completed statistical reporting forms 
from airlines are chedted, studied, and analysed as they are sent in by 
contracting States. 

ICAO was set up to deal with the problems of international civil 
aviation, and it is the first purpose of the statistical organization of ICAO 
to provide statistics related to these problems. The statistics that appear 
in our reporting forms and files are therefore chiefly connected with 
international aviation, which is itself largely composed of the operations 
of regularly scheduled international airlines. 

Discussions are now proceeding between ICAO and the United Nations 
to see whether ICAO cannot, within its terms of reference, take over the 
collection and analysis of all air transport statistics, including those 
relating to domestic airlines as well as to international airlines. ICAO 
would then be able to provide the United Nations with total national 
air transport statistics for the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 

The details of the statistics we are at present collecting in the air 
transport field are best seen in the reporting forms. They consist chiefly 
of monthly figures of traffic in terms of passenger and ton-kilometers, 
supplemented by annual figures of capitalization and operating costs 
and revenues. Twice a year we ask for detailed studies of passenger 
traffic on main routes, giving the flow of each stage and the origin and 
destination of all passenger journeys. 

From the point of view of professional statistical practice these statis. 
tics are elementary, although of course they contain the usual hidden 
problems of definition and inclusion. Those who have had to deal with 
transport statistics would be glad to recognize such old favorites as the 
definition of an international service, the exclusion of non-paying passen¬ 
gers, and the distinction between regular and irregular services. The 
problem of estimating the travel demand of the season-ticket holder is 
one that the air transport statistician has not yet had to face. No doubt 
it will not be long before this problem also appears in our files. 

Future Program 

Our first job on our future program is to perfect the statistical 
machinery we have already set up and make it work. This we propose 
to tackle with the help of the aviation statistical experts from all over 
the world that we hope will come to our Statistics Division meeting 
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next January, and with personal missionary visits, as I have already 
described. 

Included in this job of perfecting bur statistical machinery are our 
collaboration with the United Nations on collecting total aviation statis-^ 
tics, our internal analysis methods, and the evolution of a routine bulletin 
of aviation statistics for publication. 

One of the objects of the Statistics Division will be to lay down a 
long period program of statistical development for ICAO to follow for 
the more distant future. Already it is clear that we shall need routine or 
peHodio statistics on the operation, utilization, and economics of inter¬ 
national airports, navigational facilities, and other parts of the ground 
organization of international airways. 

Other fields in which ICAO may be called upon to make a statistical 
contribution include the statistical analysis of aircraft accidents, the 
economics of air mail, and the effect of air transport on the international 
balance of trade. 


Statistical Technique 

Most of the statistics dealt with in the international aviation sphere 
consist of elementary arithmetic, figures expressible in ordinary tables 
and graphs, In our present state of evolution these arc the only statis¬ 
tics we are organized either to collect or to study. 

We look forward, however, to the time when we shall have the raw 
material and the time to study the more advanced aspects of the devel¬ 
opment of air transport- statistics, such as the different elements of varia¬ 
tion in load factors; correlations between population, standard of living, 
and the demand for air transport; analysis of the traffic of a transport 
network; the economics of non-stop air services. 

In such fields as these there will in the future be plenty of room for 
statistical research and development. For the present we have our hands 
full coping with more elementary problems, such as how to obtain replies 
from governments that do not answer letters, how to estimate passenger- 
miles when countries report only passengers carried and how to define 
a regular air service. We make progress all the time, but there are many 
problems. We only claim that we are learning to walk; it may be some 
time before we can pass on to the more advanced lesson of learning to 
run. 
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R48Uin4 

Les buts de TOrganisation de Taviation civile Internationale, tels 
qu’ils sont exposes dans la Convention de TOAOI, sont ‘‘de d6velopper 
les principes et la technique de la navigation a^rienne internationale 
et de favoriser r^tablissement et de gtimuler le d^velopperhent des trans¬ 
ports aeriens internationaux’\ La poursuite de ces buts exige de nom- 
breuses statistiques. • 

L'on a prevu que le ddveloppement des. organisines statistiques de 
rOACI s’effectuerait en trois etapes: 1) il sera distribue aux Etats 
contractants une s6ric de forniulaires de ra|)port8 statistiques unifor- 
mises ; 2) ces forniulaires seront examines et ameliores par des experts 
statisticiens en mati^re d’aviation qui se reuniront k intervalles choisis; 
3) il sera envoy6 des experts du Secretariat dans les pays qui n’auront 
pu envoyer de representants k ces reunions. 

Les organismes statistiques de TOACI comprennent: 1) un J^’ous- 
Comite de statistique du Comite du transport aerien du Conseil perma¬ 
nent; 2) un Comite consultatif d’experts statisticiens en matiere 
d’aviation, qui se reunit periodiquement; 3) un bureau de statistique 
au sein du Sccrdtariat. 

Parmi les mesures envisagees pour developper cette organisation sta¬ 
tistique, il convient de noter: le rassemblement de statistiques aeriennes 
gencrales, en collaboration avec TOrganisation des Nations Unies ; la 
publication d’un bulletin de statistique en matiere d’aviation; la reunion 
de statistiques portant sur les aeroports internationaux, les services 
de navigation et autres details de Tinfra-stucture des lignes aeriennes; 
et peut-etre une analyse statistique des accidents d’aviation, le regime 
economique de la poste aerienne, et I’effet des transports aeriens sur la 
balance commerciale des divers pays. 



STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

by Knud Stawman 

Epidemiological Consultants Interim Commission of the 
World Health Organization 

When today we are advancing toward internationally organized 
responsibilities in the fields of various professions this is not due to 
ourselves alone but to the farsighted persistency of preceding generations. 
It was a whole century of effort which was crowned by success on July 
22, 1946, when sixty-one countries represented at the International 
Health Conference in New York signed the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization. 

As early as in 1843, the Government of the United Kingdom suggested 
a sanitary conference, but it was not until 1851 that it actually met 
in Paris on the invitation of the French Government. Six months 
of deliberation resulted in the first sanitary convention relating to 
quarantine measures. This convention was ratified only by France, 
Portugal, and Sardinia, and after a year or two Portugal and Sardinia 
withdrew. 

Many conferences followed, but the first workable International 
Sanitary Convention came into existence only in 1892. The Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau was established in 1904 and the Office 
international d^Hygihne publique in 1907. The League of Nations 
Health Organization came into being in 1921 with a much wider 
program, but still there was no unity in the administration of the 
international aspects of public health. 

The objective of the World Health Organization, as defined in its 
Constitution, is the attainment by all people of the highest possible level 
of health (Article 1). In order to realize this objective various functions 
of the Organization are enumerated in the Constitution. Among the 
functions having a relation to statistics may be mentioned that the 
WHO is: 

“to act as the directing and coordinating authority on international 
health work** [Article 2(a)]; 

“to establish and maintain effective collaboration with the United 
Nations Speiualized Agencies, governmental health administrations, 
professional groups and such other organizations as may be deemed 
appropriate” [Article 2(b)]; 

“to establish and maintain such administrative services as may be 
required including epidemiological and statistical services” [Article 2(f)]; 
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*'to establish and revise as necessary international nomenclature of 
diseases, of causes of death, and of public health practices.” [Article 2(s)] 

At the same time, an Interim Commission, with its secretariat and 
technical services, was established to carry on the necessary work until 
such time when the Constitution should have been ratified by twenty-six 
Member States of the United Nations. The Interim Commission con¬ 
sists of persons designated by eighteen Member States of the United 
Nations. The fourth session of this Commission opened in Geneva on 
August 31, 1947. 

Among the responsibilities of the Interim Commission is the continua* 
tion of the functiohs of former international organizations in the field of 
public health. This means, among other functions, continuation of the 
statistical work of: (1) the Epidemiological Intelligence and Public 
Health Statistics Service of the League of Nations Health Organization 
(Geneva); (2) the Office international d*Hygiene pvblique (Paris); (3) the 
Epidemiological Information Services of UNRRA (Washington and 
London); (4) the Far Eastern Epidemiological Intelligence Bureau 
(Singapore), originally organized by the League of Nations and after the 
war reopened by the British Government. The functions of the Paris 
office have been taken over by the WHO pending complete absorption; 
the other services have been completely absorbed. Each of these 
organizations had its publications containing public health statistics. 
All have contributed materially to the advancement of epidemic control 
and public health in its various aspects. 

The Department of Epidemiology and Public Health Statistics of the 
WHO Interim Commission is a direct successor of the League of Nations 
Epidemiological Intelligence Service from which it inherited personnel, 
files, and publications. The most important part of its work is carried 
out under the provisions of the International Sanitary Conventions of 
1926 and 1944, and the International Sanitary Conventions for Aerial 
Navigation of 1933 and 1944, the administration of which is its responsi¬ 
bility. Administrative action is therefore joined to the collection and 
utilization of epidemiological statistics, and the files cover all information 
of this nature from 1921 to date. 

At present, the following publications containing public health statistics 
are issued as a continuation of parallel League of Nations series; 

(1) Weekly Epidemiological Record (deals mainly with the occurrence 
of the international quarantine diseases). 

(2) MovUhly Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Reports (deals with 
the incidence of all notifiable diseases, and gives also birth, death, and 
infant mortality rates and tuberculosis mortality in countries and cities). 

(3) Annval Epidemiological Repots (the 1939-46 volume, how in 
preparation, continues the League of Nations series that came to an 
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end with the 1938 issue. It will give revised morbidity data, causes 
of death, and other vital statistics which may be of interest to public 
health administrations). 

It may be added that the mailing lists of these publications are made 
up mainly of public health and medical authorities and differ from the 
distribution lists of the United Nations Statistical Office. The overlap¬ 
ping of vital statistics in the respective publications is therefore only 
apparent. It is expected that the secretariats of the two services will 
study jointly the possibility of diminishing overlapping in the collection 
and tabulation of vital statistics. 

Among the expert committees of the WHO Interim Commission 
whose work is related to statistics should be mentioned, in the first place, 
the Expert Committee for the Preparation of the Sixth Decennial 
Revision of the International Lists of Diseases and Causes of Death. 

This Committee held its first meeting in Ottawa, Canada, March 10-21, 
1947. Detailed recommendations were made for consideration by the 
International Conference which is to meet in Paris in March 1948. A 
second meeting will take place in Geneva in October 1948 to study 
amendments proposed by governments to the draft list adopted in 
Ottawa. The United Nations Statistical Office is represented on this 
Committee by an observer, and is cooperating in obtaining comments 
from national statistical offices. 

According to its instructions from the World Health Conference the 
Interim Commission is also directed to undertake preparatory work in 
connection with the establishment of International Lists of Causes of 
Morbidity. 

Continuation of certain League of Nations series, such as the Public 
Health Yearbooks and the Statistical Handbooks (relating to organiza¬ 
tion of statistics in various countries) had to be postponed to better times 
when the most urgent work is well in hand. This has been the case, 
too, with various special studies brought out in the past by the League 
of Nations Health Organization and its secretariat and which may be 
revived later. ^ 

In general, the opinion is advanced that the split authority which 
characterized international epidemiology during the war rather stimulated 
than hurt the progress of work in this field. Should this division have 
continued, the results would no doubt have been less beneficial. The 
World Health Organization is unifying these efforts at a time when 
epidemic control is *in a higher state of perfection than ever before, and 
valid results may be expected in due tiihe. 

It may also be permitted to poiht out that collaboration between 
intergovernmental agencies has become smoother than it ever was in 
the past. Thus, on August 13, 1947, the Economic and Social Council 
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of the United Nations approved the draft agreement between the United 
Nations and the WHO which will be recognized as a Specialized Agency 
when this agreement shall have been sanctioned by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations and by the World Health Assembly. This develop¬ 
ment is indeed an excellent augury for future international teamwork 
in the fields of vital and public health statistics. 

Today everyone recognizes that the technical organizations were the 
most successful part of the League of Nations. That is because profes¬ 
sional personnel are in themselves international by virtue of their 
training, interests, and standards of behavior. If the United Nations is 
to succeed, a great responsibility rests, therefore, with professional men, 
that is, with everyone here present. We arc advancing toward a good 
plan of collaboration in statistics, better than we ever had before. So 
let us implement it and use it for good work in humility toward those who 
preceded us, conscious of our personal responsibility toward those who 
shall come after us, and with goodwill toward one another. 

Resume 

Parmi les fonctions qu^assume TOrganisation mondiale de la sant6 
en mati^re de statistique, Ton pent citer la creation et Tentretien 
(les services d^epidemiologie et do statistique, ainsi quo Tetablissement 
et la revision d'une nomenclature Internationale des maladies, des causes 
de d^c^s et des m6thodes d’hygifene publique. 

La Commission int^rimaire de FOrganisation mondiale. de la sante 
a entre autres fonctions, celle d’assurer la continuite des travaux sta- 
tistiques des organismes suivants: 1) Service des renseignements epi- 
demiologiques et de la statistique sanitairo de la section d^hygiene de 
la Socii^te des Nations; 2) Office international d’hygi^ne publique; 
3) Service de renseignements epid^miologiques de FUNRRA; 4) Bureau 
d'Extreme-Orient de renseignements 6pidemiologiques, qui se trouve 
k Singapour. 

Les publications enumerees ci-dessous font suite aux series corres- 
pondantes 6dit6es par la Soci^te des Nations:!) Releve epidemiologique 
hebdomadaire; 2) Rapport 6pid6raiologique et demographique mensuel; 
3) Rapport Epidemiologique annuel. La reprise de la publication des 
certaines collections de la SociEte des Nations, tels que les Annuaires 
sanitaires intemationaux et les Manuels statistiques, a dfi etre ajournEe 
a une Epoque ultErieure. t 

Une commisson d’experts pour la prEparation de la sixiEme revision 
dEcennale des Nomenclatures internationales des maladies et causes de 
dEcEs a tenu sa premiEre session 4 Ottawa au mois de mars 1947. Elle 
y a ElaborE des recommandations dEtaillEes qu’examinera la Coi^ErencQ 
internatioP 9 >le qui doit se ^unir k Paris en mars 1948. 



STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES AND REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONS¬ 
TRUCTION AND development 

by J. S. Gould 

Chief, Economic Resources and Markets Staff, Research Department 
Intemcttionai Bank jor Reconstruction and Development 

The nature and extent of the Bank’s requirements for economic and 
financial information, statistical and otherwise, is determined directly 
and indirectly by the course of its operations, the purposes of which 
are set forth in Article I of the Articles of Agreement of the Bank, as 
follows: 

‘‘(i) To assist in the reconstruction and development of territories 
of members by facilitating the investment of capital for productive 
purposes, including the restoration of economies destroyed or disrupted 
by war, the reconversion of productive facilities to peacetime needs 
and the encouragement of the development of productive facilities and 
resources in less developed countries. 

“(ii) To promote private foreign investment by means of guarantees 
or participations in loans and other investments made by private inves¬ 
tors; and when private capital is not available on reasonable terms, 
to supplement private investment by providing, on suitable conditions, 
finance for productive purposes out of its own capital, funds raised by 
it and its other resources. 

“(iii) To promote the long-range balanced growth of international 
trade and the maintenance of equilibrium in balances of payments by 
encouraging international investment for the development of the produc¬ 
tive resources of members, thereby assisting in raising productivity, 
the standard of living and conditions of labor in their territories. 

“(iv) To arrange the loans made or guaranteed by it in relation to 
international loans through other channels so that the more useful and 
urgent projects, large and small alike, will be dealt with first. 

“(v) To conduct its operations with due regard to the effect of inter¬ 
national investments on business conditions in the territories of members 
and, in the immediate postwar years, to assist in bringing about a smooth 
transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy.” 

In carrying out these purposes the Bank acts not only as a lender 
but also as a borrower of investment funds. Most of the funds required 
by the Bank in addition to its capital will have to come from the sale of 
its securities in the private investment market, particularly the United 
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States market at present. Therefore, the Bank must be informed in 
this regard on the economic, financial, and investment market conditions 
prevailing in prospective capital exporting countries. In its lending 
activities the Bank considers loan applications in accordance with 
standards prescribed in the articles of agreement. Programs for recon¬ 
struction and development specified in loan applications must be investi¬ 
gated with reasonable dispatch. The Bank must have readily available 
adequate data to determine whether or not loan applications and support¬ 
ing evidence conform to the prescribed standards. 

Applicants for loans are asked to furnish the Bank with all information 
necessary for the consideration and appraisal of the application. A 
schedule of information required is supplied to applicants; it embodies 
basic data relating to the general economic condition of the country, 
adapted in each case according to any special features or characteristics 
of the country and in the light of the particular plan or projects for which 
the loan is sought. 

In order to ascertain the feasibility of proposed programs in the light 
of availability of supplies, to determine the competitive position of 
applicants, and to check on information supjdied by applicants, the 
Bank has need for a wide range of readily accessible economic and financial 
data concerning the current and prospective status of the economies not 
only of member countries but also of all others. Information is needed 
on the balance of payments and its various components; national income; 
industrial and agricultural production; mineral resources, their pro¬ 
duction and consumption; electric power, both hydro and thermal; 
prices, both security and commodity; transportation, both inland 
and ocean; population and manpower; and trade and finance. In other 
words, data are needed on all important aspects of the economic and 
financial status of the changing conditions of borrowing as well as 
lending countries. 

Obviously the scope of this paper does not lejid itself to a detailed 
and exhaustive statement of the types of data required in the course of 
the Bank’s operation. The following limited examples may suffice. 

In the field of transportation, it would be helpful if the appropriate 
international agencies gathered and made available data on: 

(a) Periodic schedules of conference tariffs, voyage charter rates, and 
time charter rates on commodities moving along major ocean routes; 

(b) Periodic evaluations, for each major maritime nation, of the ship¬ 
building and ship-procurement program currently in progress and due 
to be affected in some specified period ahead; 

(c) Periodic data by country on the amount of foreign exchange 
earnings from rail transit traflSc, rental of freight cars, repair of 
rolling stock, etc. ; 
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(d) Periodic dsbta by country on the quantity and character of inland 
waterway traffic and on the proportion of all traffic moving by inland 
waterways, railways, highways, and airlines. 

In the field of population and manpower the data required fall within 
the following major groupings: 

(a) Population 

(b) Labor force 

(c) Employment and unemployment 

(d) Productivity 

(e) Hours of work 

(f) Wages 

(g) Cost of living 

In each of these categories it is important that the data be collected 
and presented in such a manner as to make international comparisons 
possible. To achieve this it is necessary to devise not only standard 
units of measurement but also uniform breakdowns sufficiently detailed 
to reveal significant differences wherever possible. All too frequently a 
single figure for a broad statistical area suffers from the weakness of 
concealing the internal relationships among the component parts. For 
example, there is a lack of international comparability in the breakdown 
of employment by industry groups. At present it is often impossible to 
compare the employment in a particular group of industries in one country 
with the same, industry group .in another country because of the manner 
in which the data are currently gathered and presented. 

In the field of labor productivity there is need for data in terms of 
sufficiently detailed and homogeneous branches of industry to make 
international comparisons meaningful. For instance, in the case of the 
iron and steel industry, productivity statistics should be collected and 
presented not only for the industry as a whole by country, but also for 
such detailed sub-divisions as pig iron, steel ingots, steel castings, 
rolled steel, etc. 

In the analyses of industrial projects there is need for data on: 

(a) Plant capacities for the production of major industrial items; 

(b) Actual production rates covering these items; 

(c) Employment related to these items and rates; and 

(d) Current progress on reconstruction and expansion activites in 
various industries with special reference to existing and contemplated 
capacities. 

The Statistical Office of the United Nations is currently reporting 
production rates for some items. This information is presented in a 
manner valuable for our use. However, it is as yet incomplete in coverage, 
at least so far as the number of reporting countries is concerned ancl the 
number of items involved. 
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At present, the Bank is interested in the problem of foreign invest¬ 
ments, direct and portfolio. It would be helpful in a study of this 
question if data were readily available on: 

(a) Individual issues of outstanding external public and private bonds 
in currencies of issuing country, par value of amounts issued and 
outstanding, status of service payments, and debt readjustments in 
the case of issues in default. 

(b) Value of direct investments classified by t 5 ^pes of enterprise, by 
amounts and rates of return, and by country in which invested. 

(c) Annual payments on internal and external indebtedness of 
countries classified according to currencies of payment. 

(d) Annual payments abroad b 3 '^ countries for dividends, profits, 
rents, and other returns on externally owned domestic enterprises and 
properties, classified by enterprise, source of payment and country 
to which payment is made. 

(e) Intergovernmental lines of credit established, classified according 
to creditor and debtor country and amounts of withdrawals by periods. 

Some of the information is of course available in part in the balance 
of payments figures collected by the International Monetary Fund. 
However,* data on international portfolio and direct investments including 
current capital transfers are lacking or, with one or two exceptions, 
are merely fragmentary. 

In general, it may be said that the Bank is not a primary collector 
of statistical data nor a processor of such data for purposes of publishing 
statistical series or periodic issues of statistical bulletins. As a user of 
data it relies heavily on the considerable body of financial, monetary, 
and other economic statistics already available or which is being de¬ 
veloped by the several agencies of national governments as well as the 
United Nations, the International Monetary Fund, the FAG, ILO, and 
other intergovernmental agencies. However, the intelligent use of the 
extensive array of-the statistical data, particularly international trade 
statistics, compiled by these agencies involves problems of compara¬ 
bility, adequate coverage, uniformity of presentation, and precision of 
description or definition. Further progress needs to be made toward 
solving these problems. 

In the meantime, in view of the wartime disruption of statistical 
reporting in some countries and improved reporting in other countries, 
it would be very useful if the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
could arrange for a survey of the primary sources of statistical information 
available in individual countries. The result of such a survey might 
be a publication setting out the various sources (publication or agency) 
for each important statistical series. 
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R4suin4 

La nature et Tetendue des besoins de la Banque internationale pour 
la reconstruction et le d^veloppement, en renseignements 4conomiques 
et financi^res, d’ordre statistique ou autre, sont d^termin^es par le cours 
normal de ses operations dont les buts sont 6nonc6s dans le Statut de 
la Banque. 

En qualite d*emprunteur de fonds d’investissement, la Banque doit- 
etre renseign6e sur les conditions 6conomiques, financi^res et celles du 
march6 des investissements dans les pays 6ventuellement exportateurs de 
capitaux. Comme pr6teur, elle doit pouvoir ais6ment disposer de don- 
n6es ad6quates pour appr^cier les demandes de prets et les preuves four- 
nies & leur appui. Pour verifier les possibilit^s de realisation des pro¬ 
grammes presentes, pour determiner la situation comparative des de- 
made nursse presentant concurremment et pour controler les renseigne¬ 
ments qu’ils fournissent, la Banque a besoin de toute une serie de donnees 
economiques et financieres, non seulement sur les pays membres mais 
sur tous les autres. 

A titre d’exemple, la Banque a besoin, dans la poursuits de ses tra- 
vaux, de renseignements sur les transports, sur la population, sur la 
main-d’oeuvre et sa productivity, ainsi que sur la production industrielle. 
L’on en trouve une autre illustration dans Tintyret que la Banque porte 
actuellement k la question des investissements ytrangers, soit diregts, 
soit sous forme de valeurs en portefeuille. 

D’une maniyre gynyrale, la Banque n’est pas chargye de rassembler 
des donnees statistiques, ni de les yiaborer en vue de leur publication 
mais elle utilise ces donnyes et, h ce titre, elle s’en rapporte aux statis¬ 
tiques existantes ou k celles qu’etablissent actuellement les divers gou- 
vernements, TOrganisation des Nations Unies ainsi que d’autres insti¬ 
tutions intergouvernementales. 



STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES OP THE INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND 

’ by J. J. Polak 

Chief, SKUiatice Diviaion, Reaearch Dejxirtment 
International M one tar 1/ Fund 

The statistical activities of the International Monetary Fund derive, 
directly or indirectly, from the operating responsibilities assumed by the 
Member Governments of the Fund or imposed upon the Fund itself by 
the Articles of Agreement of the Fund, signed at Bretton Woods in July 
1944. The determination of initial par values of the currencies of member 
countries, the conditions of access of members to the Fund’s resources, 
the provisions regarding exchange control and practices, the clauses 
regarding “scarce currencies,” and other operating functions of the 
Fund impose on it extensive responsibilities to determine whether certain 
conditions prevail in a particular country. The Fund must have the 
information, statistical and otherwise, to be able to discharge these res¬ 
ponsibilities with respect to every one of its member countries, large or 
small. The Fund also requires statistical information concerning condi¬ 
tions in non-member countries, both because they impinge directly on 
the conditions in member countries and because the relations between 
member countries and non-member countries are a matter specifically 
provided for in the Articles of Agreement. 

The judgment which the Fund will have to pass on conditions in member 
countries in connection with its operations will often have to be given 
with great speed. The Fund Agreement requires the Fund to declare its 
attitude within seventy-two hours with regard to proposals by a member 
country to change its rate of exchange by more than ten and less than 
twenty per cent. (With respect to changes of less than ten per cent, the 
Fund is not entitled to object; and with respect to changes of more than 
twenty per cent, the Fund is entitled to a longer period to declare its 
attitude.) Similarly, the Fund is required to respond normally within 
a three-day period to requests from member countries to purchase foreign 
currencies. 

Thus both scope and speed require the Fund to have at its permanent 
disposal a large body of statistics. In the first instance, these statistics 
comprise the foreign exchange market and the transactions that take 
place in it, t.c., rates of exchange, statistics on the balance of payments 
and its various elements, foreign exchange assets and liabilities, gold 
movements. But an interpretation of these phenomena requires the 
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Fund to go back to their cause: to prices, both absolute and compared 
to those of other countries, prices of imports, domestic output and 
exports; to data regarding the money supply and the elements which 
caude its expansion or contraction; to national income statistics and 
statistics of industrial and agricultural production; in short, to the entire 
body of economic and financial information concerning the conditions of 
ally one of its member countries. 

When the Fund was organized it was realized that research would 
constitute one of its very important functions and that research required 
statistics. Accordingly, special provisions were inserted in the Fund 
Agreement enumerating a long list of items on which member countries 
committed themselves to provide the Fimd with information. This list 
itself, moreover, was stated to be a minimum list and special provision 
was made for the Fund to arrange to obtain more information and 
generally to “act as a center for the cdUection and exchange of informa¬ 
tion on monetary and financial problems.”^ 

During the first year of its activities the Fund has concentrated its 
efforts in the collection of statistics rather more on financial and mone¬ 
tary than on other economic statistics. It has done so for various rea¬ 
sons. In the first place, certain of these financial and monetary statis¬ 
tics describe matters of crucial, primary interest to the Fund, such as 
gold and foreign exchange holdings and balances of payments. Second¬ 
ly, a considerable body of other economic statistics is already available 
or is being developed by other intergovernmental agencies. Thus index 

1 The full text of Article VIII, Section 5, of the Fund Agreement which deale 
with the obligations of member countries in this respect is given below : 

“ARTICLE VIII, Section 6. Furnishing of information, 

“(a) The Fund may require members to furnish it with such information as it 
deems necessary for its operations, including, as the minimum necessary for the 
effective discharge of the Fimd’s duties, national data on the following matters : 

**(i) Official holdings at home and abroad, of (1) gold, (2) foreign exchange. 
**(ii) Holdings at home and abroad by banking and financial agencies, 
other than official agencies, of (1) gold, (2) foreign exchange. 

“(iii) Production of gold. 

“(iv) Gold exports and imports according to countries of destination and 
origin. 

“(v) Total exports and imports of merchandise, in terms of local currency 
values, according to countri^ of destination and origin. 

“(vi) International balance of payments, including (1) trade in goods and 
services, (2) gold transactions, (3) known capital transactions, and 
(4) other items. 

**(vii) Intomational investment position, t.e., investments within the territo* 
ries of the member owned abroad and investments abroad owned by 
persons in its territories so far as it is possible to furnish this informa¬ 
tion* 
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numbsrs on industrial production and wholesale prices are currently 
being collected by the United Nations and cost of living data by the 
ILO. Considerable attention to national income statistics (which are 
included in the Fund’s minimum list) is being given by the United 
Nations, and the FAO is concentrating on the improvement of agricul¬ 
tural statistics. Thirdly, the Fund, having its most direct connections 
in member countries with central banks and treasuries is in an especially 
privileged position to collect statistics originating in the monetary 
sphere. Fourthly, it was felt that with respect to countries where other 
statistics, such as data on industrial production, national income, invest¬ 
ment, were relatively little developed and might not easily be developed 
in the short run, a revealing source of information was available in bank¬ 
ing statistics which exist for practically all countries. And, finally,, the 
Fund based itself on the fact that two of its crucial statistical objectives, 
namely, gold and foreign exchange and balance of payments data, are so 
intimately connected with other finaneial and monetary statistics that 
they can most efficiently be collected jointly with such other statbtics, 
and that indeed the other statistics provide an important clue to the 
accuracy of the data in these two fields, as well as to their interpretation. 

It may be well to dwell somewhat longer on this last point and to 
elucidate at the same time a considerable part of the statistics which 
the Fund is currently collecting. One of the main concerns of the Fund 
in collecting balance of payments statistics is to follow, on the one hand, 
the deficit or surplus in the balance of payments and, on the other hand 

“(viii) National income. 

“(ix) Price indices, i.e., indices of commodity prices in wholesale and retail 
. markets and of export and import prices, 

*‘(x) Buying and selling rates for foreign currencies. 

“(xi) Exchange controls, i.e,, a comprehensive statement of exchange 
controls in effect at the time of assuming membership in the Fund 
and details of subsequent changes as they occur. 

“(xii) Where official clearing arrangements exist, details of amounts awaitins 
clearance in respect of commercial and financial transactions, and 
the length of time during which such arrears have been outstanding. 

*^(b) In requesting information the Fund shall take into consideration the 
varying ability of members to furnish the data requested. Members shall be under 
no obligation to furnish information in such details that the affairs of individuals 
or corporations are diisclosed. Members undertake, however, to furnish the desired 
information in as detailed and accurate a manner as is practicable, and, so far as 
possible, to avoid mere estimates. 

“(c) The Fund may arrange to obtain further information by agreement with 
members. It shall act as a center for the collection and exchange of information on 
monetary and financial problems, thus facilitating the preparation of studies desig¬ 
ned to assist members in developing policies which further the purposes of the 
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(of equal magnitude with opposite sign), the official operations to fin¬ 
ance the deficit or surplus. Normally, changes in gold and foreign ex¬ 
change assets and liabilities constitute the largest, as well as the most 
readily measurable, part of this “balancing” item. Thus changes in gold 
and foreign exchange assets and liabilities can be taken as an indicator 
of a country’s balance of payments position—and an indicator which is 
both more accurate and usually more rapidly available than the statistics 
on the individual items of the balance of payments. If statistics on 
changes in the gold and foreign exchange holdings are combined with 
trade statistics, which represent in all countries the major current item 
and on which usually reasonably good statistics are available at frequent 
intervals, it is possible to obtain an approximate picture of a country’s 
balance of payments^on a monthly or quarterly basis within a few weeks 
after the end of the month or the quarter. Such an approximation is 
certainly not a satisfactory substitute for more complete balance of 
payments statistics to be made available at frequent intervals; but 
as a stop-gap measure pending the development of full balance of pay¬ 
ments statistics, this approximation has proved extremely useful. 

In most countries the bulk of the gold and foreign exchange assets are 
held by institutions whose offsetting liabilities consist mainly of 
“money,” either currency money in the case of the central bank, or 
deposit money in the case of the oommei^ial banks. The assets of these 
institutions consist, in addition to the fdreign assets already mentioned, 
of domestic assets of various categories. These domestic assets may be 
classified according to various principles. Normally, in banking analysis 
the classification has been made on the basis of the relative liquidity of 
the various assets. For the purposes of economic analysis, however, it 
would appear more useful to classify the assets according to their origin. 
The classification which is presently followed by the Fund is that of : 
(a) credits to the central- government, both in the form of treasury bills 
directly placed with the banking institution, advances granted to the 
government or long-term government bonds bought by the bank in the 
market; (b) credits to other governmental entities, such as governmental 
development corporations and municipalities; and (c) credits to business, 
which may be broken down further on the basis of the nature of the 
business, e.gf., agriculture, industry, trade. Subject to certain discrep¬ 
ancies of relatively minor importance, it follows immediately from the 
balance sheet identity between assets and liabilities that the sum of the 
foreign plus the domestic assets of the banking system must approxi¬ 
mately equal the total money supply in the country. Thus the analysis 
of balance sheets of central banks and commercial banks enables one not 
only to observe the fluctuations in the money supply in a country but 
also to locate the particular inflationary or deflationary factors at work 
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which are the counterpart, and in most instances one may say the cause, 
of these fluctuations in the money supply. The analysis can be a simple 
one, separating only factors of foreign origin from factors of domestic 
origin, or a more detailed one on the basis of balance of payments data 
and data on the changes in the various types of domestic assets held. 

To link gold and foreign exchange assets on the one hand with balance 
of payments statistics, and on the other hand with statistics of domestic 
inflation or deflation, poses the particular problem of conversion. For 
the former purpose these assets require to be expressed in some inter¬ 
nationally comparable unit, e.g., in dollars; for the latter, they require 
to be expressed in the national currency of the country concerned. 
The conversion of these assets for balance sheet purposes has in many 
countries been performed according to a great variety of principles, 
which are often difiicult to reconstruct. The Fund is making a partic¬ 
ular point of reconciling statistics on gold and foreign exchange assets 
and liabilities expressed in dollars with the actual figures in national 
currencies as they appear in the balance sheets of the institutions holding 
them. 

The use of extensive statistical material for a large number of countries 
inevitably poses numerous basic problems of comparability, definition, 
and standardization. The Fundis endeavoring to bring clarity and 
unity regarding the statistics within its sphere, realizing, though, that 
too much zeal for uniformity may lead to meaningless results where 
the underlying phenomena are fundamentally not comparable and that 
any definition, however cautiously devised, must contain a certain, and 
sometimes a substantial, element of arbitrariness. This arbitrariness 
applies even to so apparently clear a concept as the rate of exchange. 
In countries where the sale of exchange by the authorities is subject to 
a tax, this tax cannot but be considered as part of the price which the 
domestic purchaser has to pay to obtain foreign exchange, and the selling 
rate by the authorities of this country should for statistical purposes 
be defined so as to include the tax. If, however, a country imposes a* 
general ad valorem import duty but does not levy a tax on the sale of 
exchange, very much the same economic effects are obtained; yet it 
would not appear reasonable to include this duty in a definition of the 
rate of exchange nor—and here questions of policy come to affect inevi¬ 
tably questions of definition—to state that a country which has varying 
import duties on various commodities engages in multiple currency 
practices (which are prohibited under the Fund Agreement). 

The Fund has pushed its endeavors in the direction of standardization 
furthest with respect to balances of payments. Over the past few months, 
numerous discussions have taken place with various experts and a general 
conference is planned on the subject starting September 22. It is expected 
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that as a result of this conference a general balance of pa3nnents form 
will be sent out by the Fund late this year and both comparable and 
reasonably complete data on the balance of payments of most countries 
will start to be available early in 1948. 

In another major field of the Fund’s interest, namely, that of foreign 
exchange assets and liabilities, the question of definition poses the most 
important difficulties, which must be resolved in order to make the 
analysis of the series of figures of even any one country meaningful. 
One set of difficulties arises from the problem of drawing a line of 
demarcation between the “stock” concept of foreign exchange holdings 
and the “flow” concepts which feed into it and flow from it. Unused 
parts of lines of credit, credit margins under payments agreements, 
liabilities to foreigners falling due in the near future, foreign exchange 
set aside for or actually turned over to importers, import licenses granted, 
all constitute such marginal items. Other inconsistencies, too, mar the 
comparability of foreign exchange statistics, such as, in the case of a few 
countries, the inclusion of presumably valueless Reichsmark balances. 
The Fund is aiming at a definition of foreign exchange assets which would 
resolve at least some of the present inconsistencies; but a definition, 
however good, can never solve the problem completely and satisfactorily. 
It will be necessary to carry both in the original national data and in 
the Fund’s publication of these data a sufficient degree of breakdown to 
make clear to the user to what extent the total carried under any one 
definition is alFected by the inclusion or exclusion of border-line 
categories. On this point, as on so many others, there appears the 
advantage in the co-existence in the international field of both a central 
statistical bulletin which of necessity provides only the minimum of detail 
regarding each concept, and specialized publications which contain 
adequate breakdown necessary for the student who wants to do analytical 
work in that particular field.* 

It may be worth while stressing some of the valuable contributions 
which certain intergovernmental agencies, including the Fund, can make 
to statistics in general. Certain of these contributions have long been 
recognized and need no special elaboration, such as standardization and 
definition and the derivation from national statistics of certain world 

3 The difficulty of finding a reasonable definition of foreign exchange assets 
and liabilities for purposes of economic and financial analysis is further complicated 
by the fact that for certain operations of the Fund the Agreement provides in 
Article XIX a rather precise, and by the same token somewhat arbitrary, defini¬ 
tion of “monetary reserves.** The main purpose of this particular definition is to 
determine whether and to what extent a member country which heua used the 
resources of the Fund during a certain period will be required to replenish these 
resources at the end of that period. 
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statistics sucli as the volume of world trade or price index of world 
trade. But two other important contributions do need some elaboration. 

(a) The extensive handling by international agencies of the national 
statiatics of very many countries often provides opportunities, not so 
readily available to ' national compilers, to check national statistics 
and sometimes to discover flaws in them. Import statistics of one 
country provide a check on export statistics of other countries. Price 
indices in countries of similar economic conditions may be expected to 
agree, and, if they do not, provide a starting point for analysis of the 
cause for disagreement which, not infrequently, is found to lie in the 
weakness of the index number rather than in the difference in price 
development. Export prices of one country should move in a way com¬ 
parable to import prices of other countries with whom it mainly deals. 
A tabulation recently made by the Fund of national statistics on im¬ 
ports and exports for the year 1946 indicated a remarkable excess of ex¬ 
ports over imports of the world as a whole and gives a clue to an 
apparently extensive under-valuation of imports in a large number of 
countries. 

(b) International agencies will also in many cases be important 
primary sources of statistics. In the Fund's proposal on balances of 
payments is incorporated a provision that international agencies be 
considered not as parts of the territory in which they are located, but 
as independent agencies which should prepare their own balances of 
payments. This distinction is a minor one with respect to those agencies 
whose expenditures are mainly for administrative purposes. But 
agencies with large capital or handling a large volume of international 
transactions will have balances of payments of very significant impor¬ 
tance. They will also often provide primary material for incorporation 
in balances of payments of individual countries which either cannot 
he obtained directly or, if it were obtained directly, would lead to 
undesirable discrepancies. Thus, for instance, customs records on 
UNRRA-financed imports in the countries which received UNRRA 
supplies are not normally available and the best basis for the estimation 
of the value of these supplies should be the UNRRA records. Similarly, 
in the Fund's view, the best basis for the inclusion of reparations in 
balances of payments would be the value put on these supplies by the 
International Reparation Agency. The Fund and the Bank also engage 
in large capital transactions and their accounts will constitute important 
elements in the world balance of payments picture. The acquisition 
of about 1.3 billion dollars in gold by the Fund during the first half of 
1947, for instance, is a factor to be taken into consideration in the analysis 
of changes in gold and dollar balances which practically cannot be per¬ 
formed without use of the Fund’s own statistics. 
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' The collection of statistics on a large scale imposes on the Fund the 
responsibility to make available for general use the essence of the material 
it has collected, except to the extent that such material has been obtained 
under confidence. So far the Fund has issued no statistical publications. 
An internal statistical bulletin entitled “International Financial Statis¬ 
tics,*' has recently been started which it is intended to make available 
for general use early in 1948. This bulletin contains data on the Fund 
and the Bank, exchange rates, foreign trade, gold production and gold 
and foreign exchange assets and liabilities, the domestic assets of the 
monetary system, “money" in its various forms, index numbers of the 
quantum and the price of imports and exports, and of agricultural and 
industrial production—^including, it will be noted, certain material col¬ 
lected by the United Nations Secretariat or by other Specialized Agen¬ 
cies. “International Financial Statistics" will carry this information 
arranged country by country for all member countries, for important 
non-metropolitan areas of member countries, as well as for certain 
non-member countries. 

The Fund will also start publication in 1948 of an annual volume on 
balance of payments somewhat similar to those previously published by 
the League of Nations. 


R^sum^ 

Le champ d’action du Fonds monetaire international et la rapidite 
avec laquelle il doit proceder exigent qu’il ait constamment a sa dis¬ 
position un vaste ensemble de statistiques. Au cours de sa premiere 
annee d’activit6, le Fonds s'est preoccupe de rassembler plutot des sta¬ 
tistiques, d’ordre financier et monetaire que d'autres statistiques econo- 
miques. Les rapports qui existant entre d’une part les avoirs en 
or et en deVises etrang^ree et d'autre part, les statistiques de la balance 
des paiemants y sont Tobjet d'un examen assez approfondi. C’est 
ainsi qu'il est fait etat du probl^me particulier de la conversion. 

En employ ant une vaste documentation statistique, portant sur 
un grand nombre de pays, le Fonds se rend compte des probl^mes fonda- 
inentaux que posent les questions de comparability, de definition et 
d’unification, et il ne se dissimule pas que toute definition, si soigneu- 
sement qu’on la formule, presentera inevitablement un certain degre 
d'arbitraire. Une conference gynerale qui portera sur la balance des 
paiements devra permettre au Fonds de disposer dans les premiers mois 
de Tannye 1948 de donnyes k la fois comparables entre elles et relativement 
completes sur la balance des paiements de la plupart des pays. 



WLAtt IS 

Le Fonds cherche k mettre au point une definition des avoirs en de¬ 
vises etrangferes qui aurait pour efPet de faire disparaitre quelques unes 
des inconsequences actuelles; il estime toutefois necessaire d’accompagner 
les donnees qu41 publiera k cet egard d'une quantite suffisante de details. 

Parmi les contributions precieuses que certaines institutions inter- 
gouvernementales, y compris le Fonds, peuvent apporter k la science 
statistique en general, Ton cite; 1) roccasion qu’offre un large usage 
de statistiques provenant d*un grand nombre de pays, de verifier les 
statistiques nationales et d’y decouvrir parfois des imperfections; 2) Tu- 
tilisation, dans bien des cas, des institutions internationales comme 
source capitale de statistiques. 

Le Fonds projette de diffucer en 1948, Tusage du public, son bulletin 
Statistiques financieres internationales^ ainsi que de publier un volume 
annuel sur les balances des paiements. 


Following the preceding paper Mr. THEODORE BESTERMAN., 
Director of the Library Documentation and Statistical Services of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
made a brief statement on behalf of his Organization in lieu of a report. 
He spoke of the very recent establishment of the statistical service of 
his Organization, which accounted for the absence of a report at this 
meeting. He announced that it was one of his duties during the Con¬ 
ferences to arrange with the United Nations and the other agencies for 
a coordinated program of statistical services. He stated that UNESCO 
was prepared and anxious to bear its share of the statistical activities 
and t6 enter into understandings in regard to standardization, exchange 
and demarcation of fields of statistics in connection with its work. 
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DitcuMion 

At the conclusion of the reports, the Chairman remarked on the fact 
that in the presentation of these reports, each speaker had referred to the 
statistical activities of other Specialized Agencies and of the United 
Nations in addition to those of his own agency. That seemed to be 
clear and tangible evidence that a world statistical system was actually 
in process of development and that the work of the various agencies 
was not being conducted in isolation from each other but was being 
integrated into a consistent and cooperative common product. He then 
invited discussion or questions on the reports. 

Mr. G. F. SHIRRAS (United Kingdom) raised two questions: (1) Is 
there sufficient concatenation among the Specialized Agencies in regard 
to the statistical information which they gather? (2) Where does the 
International Statistical Institute fit into the future pattern of statis¬ 
tical organizations? On the second point he referred to a paper by Mr. 
Rice on “A Future Role for the International Statistical Institute in 
International Statistics,” which was scheduled for another meeting of 
the Conferences. 

Mr. M. NSOULI (Lebanon) commented on the method of procedure 
of the World Statistical Congress and suggested the formation of commit¬ 
tees to discuss practical means of achieving improvement in method¬ 
ology among the national statistical offices in regard to standardiza¬ 
tion and comparability of definitions of statistical units. 

Mr. POLAK, in answer to Mr. Shirras, stated that all statistics put 
out by international organizations could not provide the detailed infor¬ 
mation needed for special purposes. The Specia^zed Agencies concerned 
with world problems in their own fields must specialize in their own 
functions and integrate their statistical activities with those of other 
agencies. 

Mr. SHIRRAS asked further, who should be responsible for the balance 
of payments statistics published in the United Nations statistical 
bulletins? 

The CHAIRMAN replied that the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations had the function of a collecting agency as well as that of co¬ 
ordination among the Specialized Agencies. On balance of payments 
data, he believed it was agreed that the FUND would collect and the 
United Nations would use them for general dissemination. 

Mr. V. TOLENTINO ROJAS (Dominican Republic) expressed his 
opinion that international agencies could not be responsible for the 
quality of statistics supplied by national services. He suggested round- 
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table meetings during the Conferences for the improvement of national 
statistical services through the exchange of views and the development 
of uniform procedures. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that there had been two opposite kinds of 
criticism on the program of the Congress: (1) that it was too diversi¬ 
fied to be followed easily by the participants, and (2) that it was not 
sufficiently detailed to cover all the necessary subjects. He believed 
that the program was actually well arranged, and suggested the value 
of informal contacts during the Conferences among persons with like 
interests and common problems. 

Mr. E. Z. ZULAGA (Columbia) addressed a question to Mr. Polak 
concerning the comparability of international trade figures. He did not 
see how import and export figures from different countries could be made 
to agree, in view of the inclusion in export figures of merchandise in 
transit. 

Mr. POLAK in answer said there were many factors affecting the 
comparability of trade statistics and that commodities in transit was 
only one of the factors. He considered it sometimes possible to improve 
the statistics of one country by checking with those of another. 

The CHAIRMAN concluded the meeting by remarking that the re¬ 
sumes of progress given by the respective Specialized Agencies are 
of great value to those concerned with the development of a world statis¬ 
tical system with different parts fitting together. 



RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN STATISTICAL 
ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 

PART 1 


Wednesday^ SepUmber t0» at 2: 00 p.m. 

Chairman : 

G. Darmois 

Memhtr from Francet Stattatical Commiaaion of the Economic and 
Social Council 

The CHAIRMAN introduced in turn the representatives of the sta¬ 
tistical services of different national governments, who presented to 
the meeting various reports on recent developments in statistical acti¬ 
vities in their respective countries. At this meeting reports were given 
by representatives from the United Kingdom, Poland, China and Brazil. 
Due to lack of time, the report for Turkey, as well as all discussion on the 
reports, was put off till the next meeting. Two reports, from Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Canada, not read at the meeting, are included with those 
which were orally presented as follows: 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN OFFICIAL STATISTICS 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

by J. Stafford 

Central Statiatical Office, Officea of the Cabinet 
{United Kingdom) 

1. Introd oction 

In the United Kingdom, as no doubt in other countries, problems 
arising out of the war or out of the economic difficulties following the 
war have given a strong impetus to the development of official statistics. 
A large body of new information has had to be collected and analyzed 
so that the Government should be acquainted with the facts bearing upon 
a wide variety of problems and so that appropriate action on, and deci¬ 
sions about the prosecution of the war, or the readjustment of society to 
peacetime conditions might be made. During the war, for example, 
statistics were collected and presented about the use of shipping, the 
production and shipment of munitions, and more directly on operational 
matters. Similarly, problems of readjusiments have made it desirable 
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to continue the collection of such facts first obtained systematically du¬ 
ring the war as those relating to employment, production, stocks, con¬ 
sumption, and usage of materials. 

While the war was still in progress attention was drawn by the White 
Paper on Employment Policy issued by the Government to one of the 
more vital needs^to be served by ohicial statistics. In the White Paper, 
the Government accepted for the postwar world the responsibility of 
maintaining as far as practicable a high and stable level of employment, 
and accepted also the fact that this responsibility could not adequately 
be discharged unless ministers and officials had to assist them both for 
the formulation and execution of policy statistical intelligence about the 
condition of the economy. 

2. The Statistics of Teade Act 

This is a very summary picture of the background against which recent 
developments may be seen. It is not possible, nor is it necessary here, 
to attempt a complete catalog of recent British statistical events. All 
that is attempted is to choose a small number of cases from different 
fields which may be taken as illustrative and which may be of some gene¬ 
ral interest. 

A recent event of outstanding importance in British official statistics 
and to economists and statisticians outside the Government service has 
been the passing this year of the Statistics of Trade Act. The origin of 
this measure is to be found in the White Paper on Employment Policy 
to which reference has already been made. The provisions of the Sta¬ 
tistics of Trade Act resulted from deliberations of statisticians of the dif¬ 
ferent departments of the statistics which would be required after the 
war to implement policy as laid down. Under emergency powers a con¬ 
siderable flow of statistical information has been brought into being and 
the question presented itself of what, if anything, of this had a purely 
or mainly wartime use and could be relinquished at its termination; 
and in what ways this information would need supplementing with the 
changing objectives of Government x>olicy. The result was to obtain 
statutory authority for the collection of what may be regarded as a more 
or less permanent flow of economic statistics after emergency powers 
were no longer held by Government. Although other countries have 
such powers it may be pointed out that in the United Kingdom one must 
regard as a change of view of some importance the taking of express 
statutory powers for the collection of information for its own sake on 
the scale laid down in the Act. 

The Statistics of Trade Act allows Government departments with the 
responsibilities for different sectors of the economic system to collect 
from business periodic statistics about economic conditions in a wide 
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sense. The periodicity of returns is not laid down in the measure. That 
is, the Government may determine such with regard to the importance 
of different classes of information or different fields of activity. 

The schedule to the Act lists the subjects on which information may 
be obtained, of which the more important are: emplo 3 anent, output 
and sales outgoings and capital expenditure, materials purchatsed 
for use and stocks. A good deal of information of this kind is in fact 
being collected currently, and a good guide to the extent of present in-' 
formation is to be found in the pages of the Monthly Digest of Statistics 
prepared by the Central Statistical Office with the cooperation of depart¬ 
ments. As an example we may cite the interesting and important set 
of employment statistics collected by the Ministry of Labor and National 
Service. With few exceptions monthly returns of employment are ob¬ 
tained from all manufacturing establishments, with an analysis by sex, 
showing separately those over the insured age limit, and with break¬ 
down between those employed on direct export and home orders. Re¬ 
cently the innovation has been introduced of asking employers to give 
an estimate of employment in the near future, but* too little experience 
has been obtained to show whether this will provide information of value. 
Additionally, returns are obtained, frequently on a sample basis, from 
service industries so that in total the information allows month by month 
estimates to be made of the way in which manpower is disposed between 
various industries and allows a close watch to be kept on the detail of 
the employment situation. 

Returns on production are being extended to cover new activities, 
particularly in the capital goods industries, while the Board of Trade 
has recently instituted, on a sample basis, a new system of returns of 
retail sales. These and other developments may be hoped to fill in some 
of the gaps in our monthly service of economic statistics. 

One aspect of the Statistics of Trade Act may be said to relate to 
these short period statistics; another relates to censuses of production 
and distribution. The Act gives statutory force to the main recommen¬ 
dations of two advisory committees set up by the President of the Board 
of Trade, one on the census of production and the other on the projected 
census of distribution. 

The Act makes obligatory the taking of a census of production in 1949 
and every subsequent year, and repeals the Census of Production Act 
of 1906 which provided for quinquennial censuses. Again following 
the recommendations of the advisory committee, the Act allows more 
information to be collected than was the case in the past on such import¬ 
ant subjects as cost of production, including the wages and salaries bill, 
capital expenditure, and hours worked. A partial census of production 
for the year 1946 has been taken for certain industries under emergency 
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powers and the results are providing guidance about new questions which 
will be of value when the first full census is taken. In addition, of course, 
there is the considerable direct value of the partial census as a source of 
information on the important industries which are covered by it. 

The Act also provides for the taking of censuses of distribution and 
services in such years as may be determined by the Government, covering 
subjects similar to those on which information may be collected in cen¬ 
suses of production, though of course it is to be expected that the primary 
emphasis will b6 on an appropriate analysis of sales. 

The importance of the two censuses in the future need not be labored. 
They will provide a more comprehensive picture of the British economy 
than has hitherto been available. They will allow more up-to-date infor¬ 
mation. For national income and expenditure estimates they will, of 
course, be invaluable. 

3. The National Farm Survey 

In part, at any rate, the Statistics of Trade Act looks to the future. 
An interesting development of the recent past is the making of a national 
farm survey of England and Wales, complemented by a similar study 
for Scotland. The purpose of the survey has been described as the com¬ 
pilation of a modern Domesday Book in order to provide a record of 
the position of the agricultural industry. 

Very briefly the data for the survey were compiled by representatives 
of the county agricultural committees visiting each holding of more 
than 5 acres during the years 1941 to 1943. Some 300,000 holdings in 
all were visited and the information so collected was married with the 
statistics given by farmers on the main annual returns. The normal 
June return made by farmers was amplified for the purposes of the sur¬ 
vey by the addition of questions on rents paid and the duration of occu¬ 
pation of holdings. 

The survey had a wide scope covering judgments on the technical 
efficiency of individual farmers, the technical condition of the farm as 
regards layout and transport facilities, public utility supplies, together 
with questions on rent, the type of activity carried out, and so forth, 

A fourteen percent sample of the returns, stratified both by size of 
holding and by location, has already been analyzed and the results pub¬ 
lished. It is hoped that the full data will be of high interest for research 
purposes both to the Agricultural Economists Service and to others. 

4. The Social Survey • 

The social survey is a wartime creation which had as its purpose the 
making of direct inquiry of the public on a variety of subjects. It is 
now a part of the Central Office of Information, a department of 
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Gtovemment. One of its recent and most interesting inquiries has been 
in the field of housing. In the summer of 1946 a sample of over 
10,000 dwellings was taken from local authority rating lists and inquiries 
made directly of each household concerning the number and relation¬ 
ship of persons in the household, the number of habitable rooms, the 
broad income group into which the head of the house fell, the type of 
dwelling, and the like. 

The results throw light upon the way in which the housing resources 
of the country are being used—for example, the extent of under-utiliza¬ 
tion and of over-crowding. 

Another work of the social survey is the survey of sickness. This has 
received some publicity as a result of publication of the results in the 
first quarterly return of the Registrar-General for England and Wales 
for the year 1947. Since 1944 the social survey has each month inter¬ 
viewed a sample of some 3,000 persons stratified by locality. Questions 
are asked about illnesses, days of incapacity, and number of medical 
consultations. 

' 5. National Incomk and Exi’RNDrrrRK 

The estimation of the National income and expenditure of the United 
Kingdom by official statisticians is not so recent a development as to 
warrant very much being said on this subject. With the very active 
encouragement and support of Lord Keynes, estimates were first 
prepared and made public for the year 1938 and 1940 for the purpose of 
assisting financial and economic policy during the strain of the war years. 
The broad lines of this work have been fully described in the annual 
White Papers on National Income and Expenditure. Many will be 
acquainted with them, the more so as work in various countries has deve¬ 
loped along parallel lines, assisted as it has been by formal and informal 
discussions between people working in this field. Since these estimates 
were first made, continuous effort has been made to effect improvement, 
sharpening concepts, improving old or finding new sources of data, sys¬ 
tematizing work, improving price data, tracking down items of income 
and expenditure previously overlooked, and so on. 

There is one major development in this field to which attention may 
be called. The great deficiency in the United Kingdom estimates, as 
is well known, is the absence of data for measuring investment expendi¬ 
ture directly, thus depriving official statisticians of a valuable check on 
their income estimates and forcing the hazardous use of differences 
to provide an indirect estimate of this important and variable item of 
expenditure. 

As in other countries, so too in the United Kingdom, steps have been 
taken to fill this gap. Estimates from purchasers of investment goods 
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are being obtained in the field of public or near-public activity and offi¬ 
cial statisticians are exploring the sampling basis which may be adopted 
to yield similar data from the field of private business. 

Again as in other countries, it is not the intention to stop short at ob¬ 
taining estimates of past investment. The needs of full employment 
policy demand intelligence of the likely near-future movements in invest¬ 
ment expenditure; and to provide this some thought has been given 
to the obtaining of forecasts from those who bear financial responsibility. 
At the present time in the United Kingdom, the making of such forecasts 
presents formidable difficulties, but a start has been made and it is hoped 
that figures of a more comprehensive nature will be obtained. 

0. Standard Industrial Classification 

For some time statisticians of the interested Government departments, 
together with the Central Statistical Office, have been engaged in pre¬ 
paring an industrial classification which could be accepted as standard 
for the analysis of labor, trade, population, and other statistics. Good 
progress has been made in this work, and a minimum list of industries 
has been agreed upon and will shortly be published, so that those out¬ 
side the Government service may have the best help that can be given. 
The starting point for this work was the classification recommended by 
the League of Nations. 

It is unnecessary to underline the importance of this agreement. For 
a long time lack of comparability has been recognized as a serious dis¬ 
advantage, The new classification should allow us to make better use 
of the data we have. It is hoped that the work will be fully completed 
before the various postwar censuses are to be taken. 

7. The Interim Index of Retail Prices 

Recently a committee was set up by the Minister of Labor and National 
Service to advise on the official cost-of-living index of the Ministry of 
Labor, the weights of which have remained unaltered since 1914-and the 
food weights of which were based upon an inquiry made in 1904. The 
committee advised that further consideration should be given before 
a new permanent index was constructed, but recommended that the old 
index should meanwhile be withdrawn and replaced during the interim 
period by an index of retail prices based upon the pattern of expenditure 
revealed by an official inquiry into working class expenditure made 
in 1937-8.* 

The committee has, of course, recognized that the prewar consumption 
pattern did not necessarily have postwar validity. Indeed there 
is evidence that considerable shifts in consumption habits have 
taken place. Nevertheless, on balance, it was felt that this interim 
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solution offered definite advantages. Confidence in the old index had 
diminished and it Was desirable to find an acceptable substitute. Con¬ 
sumption patterns have recently shown considerable changes so that 
a postwar inquiry might reveal data of little significance for this pur¬ 
pose, and of course such an inquiry would take time to carry through. 

Purely as an interim measure, therefore, the committee recommended 
and the Minister decided to use the information from the prewar inquiry 
until some further stability might be expected in consumption habits 
and until more thought could be given to the construction of a perma¬ 
nent index. The new interim index will be published this summer. 

8. Publication of Official Statistics 

It may be useful to say something here about the steps taken or in 
prospect to make official statistics publicly available. The Board of 
Trade Journal and the Ministry of Labor Gazette continue as before the 
war to provide statistical information of a character with which many 
will be conversant. 

The first postwar issue of the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom 
is now in press, while it is hoped shortly to resume publication of the 
Official Guide to Statistics. 

An important innovation in this field has been the publication of the 
Monthly Digest of Statistics. This document had a wartime origin when 
the need was felt to bring together for .the use of Government officials 
the more important time series of economic statistics. With the active 
help of Government departments, a body of agreed statistics on a de¬ 
fined and consistent basis was brought together and edited by the Central 
Statistical Office. So far as possible, continuous series going back to 
prewar years have been established; so that the Digest is at once a 
recent economic history of the country and a guide to the current eco¬ 
nomic position. Its contents also provide a tolerably faithful record of 
the recent developments in the creation of a statistical information service 
in the United Kingdom. 

With the termination of the war it became possible to make available 
to the public this collection of statistics. The demand for the document 
shows that it has gone some way toward meeting the needs of research 
workers, the business community and the informed public. 

9, The Statistical Service 

It may not be inappropriate to conclude with a few words about what 
I regard as a most important development in the field of statistical 
organization.' 

During the war the Central Statistical Office was established with the 
primary function of serving the Cabinet with agreed and definitive 
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statistics and to handle the many statistical problems falling outside 
the responsibility of any one department. Despite the name of this 
office there is in the United Kingdom no centralization of the collection 
or analysis of statistics; the functions of the Central Statistical Office 
are rather advisory, consultative and coordinating. Some success 
has been achieved in the building up of a common outlook and interest 
in statistical matters and in filling out the statistical service into a more 
comprehensive and integrated whole. 

In another direction, too, an important step has been taken. Provi¬ 
sion has been made for the establishment of a statistical service by the 
laying down of minimum qualifications for new entrants and by provi¬ 
ding a regular ladder of promotion parallel to that for the administra¬ 
tive grades. Broadly the arrangements now in force are these: En¬ 
trants into the statistical service of the Government are recruited in the 
normal method, z.e., by examination and competetive interview identical 
with those for and side by side with administrative officers. In this 
way it is hoped to ensure that statistical officers will have the potential 
administrative qualities which are regarded as essential for statisticians 
who may have to administer statistical departments and who will have 
to work upon administrative problems. In addition, recruits to these 
statistical service must have the requisite technical qualifications as 
attested by academic records or personal experience. Provision is 
made for the interchange of statistical staffs between the departments 
and into and out of the Central Statistical Office. 

These arrangements are being buttressed by facilities for further 
technical training which, at the moment, are being provided for exe¬ 
cutive and clerical staff under the general direction of the Treasury 
and the Central Statistical Office. 

These are recent postwar developments. It is hoped that they are 
soundly based and that they will promote the healthy development 
of official statistics which will at once contribute to the good service of 
the public and make a due contribution to furthering the development 
of the science. 


R^sumi 

Les problfemes de la guerre et de Tapres-guerre ont donne une impul¬ 
sion energique au d6veloppement des statistiques officielles du Royaum- 
Uni. Un certain nombre d’even6ments r^cents dans le domaine dela 
statistique mojitrent cette extension dans diff^rents domaine?, 
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La loi sur les statistiques commerciales votee en 1947 est d'une im 
portance capitale; elle donne aux administrations gouvernementales 
des pouvoirs 16gaux pour recueillir aupr^s des entreprises des statisti¬ 
ques p^riodiques portant sur les conditons economiques au sens large, 
y compris les questions relatives aux efFectifs du personnel, k la 
production et aux ventes, aux d^penses et immobilisations, aux 
fournitures achet6es pour emploi imm^diat ou en vue de la constitution 
de stocks. Cette loi rend ^galement obligatoire en 1949 et pour cha- 
cune des annees suivantes, un recensement de la production, et pr6voit 
des recensements de la distribution et des services aux annees que le 
gouvernement fixera. 

On a egalement cite une enquete sur les fermes en Angleterre et au 
Pays de Galles, completee par une etude similaire pour TEcosse; une 
enquete par Bondages sur Thabitation au cours de T^te 1945, une en¬ 
quete permanente sur la maladie qui se poursuit depuis 1944, les me- 
sures prises pour assurer une amelioration du calcul du revenu national 
et des depenses nationales, la pr6paration d’une classification indus* 
trielle module, la publication d’un nouvel indice provisoire des prix de 
detail remplacement de I’ancien indice officiel du cout de la vie. 

Les publications statistiques ofiicielles comprennent actuellement le 
Monthly Digest of Statistics (Resume mensuel des statistiques), mis 
la disposition du public depuis la fin de la guerre, en plus des infor¬ 
mations statistiques que le “Journar’ du Minist^re ,du commerce et la 
“Gazette’’ du Ministfere du travail continuent a fournir comme avant 
la guerre. Le premier numero d’apr^s-guerre du Statistical Abstract 
of the United Kingdom (Resume du Royaume-Uni) est sous presse et on 
esp^re reprendre prochainement la publication de VOfficial Guide to 
Statistics (Guide officiel des statistiques). 

Le Bureau central de statistique, cree pendant la guerre n’est pas 
un bureau central qui rassemble et analyse des statistiques; il a plutot 
un role consultatif et de coordination. II a reussi k transformer le ser¬ 
vice statistique en un ensemble plus comprehensif et plus complet. 



STATE STATISTICAL SERVICES IN POLAND 


by Stefan A. Szulc 

President 

Central Statistical Office {Poland) 

I. Organization of thk .Statistical Sehvicks in Poland 

As provided by the decree of July 31, 1946, the main body concerned 
with state statistics in Poland is the Central Statistical Office, which 
reports to the President of the Central Planning Board, the planning 
center of national economy. 

The primary functions of the Central Statistical Office are: 

1. To conduct statistical surveys according to the program approved 
by the Cabinet; 

2. To compile statistical data for the purpose of planning the national 
economy; 

3. To coordinate and supervise statistical surveys and reporting car¬ 
ried on by different authorities, offices, public, and social bodies. 

In addition to these services, the Central Statistical Office engages in 
research work on problems concerning theory, methods and organization 
of statistics and scientific collaboration in the statistical field with other 
countries. 

Although statistical services in Poland are centralized, as indicated 
above, the Central Statistical Office has no monopoly on the collection 
of statistical data. Other authorities and offices may also undertake 
statistical inquiries, but not without consulting the Central Statistical 
Office and applying methods and questionnaires approved by the Central 
Statistical Office. This arrangement endows the Central Statistical 
Office with considerable authority, and should bring about, at an early 
date, coordination of statistical inquiries, thus making it easier to obtain 
necessary data. 

Keeping a register of statistical inquiries falls also within the scope 
of the Central Statistical Office. The register will provide the Office 
with facilities for supervision and coordination of statistical inquiries 
and also enable statistical workers to secure correct information concern¬ 
ing the kinds of inquiries already undertaken, and the areas covered by 
them. 

It should be noted that the authority given the Central Statistical 
OfiSce has bearing on statistical work conducted not only by state 
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authorities but also by other public and social bodies, such as seif- 
governmental units, chambers of commerce, and social insurance 
centers. 

In case of need to make use of evidence given by unofficial persons 
or private institutions, the Cabinet has^the power to impose upon these 
individuals or institutions the obligation of answering statistical in¬ 
quiries. This information, regarded as confidential, may be used solely 
for statistical surveys, and is not to be given either to public authori¬ 
ties, private institutions, or individuals for any other purpose. 

The regulations of the law on the organization of state statistical 
services have not yet been brought fully into operation, particularly as 
regards the register of statistical inquiries and the approval of statis¬ 
tical questionnaires by the Central Statistical Office. These shortcom¬ 
ings are due to the fact that in the early stages of reconstruction and 
reorientation of statistical work the primary concern was to get any and 
all statistical estimates, and the orderly procedure was deemed secondary. 

The trend in the operation of statistical services gives a basis for a 
forecast that in the future most major statistical surveys undertaken 
by the Government will be conducted by the Central Statistical Office. 

II, WoEK Carried on by the Central Statistical Office 

The present situation concerning the main sectors of work carried on 
by the Central Statistical Office may be represented as follows: 

1. Population and Vital Statistics 

On February 14, 1946, a population census was taken. The information 
obtained was limited to sex, main age groups, and nationality. Despite 
this limitation it supplied the first reliable estimate of Poland’s postwar 
population and its distribution. 

Because of radical changes in population since the above census was 
taken, plans are being made for a new population census early in 1948.* 
This census is also to be limited, but less so than in 1946. The field 
work will cover the entire population of the country, but in order to ob¬ 
tain the results of the census as promptly as possible the sampling me¬ 
thod will be applied to the major part of tabulation, especially cross¬ 
tabulation. 

Migration movements of Poland’s population play a very important 
part in its composition and distribution status. Poles scattered all over 

♦According to later information received from the author of this report, the 1948 
census had to be postponed on account of technical difliculties. A detailed popu¬ 
lation census, together with a census of agriculture and industry, is projected 
for 1050.—ed. 
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the world come back to their country and those from overcrowded 
Central Poland settle on recovered territories. Germans are repatriated 
to Germany; Ukranians, Byelorussians, and Lithuanians to the U.S.S.R. 
The statistical services report all these migration movements comprising 
several million people, but cannot register much more than the direction 
of migration and the number of people involved. 

The system of filling out registration forms when change of residence 
in Poland occurs will possibly ensure, in the near future, facilities for 
collecting migration statistics, particularly in regard to the shifting of 
population from rural districts to towns. 

Problems of collecting accurate vital statistics have not yet been 
successfully solved. Until the end of 1945, marriages, births, and deaths 
were registered in the major part of Poland by the clergy. Since Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1946, civil register offices have been established all over Poland, 
but it has led to much confusion. Many marriages are not registered 
in these offices, neither are all births or deaths. The Central Statistical 
Office has satisfactory tentative data concerning the general trend of 
births and deaths. However, a long time will elapse before accurate 
and complete statistics can be obtained. Statistical data on deaths in 
large towns arc the only satisfactory estimates at present available. 

2. Statistics CoNCERNI^o Economic Conditions 

Agriculture, Accurate statistical data on agriculture are difficult to 
obtain, owing to the destruction of many civil documents, such as land 
and mortgage survey registers. The land reform (parcelling of large 
farms) brought into being a large number of farms whose areas have not 
yet been accurately surveyed. Similarly, the acreage of settlers on 
farms on recovered territories is not always ascertained. At the present 
time, only land surveys are being made and recorded in new registers. 
The poorly qualified administrative staffs in some small communities 
have also been an obstacle to the collection of statistical data. 

Statistics on agricultural production are based on: 

(1) Any annual census of cultivated land and sown acreage, under¬ 
taken annually in late June by the administration of rural communities. 

(2) Estimates of yield per acre, made after harvest by special app¬ 
raisal commissions in the communities. 

In addition, the Central Statistical Office gets data from about 3,600 
rural agents who report monthly, and in some seasons fortnightly, on 
many phases of agriculture. For example, recently there was a propo¬ 
sal made to initiate estimates of milk and egg production through the 
reports of the rural agents. 

Inasmuch as the 1946 census of cultivated and sown land did not 
give correct estimates, dispositions were given for special additional 
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inquiries in about a hundred rural localities all over Poland, to be under¬ 
taken hy district land surveyors in the course of the current year. 

A livestock census is conducted annually as of the first of July. 

Industry. In the middle of 1945, a brief census of industrial plants 
was taken with particular regard to damages in buildings and power 
equipment. This census included all industrial plants and handicraft 
workshops employing five or more workers. 

On the basis of evidence given by taxpayers to the treasury, statistical 
data are collected for all industrial plants classified by branch of industry 
and by ownership (governmental, self-governmental, cooperative or 
private). These data cover only the number of plants and the number 
of persons employed. 

Annual statistical surveys of industrial production cover plants where 
five or more workers are employed, while monthly surveys deal only 
with plants employing 20 or more workers. These reports relate to vo¬ 
lume and value of production, power distribution, materials used in pro¬ 
duction, fuel and oil consumption. Production is evaluated in gross 
figures—total value of manufactured products—but due to detailed ac¬ 
count of materials used in production, fuel, etc., there is also a possibility 
of estimating the net value. The value is given in current prices. How¬ 
ever, as prices fluctuate greatly, stable prices of 1937 are also quoted, 
which makes it possible to reckon the production output index. Pro¬ 
ducts are reported according to a special classification containing nearly 
5,000 items. This enables the Central Statistical Office to apply uniform 
questionnaires to all production branches. 

At present there are published two indices of industrial production: 
(1) a comprehensive index prepared by the Institute of National Eco¬ 
nomy; (2) an index of the output of basic commodities, based on some¬ 
what different principles, issued by the Central Statistical Office. 

Foreign trade. Only in the last few months has the Central Statistical 
Office succeeded in organizing adequate statistics in respect to foreign 
trade, based on reports made by importers and exporters at the custom 
houses. As the value of imported and exported goods cannot be exact¬ 
ly reckoned, these statistics relate only to volume of trade. Along 
with this there are published statistical estimates on the basis of reports 
on fulfilment of trade agreements. These estimates include also the 
value of commodities according to prices taken as the basis for the 
clearing account with foreign countries. 

Statistics of commercial enterprises will be carried on along the same 
lines as those of industrial plants on the basis of reports giveji by tax¬ 
payers to the treasury. 

Price statistics reveal the aspect of retail free market prices for food¬ 
stuffs, industrial produce, and services in more than 200 towns. Reports 
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of rural agents are used as a basis for statistics both on local prices receiv¬ 
ed by farmers for agricultural products and on prices paid by farmers 
for some industrial commodities. 

Statistics of wholesale prices have not been compiled so far, due to 
the consistently important disparity in prices obtained for the same 
commodity under different conditions in controlled trade and on the 
free market. 

There are several price indices calculated: a cost-of-living index for 
the two largest towns, Warsaw and Lo'dz'; indices of food prices in eight 
towns; and indices of different commodity prices in Warsaw and Lo'dz'. 

Family budget surveys, that is, inquiries into family living expenditures, 
now cover only a small number of families. Plans for large-scale inqui¬ 
ries in different centers of the country are in process of being mapped 
out and will shortly be put in operation. 

Statistics of salaries and wctges arc difficult to evaluate as the system 
of payments is rather intricate. Those payments are made in cash, 
in kind, and in allotments for prices lower than free market prices. As 
there is now a trend toward transition to wages and salaries paid fully, 
or almost fully, in cash, it is possible that these statistics will be usable 
in the near future. Annual and monthly reports of industrial plants 
give ample supply of material for this purpose. 

3. Other Brakches or Statistics 

The summary given above cites only the major statistical inquiries 
conducted by the Central Statistical Office. Surveys concerning statis¬ 
tics on income and the turnover tax, communal finances, and statistics 
dealing with all aspects of cultural events, which comprise a wide range 
of problems, have not been mentioned, nor has mention been made of 
statistical work undertaken by other governmental offices within the 
orbit of their activities, as, for example, statistics of railway transpor¬ 
tation conducted by the Ministry of Communications which cover a 
large field and are important to the general economy of the country. 

At present the Central Statistical Office issues Statistical News, a 
fortnightly review, and publishes the Statistics of Poland, a series which 
give detailed results of statistical surveys. The first postwar edition 
of the Statistical Yearbook will be ready shortly. 

This review will not be complete without mention of the Library of 
the Central Statistical Office. Before World War II, we were proud of 
having been placed on the mailing list of almost all countries for exchange 
publications. Works dealing with the theory and practice of statistics 
were collected by us on a worldwide scale. Under the German occupa¬ 
tion and during hostilities, the library incurred some losses, but its 
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nucleus remained intact. Now the exchange of publications with foreign 
countries has been resumed, although it is more restricted than before, 
due to transportation difficulties. The library comprises some 70,000 
volumes, and is again invaluable as an aid to all research workers, in 
statistics. 


4. Finaz. Kemabks 

Statistics in Poland have had an established tradition since World 
War I. However, when work was resumed early in 1945, we felt that 
we had started it anew because great damage and important changes 
had occurred. The resumption of statistical work was greatly impeded 
by the loss of scientific and technical workers who died or were murdered 
by the Germans during the war. For these reasons, despite considerable 
progress already made, a long time will elapse before we are fully satis¬ 
fied with the work being done. 


R4sum4 

La pr^sente note a pour objet de decrire les fonctions de TOffice cen¬ 
tral de statistique telles qu’elles ont ete fixees par le d6cret du 31 juil- 
let 1946. Les travaux qu’accomplit TOffice central de statistique sont 
les suivants: 

1. Statistiques demographiques. Un recensement limite de la popu¬ 
lation a et4 eflfectue le 14 fevrier 1946. On projette de proceder en 
1948 a un autre recensement de caract^re ^galement partiel pour lequel 
on utilisera des m^thodes de sondage pour T^tablissement des statis¬ 
tiques. On enregistre les mouvements importants de population ainsi 
que la direction de ces migrations et le nombre de personnes qui y pren- 
nent part. Des bureaux d’6tat-civil ont 6te cr468 depuis le 1®* janvier 
1946 mais on n’y enregistre pas la totalite des mariages, des naissances 
ou des dec^s-. 

2. Statiatiques de la aituation economique. On recueille des statis¬ 
tiques agricoles aupr^s des autorit^s des collectivit^s rurales et on les 
complete k Taide des rapports de 3,600 agents ruraux et des enquStes 
speciales faites par les cadastreurs de district. II est 6tabli des statis¬ 
tiques annuelles sur la production industrielle portant sur les entreprises 
employant au moins 5 ouvriers et des statistiques mensuelles portant 
sur les entreprises qui emploient au minimum 20 ouvriers. L’Institut 
. de r^conomie nationale public un indice de I’ensemble de la production 
industrielle; TOffice central de statistique publie un indiee de la pro- 
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duction des produits de base. Les statistiques du commerce ext6ri- 
eur, donnant les chiffres des importations et des exportations n’exis- 
tent que depuis ces derniers mois. Plus de deux cents villes dressent 
des statistiques des prix. de detail; plusieurs indices des prix sont eta- 
blis pour Varsovie, Lodz et d’autres villes. 

3. Autres catigories de statistiques, Indiquons en passant diverses 
autres 6tudes statistiques concernant les revenus, I’impot sur le chiffre 
d’affaires, les finances communales, les manifestations culturelles et 
les transports ferroviaires. Mentionnons les publications et la biblio- 
th^que de I’OfHce central de statistique. 



THE INDEPENDENTLY CONTROLLED STATISTICAL 
SYSTEM OF THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


by Jennings P. Chu 
Director of Statistics {China) 

The independently controlled statistical system of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment has its origin in the establishment on April 1, 1931, of the Direc¬ 
torate General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics, now in its sixteenth 
year. Its unique feature lies both in the central control over statistical 
personnel and technique by the highest statistical body in the National 
Government and in the free performance of statistical functions in vari¬ 
ous Government organs, central and local. It is a system which departs 
considerably from the American type of individual adaptation, and yet 
is by no means patterned after the dominant European type of high 
centralization. It attempts to merge the two and benefit by the advan¬ 
tages of both. The following^ will serve to give a short account of this 
so-called independently controlled statistical system of the Chinese 
Government. 


1. Origin and Establishment of the System 

I wish to recall to you the circumstances that prevailed in the early 
years of the Republic. With the chaotic political situation that suc¬ 
ceeded the Chinese Revolution in 1911, government finance was in urgent 
need of reform. Military governorship, accompanied by nepotism and 
corruption, was prevailing. Upon the successful completion of the Nor¬ 
thern Expedition in 1927, the unification of China was achieved. The 
National Government was contemplating the introduction of financial 
reforms. At the instance of the Ministry of Finance, a commission of 
financial experts were invited to China from the United States, headed 
by E. W. Kemmerer, and known as the Kemmerer Planning Commis¬ 
sion. The main objective of the Commission was the establishment of. 
an independent financial control system, for the application of a sound 
fiscal policy. Thus the Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Office of the Comptroller General, directly responsible to and under the 
jurisdiction of the National Government, with powers of financial plan¬ 
ning, budget preparation and enforcement, accounting, fiscal control, 
supervisory inspection, and audit. After deliberation by the legislative 
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body, it was decided to institute the Directorate General of Budgets, 
Accounts, and Statistics, with three organs framed within it, namely: 
the Directorate of Budgets, the Directorate of Accounts, and the Direc¬ 
torate of Statistics. 

The service performed by the Directorate of Statistics is not restricted 
to the field of finance, but also embraces the national census, statistics 
of public services, government personnel and their work, etc., and has 
proved to be of immense value in government planning, execution and 
investigation. 

Successful application of an independently controlled statistical sys¬ 
tem could only fulfill its expectations through the establishment of the 
Directorate General itself, superstructured in the Government admi¬ 
nistrative machinery. Its legal status is based upon the Organic Law 
of the Directorate General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics, the By- 
Law Governing the Installation of Budgetary, Accounting and Statis¬ 
tical Personnel within Government Offices, the insertion within the orga¬ 
nic laws of various government organs of clauses effecting the installa¬ 
tion of accounting and statistical units, and such other fundamental 
laws as the Statistics Law and the Census Law. 

2. Characteristics of the System 

The independently controlled statistical system has five main charac¬ 
teristics: 

(1) The character of independency. It has a three-fold implication: 
(a) independence in the organization of statistical units; (b) indepen¬ 
dence in the selection of statistical personnel; and (c) independence in 
the performance of statistical work. To ensure the above independent 
characteristics, the highest statistical body is framed within the struc¬ 
ture of the National Government. 

(2) The character of liaisonship. The independently controlled sta¬ 
tistical system is neither centralized, nor decentralized, but a combina¬ 
tion of the two. In this system the highest controlling body is the Di¬ 
rectorate General, while actual statistical functions are performed by 
statistical units installed within government organizations. The essen¬ 
tial feature of liaisonship is a team performance with a high degree of 
uniformity derived from central control and adaptability to local needs. 

(3) The character of uniformity. The installation of statistical units 
in various government organs is decided by the Directorate General, as 
justified by actual needs and circumstances. The, appointment, re¬ 
moval, transfer, and examination of personnel are centralized. The 
assignment, methodology, projects, forms,, devices, and classification of 
statistical subjects are either centrally controlled or uniformly ruled by 
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the Directorate General. It has proved to be both comprehensive and 
practioal. 

(4) The character of specialization. The selection of statistical per¬ 
sonnel, in comparison with other government functionaries, is conducted 
under a far more rigid process. Authorship of statistical books* or pro¬ 
fessorship in statistical courses is an essential requirement for the selec¬ 
tion of senior memb^ of the service. As to the other staff members, 
they are required either to have selected courses on statistics in college 
or to have passed the civil examination for statistical personnel. 

(5) The character of interdependence. The three functions admi¬ 
nistered by the IMrectorate General are highly interdependent. Sta¬ 
tistics of public services and of finance serve as a basis for budget 
preparation, budget gives rise to accounts, accounts result in financial 
statistics, and eventually, financial and other statistics form the basis 
of preparation for the budget. 

3. Powers and duties of the Directorate of Statistics 

The supreme body in charge of statistical functions, as has been poin¬ 
ted out, is the Directorate General of Budgets, Accounts and Statistics, 
under the direction of a Comptroller-General and ten Comptrollers. 
The Comptroller-General, under the jurisdiction of the President of the 
National Government, is in charge of all functions, directing and super¬ 
vising all personnel in the performance of their duties pursuant to law. 
Among the ten Comptrollers, six of them are recommended by the Comp¬ 
troller-General for appointment by the National Government, as Direc¬ 
tors and Deputy Directors, respectively, of the Directorate of Budgets, 
the Directorate of Accounts and the Directorate of Statistics. The 
administration is conducted . partly on an executive and partly on a 
committee basis. 

The powers and duties of the Directorate of Statistics are: (1) the 
direction and supervision of statistical personnel and statistical functions. 
(2) the designing and issuing of statistical forms, and the enforcement 
of uniform procedure in statistical tabulation and compilation; (3) the 
assignment of statistical work and the fixing of the statistical scope in 
each government department; (4) the undertaking and the compilation 
of the National Census statistics; and (5) the coinpilation of the National 
Statistical Report; and (6) the investigation of administrative efficiency 
and the compilation of statistics of administrative results. 

4. Designing the Enitobobmbnt of Statistical Projects 

The sti^Uoal pEojeott os fonnnlated and enforced by the Directorate 
of Statistics, poistiimt to low, consist of the ficUowing: 
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(1) The Population Census Project. In 1943 the Population Census 
Law was promulgated by the National Government, and the Direc¬ 
torate of Statistics formulated Hsien (County) Population Census Project. 
On account of her large territory and population and restricted means 
of communication, China is not yet suitable for the taking of a population 
census on a nation-wide scale, hence the Law allows the census to be 
conducted on a local basis. From 1942 to 1945 population censuses were 
undertaken in nine hsien (counties) in Szechwan Province and two hsien in 
Sikang. 

(2) The Commodity Prices Project. During the war, price inflation, 
gaining momentum, gave rise to the formulation in 1942 of the Commo¬ 
dity Prices Statistical Project, with carefully planned uniform methodo¬ 
logy. This involves the compiling of four price indices, namely: the 
Wholesale Commodity Price Index, the Retail Commodity Price Index, 
Government Office Appliances Price Index, and Government Service 
Personnel Cost-of-Living Index. These four indices are published on the 
tenth of each month, and are considered as the most thorough, exten¬ 
sive, accurate and timely indices compiled in China. 

(3) The Public Services Project. Consisting of two separate parts, 
one for the Central Government and the other for local governments, 
the project is one of the most extensive and complex of government 
statistical projects. It classifies statistical materials into 40 divisions, 
235 sub-divisions, and 1,072 table heads for the Central Government; 
28 divisions for provincial and municipal governments, and 24 divisions 
for hsien governments. 

5. Publication of Statistical Reports 

The main statistical publications of the Directorate of Statistics are 
as follows: 

(1) The National Statistical Report and Abstract. ^ 

(2) The Statistical Analysis of National Problems Series. 

(3) The Statistical Monthly, first published in October 1931, and 
to date has feached its 118th number. 

(4) Two Statistical Handbooks, one on the State of the Nation and 
the other on Economic Trends, submitted periodically to the President 
of the Republic for administrative use. 

(5) The China Statistical Yearbook, the first to be released by the 
end of this year. 


6. Structural Establishment 

The scheme for the establishment of statistical units was started with 
the Central Government organs, then extended to local governments 
and to government enterprises. 
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As of the end of June 1947, there are eight Bureaus of Statistics and 
660 Offices of Statistics in the principal and subordinate organs of the 
Central Government. In the provinces, municipalities and hsien, there 
are 32 Bureaus of Statistics and 1,196 Offices of Statistics. The total 
number of Statistical units throughout the country is 1,905 and the 
total number of service personnel is 4,946, without counting the Direc* 
torate of Statistics itself with a staff of 120 people. 

7. Futubb Projects 

The Directorate of Statistics is exerting all its efforts to promote and 
expand the statistical services, and has formulated plans for the reali¬ 
zation of the following: 

(1) Completion of a Statistical Network. Statistical units have 
been installed within the main branches of central, provincial, and muni- 
cipal governments; within the scope of hsfen governments and govern¬ 
ment enterprises, much awaits further achievement. It is of the ut¬ 
most importance that statistical units in these minor government organs 
and government enterprises should be installed on a large scale, slowly 
but surely. 

(2) Reinforcement of statistical recording methods for the attain¬ 
ment of comprehensive, accurate, and timely results. 

(3) Replenishment of statistical data with the installation of statis¬ 
tical files under the supervision of trained personnel. 

(4) Cooperation in the National Census. Since the promulagation of the 
Population Census Law in March 1947, the work of the National Census 
was transferred to the Ministry of the Interior with the Directorate of 
Statistics cooperating. A population census on a nation-wide scale has 
been projected for 1950. 

T% conclude, may I add that we have to bear in mind that the statis¬ 
tical system in China was inaugurated on the eve of the Japanese in¬ 
vasion of Manchuria, and its progress was hampered and its activities 
paralyzed on account of the Sino-Japanese War. Yet it is gratifying 
that during such a period when all efforts were marshalled for the pro¬ 
secution of the war, the Government still fostered the promotion of the 
statistical system. With victory achieved, China is heading for demo¬ 
cratic reforms, reconstruction, and rehabilitation. The world is united 
now more than ever, and international cooperation is aiming at world¬ 
wide stabilization and prosperity. All this leads to an extensive de¬ 
mand for accurate and timely statistical information for internal as 
well as external use, and towards this goal the Chinese Government is 
determined to keep abreast of the advanced countries of the world. 
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Resume 

Le syst^me de statiatique actuel du Government chinois a pour origine 
la creation, en 1931, de la Direction generate du budget, de la comptabi- 
lite et de la statistique. II presente un caract^re qui lui est propre: les 
statisticiens et les methodes de statistique sent soumis a un controle 
central exerce par Torgane superieur de statistique du Gouvernement 
national et les differents organes du Gouvernement tant centraux que 
locaux s’acquittent, comme ils le jugent bon, de leurs fonctions cn mati- 
^re de statistique. 

J.ics pouvoirs et les attributions de la Direction de la statistique com- 
prennent: J) la direction et le controle des statisticiens et des travaux 
de statistiques; 2) Pelaboration et la diffusion des questionnaires pour 
les statistiques ainsi que la mise en application de methodes uniformes 
pour retablissement des tableaux et le rassemblement des statistiques; 
3) la repartition des travaux statistiques et la determination des mati- 
eres sur lesquelles chaque departement administratif devra dresser des 
statistiques; 4) le rassemblement et retablissement des statistiques 
du recensement national; 5) Telaboration du rapport statistique sur le 
recensement national; 6) des enquetes sur le rendement de 1*administra¬ 
tion et retablissement de statistiques sur les resultats de 1’administration. 

Les programmes de statistiques tdabores et executes par la Direction 
de la statistique comprennent: 1) un recensement de la population; 
2) des statistiques des prix des produits de ba.se; 3) des statistiques de 
services publics. 

Les principalcs publications de la Direction de la statistique sont les 
suivantes: rapport complet et rapport resume sur la statistique nationale, 
ranalyse statistique des series relatives aux problemes nationaux; le 
Bulletin mensuel de statistiques, deux manuels de statistiques concernant 
la situation nationale et les tendances economiques actuelles, et VAn- 
nuaire, statistique de la Chine dont le premier num6ro doit paraitre d’ici 
la fin de 1947. 
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COORDINATION OF NATIONAL, STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL STATISTICS THROUGH THE 
BRAZILIAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND STATISTICS 

by Afranio de Carvalho 
Director^ International Docvmentntion Division 
Brazilian Institute of Geography and Statistics 

Coordination is a problem everywhere. The difficulty in solving this 
problem is greater in a federal country on account of the division of 
powers among the federal, state, and local governments. Naturally every 
country will try its own methods to satisfy the necessities of coordina¬ 
tion within its governmental organization. 

As far as statistics are concerned, Brazil had recourse to a solution 
by creating the Brazilian Institute of Geography and Statistics, whose 
principal objective is to promote the coordination of national, state, 
and municipal statistics. This creation was made possible, thanks to a 
collective agreement entered into by the federal and state governments, 
with the support of the municipal governments, in a statistical conven¬ 
tion signed in 1936. Incidentally, the Institute is the result of the persis¬ 
tent efforts of education of a statistician whom you know very well. He 
isTeixeirade Freitas, President of the Inter American Statis- \ 
tical Institute. 

The organization of the Brazilian Institute of Geography and Statis- 
tics is founded on the principles of the centralization of technical guid¬ 
ance and the decentralization of the operative work; the latter being 
accomplished by the federal, state, and local offices. As for the local 
offices or agencies which exist in all municipal communities and number 
now approximately 1,700, each of them has equipment in accordance 
with its importance. 

As the geographical services are to a certain extent complementary to 
those of statistics, the Institute takes charge of the control and deve¬ 
lopment of both activities so the different techniques and procedures 
in both these fields may be brought into uniformity throughout the coun¬ 
try. On the other hand, expenses are not duplicated because one single 
service supplies information for the three levels of governments con¬ 
cerned. 
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One of the fiinst j{)bs of the Institute was to secure a certain stability 
of the territorial divisions of the country. The statistical data have 
to be classified very often according to geographical units and constant 
changes in the territorial divisions are a problem to that classification. 
Therefore, it was proposed and established that changes cannot take 
place at irregular intervals but should, on the contrary, be permitted 
only every five years, that is, on the same date for the whole country. 
Changes are permitted at the end of the years ending in three or eight 
before and after each decennial census. A five-year period for judicial di¬ 
visions was confirmed by the new Brazilian Constitution. 

At the same time, other purposes are simultaneously pursued as a 
complement to the relative stability of the internal territorial division, 
as follows: 

(a) Coincidence between the boundaries of administrative and judi¬ 
cial divisions, so that the latter will be formed by grouping whole units 
of the first; 

(b) Identity of names by whieh the administrative and judicials divi¬ 
sions are called, it being prohibited that a subdivision, administrative 
or judicial, bear a name different from that of its seat; 

(c) Transfer of wiiole minor civil divisions and not parts of them, 
whenever an administrative unit is dismembered; 

(d) Description of the limits of administrative units according to 
natural boundaries or easily recognizable contours, it being prohibited 
that there be lack of continuity of the areas included within said 
units; 

(e) Land-mapping of all administrative units according to minimum 
standards previously fixed, on the occasion of the periodic territorial 
division; 

(f) Delimitation of Ithe urban area of every seat of the administrative 
division or subdivision on the occasion of the territorial division, so that 
it stands clearly separate from the rural area. 

With reference'to this last point, it must be explained that the urban 
area includes the suburban fringes, that is, the surroundings which belong 
essentially to it, for the development of dwellings and of industrial and 
eommercial buildings. As a consequence, municipal regulations in the 
dimensions of residential lots, structuremand height of buildings, align¬ 
ment, and so on, will prevail only within the limits of the urban area. 

The legal and definite separation between urban and rural areas not 
only brings a number of administrative advantages but also affords an 
easy and immediate me ins of classifying the population as urban or rural. 
This classificotions, far from being an obstacle, permits easy convertibility 
to all the usual classifications according to the number of inhabitants or 
the density of population. 
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As a rule, data collected by the local agencies are combined into state 
totals by the State Department of Statistics or one of its branches, and 
into both state and national totals by the Institute or one of the federal 
branches located in some of the ministries in Rio de Janeiro. That is 
the case, for instance, of the educational and cultural statistics which 
were first to be collected, reviewed, and published on a cooperative basis. 
As a matter of fact, it was this convincing experience with those statistics 
which were an objective of the Covenant signed by the Federal and 
State Governments in 1931 that led the same parties to sign the Conven¬ 
tion of 1936 by which that partial objective was transformed into a 
general one. The coordination of the educational and cultural statistics 
was extended to an over-all coordination. 

Similarly, data on agricultural statistics are collected, reviewed, and 
published on a cooperative basis. Forecasts of crops at the time of 
planting, and later on its confirmation, are made locally every three 
months, thus accompanying the changing conditions of (mltivation. 
Copies of these successive data prepared by the local agencies on the 
basis of information obtained from the principal farmers are simulta¬ 
neously available for the State and the Union. Notwithstanding the 
notorious difficulties of crop estimates and measurement of agricultural 
output, particularly emphasized in the case of Brazil, this new expe¬ 
rience of coordination is a very encouraging one. 

Another feature of the work done lately by the Institute is related 
to the foreign and domestic commerce of the country. These statistics 
are not easily collected on account of the number and diversity of the 
documents from which they are extracted. In order to facilitate the 
collection and coordination of trade statistics, it is proposed that only 
one official document, or “ guia is to be used for the transfer of mer¬ 
chandise from any part of the country to another, or to a foreign country. 
Whatever formalities that need to be fulfilled at the point of departure, 
at the destination, or in transit relating to the merchandise, including 
visas, will be certified on the said document, without requiring new ones. 

When one considers the ever-increasing quantity of documents offi¬ 
cially required, at least in Brazil, to transport goods from one part of 
the country to another, one may realize the relief that will be brought 
to commerce if the proposed legislation is enacted. Though the police 
power of the administration may vary significantly from time to time, 
as well as from one country to another, according to the role which the 
government considers it convenient to accomplish with respect to the 
economy, it will be exercised in any case with minimum nuisance to the 
public. At the same time, comparability of data will be made easier 
in the domestic and foreign trade due to the adoption of the common 
standards of classification with a convertibility index. 
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Therefore the Brazilian Institute of Geography and Statistics, in ord(;r 
to promote the coordination of national, state, and municipal statistics 
not only takes all the necessary administrative measures, but also makes 
suggestions for the improvement of legislation concerning its general 
objective. 


R^sum^ 

LTnstitut bresilieii do geographic et de statistiqiie est charge, entre 
autres taches, de travailler k la coordination des statistiques de la na¬ 
tion, des Etats ct des communes au moyeii d’une convention dc statis- 
tique con clue en 1036 entre les autorites federales, celles des Etats et 
les autorites municipales. L’organisation de ITnstitut est basee sur le 
principe, la centralisation de la direction technique et sur celui de la 
decentralisation des travaux d’exccution. 

L’Institut a reussi k obtenir une certaine stabilite des divisions ter- 
ritoriales interieures xjn faisant adopter une loi qui ne permet de modi- 
tier ces divisions qu’a des epoques determiiiees, une fois tons les cinq 
ans. Une loi analogue reglant la delimitation des zones urbaines fournit 
un moyen facile de classer la population en population urbaine ou rurale. 

Les donnees statistiques sont rccueillies par des bureaux locaux; 
les totaux des Etats sont calcules par Ic departement des statistiques 
des Etats et les totaux des Etats et de la nation sont etablis par I’lnstitut 
ou par Tune de ses sections federales. Ces statistiques portent sur T- 
enseignement, les activites culturelles, Tagriculture, le commerce cx- 
terieur et le commerce interieur. 

Pour faciliter le rassemblement ct la coordination des statistiques 
commcrciales, I’lnstitut a propose I’adoption d’une seule piece ofiicielle 
pour tout transport de marchandises a Pinterieur du pays ou vers I’et- 
ranger. 11 sera plus facile de comparer les donnees concernant taut Ic 
commerce exterieur que le commerce int^rieur si Ton adopte des normes 
communes de classification et un bareme de convertibilite. 



RECENT DEVELOPMENT IN THE STATISTICS 
OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


by F. Fttjfr 

Premidentf' StcUe ^Statistical OJJirc 
{Czechoslovakia) 

As a consequence of international events preliminary to and accom¬ 
panying the last war, the Czechoslovak Republic was torn asunder 
into four parts (not considering some small territories which were incor¬ 
porated into Poland). At the end of 1938, considerable parts of the 
borderland in the western part of the country were incorporated into 
Germany and the major part of the Czech population expelled. Sou¬ 
thern regions of Slovakia and the eastern extremity of the Republic 
(Subcarpathian Ukraine) were annexed by Hungary. In March 1939, 
Slovakia proclaimed its independence and the remaining territories — 
Bohemia and Mora via-Silesia—were occupied by the Germans who made 
them into a protectorate. These four territories underwent a series 
of sudden changes of public administration, and even of legal structure, 
which led to widely different results. 

This lack of uniformity on the administrative and legal levels became, 
after the liberation, a serious but not sole check on the efforts toward a 
quick resumption of statistical work in Czechoslovakia. Other im- 
l^ediments to statistical activities were overnight changes in managing 
personnel of most private undertakings, especially in industry, of 
all State, district and local officers, as well as the transfer of the 
German population in 1945 and 1946 and the resettlement of the aban¬ 
doned localities by the Czechs, which resulted in unprecedented move- 
ments of the population. Until Munich, the State Statistical Office 
in Prague had exclusive charge of investigations for the whole of the 
State territory. But during the war the then so-called Slovakian State 
set up a Statistical Office of its own, which after the liberation of 
Czechoslovakia continued and has been continuing its work. At 
present certain categories of statistical investigations are centralized 
in the State Statistical Office in Prague, and for the rest, national data 
are obtained by adding the data for Slovakia furnished by the Statis- 
^tical Office in Bratislava to those referring to the western provinces 
(Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia). 
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In the summer months of 1946 the State Stati8ti(?al Office began to 
lay the foundation of external statistical services, but restricted at this 
tentative stage such activity to the western provinces and covered 
only part of the program. The western provinces have been subdivided 
into 63 statistical districts; and for each district a special officer of the 
State Statistical Office (District Statistician) has been appointed, who 
is for the time being charged only with promoting local statistical 
activities. Above all, he summons overdue reports and takes an active 
part in the preliminary steps of very urgent statistical inquiries. This 
system is working well on the whole, and the State Statistical Office pro¬ 
poses to extend the network of District Statisticians and to widen the 
scope of their activity. 

The number of municipal statistical departments has increased since 
the liberation. The following towns have special statistical bureaus: 
Prague (population 910,000), Brno (266,000), Ostrava (172,000), Bratislava 
(126,000), Olomouc (54,000). The establishment of further statistical 
bureaus is being discussed with reference to Plzen (116,000), Liberec 
(49,000), and Opava (29,000). 

The principles underlying Czechoslovak statistics have been laid down 
by the Act of •January 28, 1919, No. 49 Sb., which established two organs 
to deal with statistics, the National Council for Statistics and the State 
Statistical Office. The National Council for Statistics is composed 
of representatives of the central administration, economic institutions, 
and scientific experts. It is an advisory body passing recommenda¬ 
tions with power of decision as to scope and method of statistical 
investigations. The State Statistical Office is the executive organ, and 
as such has to carry out the decisions made by the Council. Everyone 
—whether a natural or moral person—is required to give prompt and 
correct information in reference to statistical inquiries decided upon 
by the Statistical Council; he may be compelled by fines or otherwise 
to have the required investigations effected on his premises and at his 
expense. In urgent instances, decisions of the Prime Minister may be 
substitued for those of the vStatistical Council. 

Under the Act of October 2, 1946, No. 195 Sb., any person desiring 
to carry out statistical investigations has to apply for preliminary per¬ 
mission from the Statistical Office, which may be declined or granted, 
subject to si)ecified conditions. This provision is intended to limit the 
number of non-official statistical investigations. 

In the autumn of 1945, big industries, banks, and insurance companies 
were nationalized. Moreover, those undertakings were confiscated 
whose former owners were Germans or persons found guilty of collabo¬ 
ration with Germans: such property is temporarily in charge of specially 
assigned trustees (so-called ‘‘national trustees’*) and will in due time be 
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returned either to private enterprise or run on a cooperative basis or 
attached to nationalized industries. 

In the autumn of 1945, the Two-Year Plan Act was published. On 
January 1,1947, the Czechoslovak economy inaugurated the Plari regime. 
The preparation and the carrying out of the present plan as well as pre¬ 
liminary work to set up another plan for 1949 and subsequent years— 
these are the new tasks of the Czechoslovak Statistical Office, in addition 
to considerable extra work resulting from the postwar change-over, 
special issues raised by winding up the consequences of German occu¬ 
pation and the necessity of dealing with considerable changes of popu¬ 
lation (the German transfer and the resettlement). Special difficulties 
are daily arising, owing to the newness of the problems connected with 
nationalized economy and planning. 

The new organizational forms of Czechoslovak national economy and 
planning are not yet definite. It may suffice to point out that within 
the western provinces all undertaking, whether nationalized, coopera¬ 
tive, or private, are liable to membership of corresponding national fede¬ 
rations of industries, crafts, and trades. In such a way the task of the 
Czechoslovak statistical work is much facilitated. The federations them¬ 
selves, as well as their sections corresponding to the single branches, 
are cooperating not only in directing economic life, but also in planning 
and in statistical investigations. 

Under the decree of the President of the Republic of August 28, 1945, 
an Economic Council was set up consisting of nine Cabinet ministers 
of economic departments and a few other members. On this Council 
devolves the task of working out plans in all the fields of economic 
life and supplementing them whenever necessary, and of recommending 
specific measures and targets in view of the fulfillment of the plan. 

In November 1946, a special State Planning Office was set up whose 
duty it is to perform all preliminary work concerned with planning. The 
highest body of planning is the Central Planning Commission of the 
Economic Council, who submit recommendations to the Government. 
As to the plan itself, it becomes law on being approved by the National 
Assembly. 

For the present, new legislation on the organization of industry and 
industrial planning is being discussed, as well as new legal provisions 
concerning statistical returns. 

Ever since the liberation the State Statistical Office has been endea¬ 
voring to restart every kind of statistical investigation that had been 
discountinued during the war. The following are some of the most 
important new branches of the statistical service: 

In order to secure basic data with a view to establishing a plan for 
the rehabilitation of localities destroyed or damaged by war as well as 
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tor further development of the building program, a census of housing 
was carried through in January 1946. The results may prove of interest 
to the international public insofar as they cover all localities, including 
the countryside. It is hoped that these results may enable us to proceed 
in the near future to a sampling investigation of the rural housing condi- 
tians, which is intended to throw light on the deeper problems involved. 

In Czechoslovakia, as in many other countries, the ration system 
obtaining during and after the war has offered unprecedented facili¬ 
ties of investigating closely the demographic movement as shown by 
food distribution statistics, which have been compiled at monthly inter¬ 
vals ever since the autumn of 1939. As the general provision situation 
is improving there has been evidence, since 1946, of people caring less 
and less for exact registration for allocation of food cfirds, and conse¬ 
quently the reliability of these statistical data is on the decline. This 
was one of the motives for the Population Census of this year. 

At the same time, all the emergency changes of population to which 
World War II had given rise were covered by this investigation, such as 
deportation for political and racial reasons, and for the purpose of 
securing manpower; as well as direct loss of life due to the war, the 
transfer of the German population, and the repatriation of Czechoslovak 
nationals. 

Most important changes have taken place in industrial statistics, 
whi(!h will be described in another report. 


Resume 

11 n’a pas ete possible de realiser, apres la guerre, une reprise rapide 
des travaux de statistique en Tchecoslovaquie en raison du manque 
d’unite administrative et juridique entre les differentes parties du pays, 
des changements brusques dans le personnel de direction de la plupart 
des entreprises privees et de mouvements de population sans precedent. 
A rheure actuelle, certaines donnees statistiques sont centralis6e8 par 
rOffice national de statistique ^ Prague. D’autres donnees, concer- 
nant la Slovaquie sont fournies par TOffice de statistique de Bratislava. 

Les provinces occidentales sont subdivisees pour les besoins de la sta¬ 
tistique en 63 regions ayant chacune k sa tote un statisticien regional. 
II existe dans cinq grandes villes des bureaux de statistique municipaux, 
et on envisage d en creer dans trois autres villes. 
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L’organisation de la statistique en Tch^coslovaquie est confiee au 
Oonseil national de statistique et k TOffice national de statistique. Le 
Conseil national est un organe corisultatif; TOffice de statistique, un 
organe ex^cutif. Depuis la fin de la guerre, on a cree un conseil eco- 
nomique comprenant une commission centrale de planification dont 
les travaux doivent assigner de nouvelles taches ^ TOffice national de 
statistique. 

Parmi les travaux recents les plus importants de TOffice de statis¬ 
tique figurent un recensement des logements effectue en janvier 1946 
et un recensement de la population effectue en 1947, et refletant tons 
les changements d^mographiques oxceptionnels dus a la Deuxi^me 
guerre mondiale. 



SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADIAN 
OFFICIAL STATISTICS 

by Herbert Marshall 

Dominion Statistician (Canada) 

Since 1939 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has faced a multitude 
of new problems. In Canada, as elsewhere, the war has been followed 
by postwar readjustment and each of these periods has demanded of 
us a measure of reorganization and of adaptation to changed circums¬ 
tances. In the face of the expanding needs of the users of statistical 
data, it has been difficult indeed to cope with the volume and insistence 
of current demands in spite of additions to our personnel. The Bureau 
has almost doubled in size in the past eight years and now has a conti¬ 
nuing staff of over 1,100. Internal changes have proceeded step by 
step, but a review of this whole period shows the Bureau to be hardly 
recognizable today in many phases of its work for what it was before 
the war. There are many reasons for this development. 

In the first place, it is a result of the increasing amount of direction 
and planning undertaken by the Government during the war. Even 
now, with governmental controls largely discontinued or announced 
to be in process of removal, the increased scale and complexity of eco¬ 
nomic problems has required the Government to regard statistical ser¬ 
vices in a new light, as a vital source of current information in many 
fields. The results of statistical surveys are even now awaited by res¬ 
ponsible senior officials in various departments, with a sense of urgency 
almost as great as at the peak of the war. Statistical services provided 
in connection with housing, agricultural prices, external trade, the cost 
of living, the supply of key commodities, the composition of the labor 
force, and the flow of income—these may be cited as a partial list of items 
regarded as of key importance at each successive date of publication. 

The levels of international trade and of domestic spending are regarded 
as of focal importance and the repercussions of a multitude of related 
factors must be scrutinized with care. Staffs concerned with the im¬ 
plications of current economic problems are now set up in many of the 
departments of the federal and provincial governments. All of these 
groups require statistical raw materials and highly processed statistics. 

Secondly, private business and the general public in turn, with iden¬ 
tical interests in being informed about what is happening, tend to 
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reinforce the urgent demands of the Government to have an improved 
picture of the peacetime operation of the economy. Official statistics 
are used to portray the relationship of company to industry, of indus¬ 
tries to one another and to the national economy. A sound factual 
basis for policy decision is regarded as indispensable by a rapidly in¬ 
creasing number of private companies which make extensive use of the 
services of the Bureau. 

Thirdly, there has been a considerable development of social security 
measures in Canada since 1939. Unemployment insurance and family 
allowances are the outstanding instances. A full-fledged Department 
of National Health and Welfare has emerged to consolidate the activi¬ 
ties of the Government in this field and with expanded needs for our 
services. Along with this, our vital statistics and other demographic 
data have become basic sources of day-to-day information interlocked 
with administrative needs at numerous points. These developments 
alone account for more than a quarter of the Bureau’s increase in staff 
since 1939. 

Fourth, negotiations between the Dominion Government and the 
government of the provinces on taxation and other federal problems 
have necessitated more comprehensive statistics on a regional basis. 
The population c5f Canada is largely distributed in an area several thou¬ 
sand miles in length but only a few hundred in width. Geography and 
natural resources divide the country into at least five well-defined 
economic areas. Within these are regional and local governments as 
represented by nine provinces and hundreds of municipalities. The 
problems of Canadian unity within our federal system require of offi¬ 
cial statistics a clear picture of the regional boundary in each case, 
its demographic factors, its production, its transportation, its trade, 
its income, its labor force, and its financial structure. 

Fifth, the United Nations organization will require, as we all know, 
very comprehensive statistics from member countries. Papers presen¬ 
ted elsewhere at these conferences deal with these developments in 
detail and it is not necessary to enumerate them here. 

Sixth, there has been a tendency in recent years for the Government 
to establish a definite relationship between its policies in certain fields 
and the fluctuation of related statistical series. During the war, govern¬ 
ment policy allowed readjustments in wage rates according to fluctua¬ 
tions in the cost-of-living index. Another example is found in the con¬ 
tractual agreements, in taxation • between the Dominion Government 
and several of the provinces under which the latter are to receive an 
annual compensation which is to fluctuate with the level of gross national 
product as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This kind 
of development brings to the statistician a new responsibility for pains- 
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taking care and consistency in the fields of work involved. Stmetiraes 
these responsibilities can only be fulfilled with an expansion of techni¬ 
cal and other staff assigned to the projects. 

In the face of these and other developments, administrative action 
has been taken to create new services in some instances, together with 
expanded and improved services in others. Some of these deserves spe¬ 
cial mention. 

A Central Research and Development Division has been set up and 
staffed by well-trained economists. Its function is to fill gaps in our 
series of economic statistics and to advise on the improvement of exist¬ 
ing series. Many new economic series have been initiated, a recent 
example being a new set of inventory and shipment statistics. 

' One of the basic reasons for starting this new division was the need 
for a complete reorganization of the national accounts. The estimation 
of national income and related national accounts is now a subject of 
intensive specialization. In recent years there has been increasing rea¬ 
lization that a set of account for the whole economy can be a most im¬ 
portant tool in the development of economic policy. National accounts 
have been designed in Canada from the beginning to obtain a maxi¬ 
mum of comparability with similar statistics in other countries. As 
early as September 1944, meetings were held in Washington with re¬ 
presentatives of the United Kingdom and the United States as well as 
Canada, where agreements were reached on a number of basic issues. 
Since then, similar contacts have been effected with technical represen¬ 
tatives of other countries. It is our hope that continuous liaison may 
be established between all countries interested in this subject towards 
the achievement of international standards of procedure. 

National accounts in Canada have been designed to yield estimates 
of the more important aggregate income figures, such as net national 
income at factor cost, gross national product, gross national expendi¬ 
ture at market prices and personal income payments, together with the 
components of these totals. In addition, it is hoped before long to pub¬ 
lish tables by sectors of the Canadian economy to portray the current 
transactions of households, business, agriculture, and government, to¬ 
gether with the related tabulation of transaction on international 
account. This method of presentation of income and expenditure data 
will shed new light on fundamental economic relationships and pro¬ 
vide estimates of the actual magnitudes involved in income flows. 

References have been made in successive budget speeches to the de- 
sirabdity of presenting the Government’s financial budget within the 
framework of an integrated system of national accounts. Various 
government departments interested in the analysis of policy and admi¬ 
nistrative problems are making use of the national accounts as a frame- 
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work for the study of a broad range of problems. Mention has been 
made of taxation agreements between the Dominion Government and 
the governments of the provinces based on these statistics. National 
income statistics have been given prominence in various world organ¬ 
izations as a useful means of establishing the level of financial contri¬ 
bution of various countries involved. Private scholars and research 
workers in business and in the universities have followed the develop¬ 
ment of national accounts in Canada with detailed interest. Statis¬ 
tical data from all branches of the Bureau and many departments of 
the Government are used in the national accounts from a critical point 
of view to insure a maximum of consistency of the over-all results. Im¬ 
provements are undertaken step by step as rapidly as possible. Even 
so, it will take a long time, perhaps a number of years, before we have^ 
completely developed the potentialities inherent in Canadian statistics 
for the presentation of the most useful possible system of interrelated 
national accounts. 

A sampling organization has been set up in the Bureau. Since Novem¬ 
ber 1945, it has been following changes in the labor force and its com¬ 
ponents by the quarterly enumeration of a one percent sample of the 
Dominion. The possibility of major maladjustments in the supply of 
manpower has made some such technique for conducting current popu¬ 
lation inquiries essential. The system of collection works outward 
from the sampling unit in Ottawa through five regional offices to 100 
sample places in the Dominion in which 25,000 households are enu¬ 
merated. 

Although the main inquiries of the sample survey of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics refer to the labor force characteristics of the popu¬ 
lation , it has been found to be both efficient and economical to conduct 
supplementary surveys in addition. Statistics relating to multiple 
occupancy of dwelling units, farm characteristics, individual holdings 
of mortgages, food consumption, the occurrence of fires and accidents 
on farms, household facilities such as heating equipment, telephones, 
and radios, have been collected along with the standard labor force in¬ 
formation. In general, the sampling organization provides an effec¬ 
tive instrument for providing current statistics on a .wide range of popu¬ 
lation characteristics both quickly and cheaply. It is expected, more¬ 
over, that in the future, increasing use will be made of area sampling 
methods in the collection of statistics relating to agriculture, consumer 
purchases, morbidity rates, family composition, and other matters of 
significant importance. 

One interesting use of the sampling organization was a check on the 
work done by census enumerators in the quinquennial census of the prai¬ 
rie provinces. The results of this survey emphasize the importance of 
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questionnaire construction and the wording of questions. It was clearly 
demonstrated that labor force status classihcations are strongly influ¬ 
enced by the method of questioning. In particular, questions which 
are not designed to obtain a complete description of the status or ac¬ 
tivity of individuals in a specified period lead to an understatement of 
the number engaged in part-time work. Helatively small differences 
were observed in reports on the standard personal characteristics, al¬ 
though for one person out of four different statements of age were ob¬ 
tained by the two enumerators. However, there was a startling varia¬ 
bility of response to questions which rely heavily on the respondents’ 
memory. This was particularly noticeable in such questions as the one 
relating to the number of weeks of work in the previous year, w here the 
reporting error was very high. 

The existence of some variability of response is to be expected. Never¬ 
theless, it is clear that a substantial part of reporting error is attribu¬ 
table to the inadequate training of enumerators. . I'he survey' there¬ 
fore emphasizes the need for a well-planned program of training of enu¬ 
merators, The results of this survey and others of the same type indi¬ 
cate that sampling variability, even with a small sample, is in many 
cases small in relation to enumerative error. This demonstrates the 
advantages of extending the use of sampling methods, even in con¬ 
junction with a complete census, particularly when it is required to ob¬ 
tain statistical information which is not both simple and objective. 

The Vital Statistics Division of the Bureau has initiated a system of 
record linkage. The foundation of this linkage is the registration of 
births, stillbirths, marriages, and deaths filed in the several provincial 
offices of vital statistics under whose jurisdiction these records fall. 1'he 
institution of this system of record linkage was ratified by Dominion- 
Provincial agreement and it arose out of the necessity of verifying the 
facta of births of each child eligible for benefit under the Family Allow ¬ 
ances Act which came into effect on July I, 1945. 

The key to the system is a birth index and the a.ssignment to each 
child born and registered in Canada and to all immigrants of a unique 
“birth identity number,” made up of the year of birth, province of 
birth, and the number appearing on the birth registration or immigra¬ 
tion record. Copies of all provincial registrations are transmitted on 
microfilm to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and from them punch 
cards are prepared, showing the name, place of birth and other pertinent 
facts. These cards arc then machine listed, first in birth number 
sequence to form a numerical index against which other records 
can be linked through cross-references posted against each number, 
and secondly in alphabetical sequence of the name for searching 
purpose. 
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All births occurring in the country (and all immigrants entering) since 
1926 have been indexed to date, and we are now in the process of link¬ 
ing vital and other records to the basic births index. The custody of 
the index is under the Vital Statistics Council for Canada, composed of 
the Registrars-General of the provinces, the Dominion Statistician, the 
Director of Vital Statistics, and the Director of the Census. 

Labor statistics offer an excellent example of a field upon which war¬ 
time changes have left a permanent imprint. A tremendous expansion 
in industry was achieved with manpower, wages, and prices all- closely 
controlled. Two years after the war’s end, wage control is a thing of 
the past and price controls are all but gone. Industry, reconverted to 
a peacetime basis, is* maintaining employment levels close to wartime 
peaks, and far above the highest prewar figures. Demand for labor 
statistics has been affected not only by the greater importance of labor 
in the national economy, and the correspondingly greater need for in¬ 
formation at the government policy-making level; it reflects a chan¬ 
ging attitude towards the use of statistics. As an example, the com¬ 
pulsory wartime use of cost-of-living “yardsticks” apparently left a 
lasting impression upon both management and labor, as to the useful¬ 
ness of these measurements in minimizing controversy regarding wage 
negotiations. Cost-of-living index numbers continue to be used on a 
scale unknown before the war in the renegotiation of wage contracts. 

The Bureau has recognized the changing status of labor by coordi¬ 
nating its branches concerned mainly with labor statistics within the 
the framework of a Labor and Price Division. This unit includes a 
research section which operates in close liaison with the Central Research 
and Development Division. It is working upon problems of the quali¬ 
tative improvement in established series, as well as the development of 
new records. 

The first concern of the new division is to provide an organizational 
basis for establishing the greatest possible uniformity of industrial and 
occupational concepts and classifications. It will pay particular atten¬ 
tion to the publication of labor statistics in conveniently consolidated 
form, providing historical background and interpretative data outlining 
limitations and legitimate uses. 

Monthly figures on the sales of retail establishments of all kinds are 
important data to a host of users. In the past these have been gathered 
on the basis of a sample which included large, continuing, responding 
stores only. Now it is proposed to use all sizes of.stores, selecting them 
in general with probability proportional to 1941 sales.. For new stores, 
which have been a source of difficulty in the past, the scheme is now to 
obtain an area sample through the facilities of the Sampling Unit. For 
non-respondents, which before were considered as identical with respon- 
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cients, platiH are under way to enumerate a sample in the field, also 
through the facilities of the Sampling Unit. Improvements in the survey 
of retail sales will be followed by corresponding improvements in the 
field of wholesale sales and of inventories at wholesale and retail. 

Developments in the Population Census include the sampling for pre¬ 
liminary estimates. An extended program of annual population esti¬ 
mates by the use of vital statistics and other ancillary data, tied into 
quarterly sampling, will more eflFectively bridge the intercensal gap. 

The Bureau has for many years carried out a comprehensive annual 
census of Canadian industry and this work is now consolidated in a Cen¬ 
sus of Industry Division. Data on production, materials used, em¬ 
ployment, and payrolls have been obtained from this source. In very 
recent years a large amount of information has been collected monthly 
on production and stocks of commodities. This has been in response 
to the recent trends enumerated at the beginning. To save time and 
money in the Bureau, and to save trouble and expense to large sectors 
of business, experiments are now being carried on to put the Census of 
Industry partly on a sampling basis. This will proceed as quickly as 
w'e are satisfied that accurate results can be obtained. 

These are examples of the increasing scope of the Bureau which has 
necessitated basic organizational changes. Formerly, the thirty or so 
branches of the Bureau, each charged with the collection of material on 
some subject matter such as education, prices, crime, etc., were organ¬ 
ized as separate entities under the Dominion Statistician. Even with 
the smaller size and scope of the prewar Bureau some lack of articulation 
was evident. 

Most of these branches are now consolidated into Divisions, which 
constitute the major segments of the Bureau’s activity. Officers in 
charge of these divisions are intermediate in authority between the branch 
chiefs and the Dominion Statistician. This change has effectively 
streamlined the organization; it has broken down barriers and brought 
related fields together. To handle the increased responsibilities of the 
Bureau, its executive and technical officers have had to be increased in 
number. A chief administrative officer, and a chief economist, respec¬ 
tively deal with staff and technical wwk throughout the organization. 

With the increase in the assignments which are falling to the respon¬ 
sibility of the Bureau, changes in the mechanical facilities are inevitable. 
It is intended to centralize all compilation under a director of mecha¬ 
nical tabulation. There will be tw^o basic methods, using respectively 
punch cards and peg boards or summary strips. Punch cards will be 
used only in those cases where an appreciable number of cross tabu¬ 
lations is required. The summary strip method speeds the w^ork, re¬ 
duces errors, and saves money, because information is compiled from 
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original figures which are carried through to final results without 
copying. 

With mechanized and centralized tabulation it will be possible to free 
executive personnel for executive work. With a central pool of machi¬ 
nery we will not only* be able to plan individual jobs more effectively, 
but it will be possible to schedule jobs and so produce results faster. 
The promptness in the release of results for which we are so presseci can 
be attained by putting a large group of people on each task as it arises, 
which no single branch could do without having idle personnel between 
rush periods. In recent years great advances have occurred in the de¬ 
sign of machinery. The closer we get to the push-button census, the 
more time and skill can be released from routine work which has often 
absorbed even the highest officers, and the more attention can be given 
to the needs of users, the formulation of questions that will meet those 
needs, and the interpretation of results. 

In Canada the Government has been active in preventing the dup¬ 
lication of statistical facilities. Some decentralized activity did arise 
during the war when quite extraordinary requirements were faced by 
administrators; but now there is general insistence that the wartime 
series be examined to see whether they shall be discontinued. In this 
way the compilations of the Wartime Prices and IVade Board, the De¬ 
partment of Munitions and Supply and other wartime agencies are not 
being lost; that part of them which is of permanent usefulness is in moat 
cases already being carried on by the Bureau. 


Resume 

Depuis 1939, le Bureau de statistique du Dominion a ete agrandi et 
reorganise de fa 9 on k pouvoir satisfaire aux demandes de plus en plus 
nombreuses de renseignements statistiques qui lui sont adress^es par le 
gouvernement, par les firmes commerciales et par le public en general. 

Une nouvelle Division centrale de recherche et de perfectionnement 
a ete creee au sein du Bureau. Elle a pour tache d’ameiiorer les series 
actuelles de statistiques economiques et de mettre au point de nouvislles 
series. Elle porte un interet particulier k la reorganisation de la com- 
ptabilite nationale qui a ete conque de fa 9 on k fournir desormais des esti¬ 
mations, comparables sur le plan international, des principaux chiffres 
globaux de revenus et de leurs composants. 

On a cree, qp 1945, un organisme charge d’eifectuer des Bondages. 
Get organisme dispose de cinq bureaux regipnaux et de 100 bureaux 
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locaux dans le Dominion pour proceder au depouillement trimestriel 
des r^sultats d’un sondage portant sur 1 pour lOO du chifFre de la popu¬ 
lation. Ce sondage a principalement pour objet de determiner les 
caracteristiques de la population active; des enquetes suppl6mentaires 
portent sur le nombre de logenients occupes, les caraeteristiques agri- 
coles, la consommation des aliments et coetera. Cet organisme a ete 
egalement appele k controler I’activite des recenseurs. 

La Division des statistiques demographique du Bureau a inis au 
point un syst^me destine k assurer la coordination des donn^es statis¬ 
tiques en partant des declarations de naissances, de manages et de deces 
centralisees par les bureaux provinciaux des statistiques demographiques. 
Ce syst^me eat fonde sur un tableau des iiaissances et sur I’attribution 
“d’un numero d’identite k la naissance” k chaque enfant ne au Canada 
et inscrit dans les registres de I’etat civil de ce pays, ainsi qu’^t tous les 
tnnigrants qui sont entres au Canada depuis 1925. 

Toutes les agences du Bureau qui s’occupent essentiellement des sta¬ 
tistiques relatives au travail ont ete coordonnees au sein d’une division 
du travail et des prix qui comprend une section de recherche travaillant 
en liaison etroite avec la Division centrale de recherche et de perfectionne- 
ment. 

La plupart des quelque trente agences du Bureau ont etc integrees 
dans des divisions placces sous la direction de fonctionnaires dont le 
rang se situe entre celui de directeur d’agence et celui de statisticien du 
Dominion, ce qui a eu pour resultat de donner plus de 8ouj>lesse au fonc- 
tionnement du Bureau. On sc propose en outre de centraliser toutes 
les operations de compilation sous un directeur de la tabulation meca- 
nique en recourant k deux methodes fondamentales: cartes perfor^es 
et fiches sommaires, 

Afin d’^viter tout double emploi entre les services gouvernementaux 
de statistique dont la creation est due en partie aux besoins extraordi- 
naires du temps de guerre, on envisage de proceder a I’examen des sta¬ 
tistiques recueillies par diverses organisations du temps de guerre, en 
vue de determiner si le Bureau doit cesser, ou continuer de les tenir k 
jour. 



L’INSTITUT NATIONAL DE STATISTIQUE DE 
BELGIQUE, SES ATTRIBUTIONS, SON 
ORGANISATION, SES TRAVAUX 


par A. Dufrasne 

Dlrecieur Oeniral de I'Inatitut National de Statiatique {Belgique) 

L'lnstitut National de Statistique est I’heritier direct de I’ancienne 
administration de la statistique g^nerale de venue de 1932 a 1945, Office 
Central de Statistique. De ce fait, il constitue une des plus anciennes 
administrations du pays. C’est, en effet, par arrete du gouvernement 
provisoire, en date du 24 fevrier 1831, que fut cr6c un bureau de Statis¬ 
tique generale aupres du Department de rinterieur. 

La direction en fut provisoirement confiee k Monsieur Edouard S m i t s, 
ancien Referendaire pr^s du Minist^re de I’lnterieur sous le regime hol- 
landais et Secretaire de la Commission de Statistique du Royaume des 
Pays-Bas. 

Ce bureau avait specialement pour objet de constater tous les faits 
statistiques dont la connaissance importe k 1’Administration en general 
et au progr^s des sciences, en particulier. 

II devait publier au moins tous les six mois, un relev6 de ses travaux 
et reviser s’il y avait lieu, les publications d6jJi faites par I’ancienne com¬ 
mission de statistique des Pays-Bas. 

Lo Gouvernement provisoire avait done cree un veritable service 
central de renseignements statistiques ayant pour mission de coordonner 
et, 6ventuellement, de publier toutes les donnees chiffrees qui se trou- 
vaient 6parpillees dans les dossiers des diverses administrations. 

Les moyens financiers mis la disposition du bureau de statistique 
etaient peu importants de sorte que aussi la statistique officielle beige 
doit beaucoup k son premier directeur Smits qui, puissamment aide 
par Adolphe Q u e t e 1 e t, k pu en d6pit de circonstances defavorables, 
maintenir Texistence de son bureau et assurer de multiples publications. 

Smitsd6missionnaen 1841,ileut pour successeur Xav. Hensckling 
C’est une annee importante dans Thistoire de la statistique beige, car 
elle vit I’entree de Quetelet sur la scen^ de la statistique officielle. 

En 1841 il fut institue une “Commission Centrale de Statistique” 
dans laquelle chaque d^parteraent 6ttfit repr^sent^ par un ou plusieurs 
d61^gues. 

Le but de cette commission est decrit comme suit flans le rapport 
au Roi,, introductif de Tarrete d’institution, 


U6 
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‘‘Faire converger vers un centre commun tons les reiiseignenient epara 

que recueillent aujourd’hui les diverses administrations* 

“SigMter h. et [«, UMI, ,„pert|„, puMcij* 

P«.po», le. modile. ifl, .1 d„ t.bl»„ d.rtl„4. i 
et a classer les elements de ces publications; 

Veiller k ce que tout double emploi soit evite dans les demandes 


de renseignements et dans les publications ellesmemes*’. 

Quetelet, qui fut designe comme president de la Commission Centrale 
de Statistique le demeura jus qu’A sa mort, le 17 fevrier 1847. Hens- 
ckling, devenu le chef du Bureau de Statistique Generale, en fut le Secre¬ 
taire jusqu’on 1870. 

L’institution de la Commission Centrale de Statistique marque le 
debut d’une periode de grand essor de la statistique beige. Les premiers 
efforts se concentr^rent surtout sur la preparation su recensement de 
la population, de ragriculture et de Tindustrie qui eut lieu le 15 octobre 


1846. 


Quetelet mourut en 1874; avec lui s’obscurcit la renommee du service 
de la statistique generale et de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. 
A ce declin, Ton peut trouver deux causes; d’une part, Quetelet ne fit 
pas ecole; d’autre part, aucun statisticien beige ne voulut reprendre imme- 
diatoment le flambeau apr^s la disposition de notre illustre compatriote 
tant il se serait senti inf^rieur au prestige de ce dernier. Et puis, il 
faut aussi le dire: peu d’encouragement de la part de I’autorite superi- 
eure—les besoins immediats en statistique se faisant peu sentir a cause de 
la situation economique brillante dans laquelle evolua notre pays jus- 
qu’en 1914. 

Au fur et a mesure que se developpaient les missions d^volues a I’Etat, 
de nouveaux Minist^res virent le jour et s’empressferent d’organiser 
des bureaux do statistique de sorte que le service de la Statistique Gene¬ 
rale fut demantele pour no plus conserver dans ses attributions que 
les recensements decennaux de la population et les statistiques demo- 
graphiques. 

Les veritables efforts en vue de la coordination et de la renovation 
des services de statistique entrepris apr^s la guerre 1914-1918 aboutirent 
flnalement A rArret6 Royal du 11 aout 1939. 

L’article premier de cet Arrete portant centralisation des services 
de statistiques stipule: 

Que I’lnstitut National de Statistique est seul charge: 

“1. d’executer les grands denombrements period!ques et enquetes 
et d’etablir toutes les statistiques de I’E’tat, a I’exclusion des enquetes 
et relev^s de renseignements faisant partie de la pratique administrative 
k Jaquelle ils sont inseparablement lies par leur but special limite aux 
exigences diyeotes du service int^resse; 
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^‘2. de centraliser la publication de tous les renseignements statis- 
tiques; 

“3. d’^tudier au point de vue scientifique et au point de vue technique 
les statistiques dont r 61 ab oration ne lui est pas confine conform^ment 
k I’exception pr^vue au 1.” 

Au point de vue adininistratif, Tlnstitut National de Statistique est 
seul charge, en principe, de T^laboration de toutes les statistiques de 
r£tat. Cette mesure, comporte cependant une exception. Dans cer¬ 
tains cas, la statistique ne decoule pas d’operations independantes du 
travail administratif courant, elle constitue, si Ton pent dire, un residu 
de ce travail; il ne s’agit done pas, dans un but de centralisation des 
services de statistique, d’empecher les administrations de faire ces releves 
de chiffres ce qui d’ailleurs eut ete irationael et de creer de nouveaux 
doubles emplois en chargeant I’lnstitut National de leur Elaboration. 

L’lnstitut National de Statistique comprend, cote des services ge- 
neraux, un service d’Etudes, un service d’exEcution et un bureau de 
renseignements. Le service d’Etudes prEpare les enquetes statistiques 
et en assure la publication; le service d’exEcution est chargE des dEpouil- 
lements. Quant au bureau de renseignements, e’est lui qui a la 
charge de fournir verbalement ou par Ecrit les donnEes chiffrEs que Ton 
demande. 

Vous savez d’ailleurs que I’lnstitut National de Statistique, k cotE 
d’ouvrages oceasionnels, public rEguliErement trois espEces de docu¬ 
ments; -I’Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Beige; le Bul¬ 
letin Mensuel de. Statistique; un communiquE hebdomadaire; ces trois 
publications publient les statistiques ElaborEes par I’lnstitut National 
de Statistique; et celles Etablies par tous les services de I’Etat. II compte 
reprendre, sous peu, le bulletin mensuel du commerce extErieur de 
1’Union Economique Belgo-Luxembourgeoise avec I’Etranger. 

Le service d’etude comprend des sections spEcialisees dirigees par 
des universitaires recruitEs aprEs un examen trEs sEvere subi devant 
le SecrEtariat Permanent au Recmtement. Le service d’exEcution 
fait la critique des documents, en a^ure la modification et par les pro- 
cEdes mEcanographiques de plus en plus perfectionnEs, en fait le 
dEpouillement 

A ce point de vue, je crois utile d’ouvrir une parenthEse. II n’est 
pas possible de confondre le travail de I’lnstitut National de Statistique 
avec celui de tout autre organisme s’occupant de travaux mEcanogra¬ 
phiques. 

En effet, tandis que ces derniers ont k leur disposition des documents 
initiaux bien remplis, par des personnes sur lesquelles ils peuvent exer- 
cer une action, I’lnstitut National de Statistique doit travailler k I’aide 
de renseignements donnEs par des gens sur lesquels il n’a guEte 
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torite. Le travail de critique des documents doit done etre fait avec 
toute I’ampleur desirable. C’est une t4che fort longue, exigeant beau- 
coup de conscience professionelle sans laquelle toute statistique officielle 
perdrait sa valeur. 

J'aurai termine do vous parler de cette organisation, en vous signa- 
lant que Tlnstitut National de Statistique a 6t6 transf^re en janvier 
1940 du d^partement de Tlnt^rieur k celui des Affaires Economiques 
et que son organisme consultatif—le Conseil Superieur de Statistique 
continue les attributions de I’ancienne Commission Centrale de Statis¬ 
tique de 1841, compl^tees par des nouvelles dispositions legislatives et 
reglementaires qui obligent toutes les administrations tant I’lnstitut 
National de Statistique que tout autre k le consulter pour toute statis¬ 
tique nouvelle et pour toute modification aux statistiques existantes. 

Aprfes un aper9U de I’organisation clu service, quelques mots sur les 
activites principales de cet Institut. 11 se peut qu’au cours de cet ex- 
pose, je sois amene k rappeler certaines situations anciennes. II n’y 
a dans mon esprit, croyez-moi bien aucune esp^ce de critique a I’egard 
(le certains de mes predecesseurs, sachant bien par experience person- 
nelle, quelles sont les difficult^s qu’ils eurent a vain ere. 

Au point de vue de leur fondement juridique, les statistiques offi- 
cielles peuvent se partager en deux categories: 

1. Celles qui resultent de I’application de mesures legales ou admi- 
iiistratives: telles sont les statistiques du mouvement de T^tat civil, 
les statistiques douani^res; 

2. celles, qui sont elaborees en vertu des lois speciales concernant 
la statistique: les recensements generaux de la population, de Tindus- 
trie et du commerce; les statistiques basees sur la loi statistique du 18 
d6cembre 1936 donnant au Roi le pouvoir de proceder par I’interme- 
diaire de I’lnstitut National de Statistique, a Telaboration de releves 
sur la situation demographique, economique et sociale du pays. 

Les statistiques d^mographiques ont toujours ete I’objet de soins spe- 
ciaux des statisticiens. Depuis quelques annees, elles ont acquis dans 
les pays qui comme le notre, sont menaces de depopulation, une impor¬ 
tance de plus en plus grande. 

Nous pouvons dire, qu'au point de vue, des statistiques demogra- 
phiques, la Belgique, n’a gufere k envier aux autres pays; nos recense¬ 
ments sont parmi les plus exacts. 11 est regrettable que ies circonstan- 
ces n’aient plus permis, de proceder k un recensement general de la po¬ 
pulation depuis 17 ans. Une enquete aussi cofiteuse est periodique- 
ment necessaire parce que, quel que soit le soin que Ton met k la tenue 
des registres de population, des erreurs sont inevitables; un inventaire 
it un moment precis est done indispensable pour ajuster les chiffres; 
puis, il y a certains elements de grande importance au point de vue eco- 
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nomique et social qui ne peuvent ^tre connus qu’au moment des recen- 
sements, par exemple la repartition des habitants par 4ges, par etat 
civil, par profession; par degr^ d’instruction, d’apr^s les langues nation- 
ales pariees; la composition des families et manages la dispersion de la 
main-d’oeuvre la f^condite de la population et toutes les etudes socio- 
logiques qui s*y rapportent. 

Le Gouvernement vient de prendre la decision de principe, de pro- 
ceder cette annee au recensement general de la population, des maisons 
et des logements, de Tindustrie et du commerce; en ce qui concerne la 
population, cette vaste operation constituera le lie recensement effec- 
tue en Belgique depuis son independance. 

Pourtant certains economistes et sociologues estiment que revolu¬ 
tion economique et sociale actuelle est tellement rapide que la periode 
des recensements devrait etre ramenee k 5 ans. Si nous quittons le 
domaine de la demographie pour passer k celui de la production et de 
la distribution, nous devons d’abord parler des statistiques agricoles. 

Celles-ci se sont largement developpees au cours des dernieres annees. 
L’on effectue tous les ans deux recensements agricoles; le premier a 
lieu le ler janvier; il concerne les emblavements d'hiver et le cheptel; 
le second, se fait le 15 mai; il relive la superhcie de tous les emblavements 
et le cheptel lequel est ainsi observe k deux ^poques. de I’annee; la prem¬ 
iere fois, lorsqu’il est 4 son effectif minimum; la deuxi^me fois, lorsqu’il 
est k son eifectif le plus elev^. Je n’ai pas besoin d’insister sur les diffi- 
cultes que presentent dans notre pays les recensements agricoles; la 
Belgique est divis6e en 2,670 communes et son sol cultivable est mor- 
celle en plus de 5,000,000 de parcelles cadastrales; sur quelque 1,200,000 
declarants plus de 800,000 n’exploitent pas un hectare. 

Ces recensements sont compl6t6s par un recensement horticole et 
par un recensement prealable des terres cultivees qui se tient en mars. 
Enhn, des observateurs renseignent mensuellement I’lnstitut National 
de Statistique par I’i^term^iaire des agronomes de TEtat (1) de la situa¬ 
tion des cultures pendant la periode de croissance, au moyen de cotes; 
(2) de la production a I’hectare pendant la r^colte. Ces renseigne- 
ments son d^pouilles par I’lnstitut National de Statistique qui proc^de k 
r^tablissement des chiflfres g^neraux et moyens pour I’ensemble du pays. 

Les enquetes annuelles sont compl6t6es par les recensements g6n6- 
raux de I’agriculture qui s’effectuent suivant des normes internation- 
nales fix6es par I’lnstitut International d’Agriculture de Rome au- 
jourd’hui la F.A.O. Les recensements g6n6raux de I’agriculture sont 
plus poUss^s que les releves annuels parce que Ton y recense non seule- 
ment les emblavements et le cheptel, mais de nombreux autres renseigne- 
ments tels que le personnel agricole, ToutiUage agricole les engrais em¬ 
ployes, les quantites de nourriture consommees pour le cheptel etc. 
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La l\A.O. recommandera d’efFectuer le reoensement general de Tag- 
rioulture en 1960, le dernier recensement g6n6ral date de 1920. 

Quant k Tindustrie, nous citons deux sources d’informations: les re- 
censements g6n6raux de I’industrie qui ,s’ex6cutent en meme temps 
que ceux de la population et les statistiques de la production. 

Les recensomcnts constitutent un inventaire sommaire de I’equipe- 
ment industriel et artisanal du pays;- de la repartition des 6tablissements 
industriels et entreprises par genre d’industrie et par localite du person¬ 
nel occupe; du regime juridique et de la puissamce motrice instaliee. 

Les statistiques de la production n’existant guere avant 1940 se d^- 
veloppent depuis la liberation suivant un plan qui comprend deux parties 

1. les statistiques mensuelles, reduites donnant ^uelques chiffres 
relatifs au personnel employe ou Toccupation (nombre d’heures-ouvriers- 
travail) et k la production des principaux produits; 

2. les statistiques mensuelles de la production, dont les formulaires, 
variant d’une Industrie a I’autre, sont rediges suivant un Lch6ma uni¬ 
formed comprenant les informations suivantes: 

a) le personnel occup6 k differentes 6poques de Fannie. 

b) la force motrice installee. 

c) les moyens et capacite de production. 

d) les mati^res premieres, combustibles et 6nergie employes. 

e) les produits fabriques. 

f) les produits vendus. 

L’Institut est eu que pour la fin de cette annee, toutes les branches 
d’industries seront touch6es par cette statistique. 

D^s que Tlnstitut disposera des elements voulus gr&ce aux statistiques 
de la production, ^t notamment les coefficients de ponderation appro- 
pri6s—on proc6dera k Tetablissement d’un indice officiel de la production. 

Nous Comptons d'autre part suivre Torientation economique du pays 
par les demandes d’6tablissements classes, adressees aux “D<^puta- 
tiohs permanentes” des conseils provinciaux. 

L’Institut National de Statistique elabore en mati^re de statistique 
des transports les releves ci-apres: 

a) la statistique de la navigation maritime internationale de TUnion 
Economique Belgo-Luxembourgeoise; ainsi que la decomposition du 
mouvement international des marchandises par moyen de transport. 

b) la statistique des transports par voies d’eau interieure entierement 
comparable k celle des chemins de fer. Enfin, nous comptons entre- 
prendre k bref d61ai en collaboration avec le Minist^^re des Finances, un 
inventaire permanent des v^hicules automobiles i>ayant la taxe de cir¬ 
culation existant dans le pays. 

Les statistiques du commerce ext^rieur de TUnion Economique Belgo- 
Luxembourgeoise subiront k partir de Fentr^e en vigueur du tarif commun 
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de rUnion Economique Hollando-Belgo-Luxembourgeoise un change- 
ment prond en ce qui concerne la nomenclature des marchandises: 
la nomenclature dite de la convention de Bruxelles sera conserv6e afin 
d’assurer la comparability avec le passe et de. maintenir la possibility 
ytudier le pens de notre trafic. 

Les statistiques relatives au commerce intyrieur concernent: 

1. la structure de la distribution que Ton ytudie k Tdccasion dcs 
recensements du commerce— 

2. les indices de vent Jt la consommation que I’lnstitut National de 
Statistique ytablie k Taide d’une enquete mensuelle, faites aupr^s de 
grands magasins, de magasins k succursales et de coopyratives. 

Aussi, rinstitut National de Statistique porte actuellement ses soins 
dans les domaines ci-apres relatifs aux statistiques sociales. 

a) les statistiques professionnelles seront mises a jour grace au pro¬ 
chain recensement gyneral de la population et k I’aide d’une classifica¬ 
tion professionnelle. 

b) les statistiques de salaires et specialement I’etablissement d’un 
indice officiel des salaires. A ce sujet, les contacts sont etablis avec 
le dypartement du Travail et de la Prevoyance Sociale et les commissions 
paritaires interessyes. 

c) le recensement gynyral de la population servira egalement de base 
a un relevy des maisons et logements et vraisemblablement une en- 
quyte concernant les taudis. 

d) LTnstitut National de Statistique contribue a Tyiaboration des 
statistiques mensuelles du chomage du Fonds provisoire de Soutien 
aux Chomeurs ainsi que diverses autres statistiques telles celles relatives 
aux maisons et batiments, aux gryves et lock-outs, ayx frontaliers, aux 
accidents du travail et aux assurances, ces derni^res devant abref dyiai 
etre dyveloppyes. 

Au point de vue des statistiques financi^res, il convient de mentionner 
spycialement les statistique des finances provinciales et communalcs 
et rytablissement des statistiques fiscales relatives k Timpot foncier, 
aux dydarations a Timpot sur le revenu et a I’impot compiymentaire 
personnel. Ces statistiques permettront au dypartement des Finances 
de disposer des yiyments nycessaires k Tetude de la politique fiscale, du 
revenu national par la mythode subjective etc.; les statistiques de la 
production permettront Tytude de la distribution des rfevenus d’apr^s 
les professions et les charges familiales. Je citerai aussi rapidement 
les statistiques relatives au rendement des societps anonymes beiges 
et congolaises, celles. qui concernent le rendement des industries, les 
ymissions, Tindice boursier, les statistiques du tourisme qui, avec les 
statistiques du commerce extyrieur, forment un yiyment important de 
la balance des comptes. 
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Enfin, Flnstitut National de Statistique compte publier k partir de 
son prochain bulletin mensuel les ^l^monts caract6ristiques de r6conomie 
des pays avec lesquels nous entretenons les relations les plus importantes; 
sa collaboration est d’ailleurs demand6e pour la mise au point des statis- 
tiques coloniales; il compte pousser 6galement Tapplication des methodes 
math^matiques modernes & Tetude de nos statistiques et creer ainsi un 
service d’Econometric. 

J’aurai termine cet inventaire en vous signalant qu’une commission 
s’occupe de la coordination des statistiques beiges, luxembourgcoises 
et neerlandaises utiles aux interets de TUnion. 

Cet inventaire contient dej^t un bilan important, mais cela ne constitue 
qu’un debut. 

Neanmoins, pour permettre k un tel organisme de se maintenir et de 
ce developper, il lui faut le concours du Gouvernement et des particuliers 
du monde des affaires. 

Les particuliers aussi bien que FEtat ont un interet a ce que les statis¬ 
tiques soient de plus precises et ceci depend en grande partie d’eux; car 
quelque soit le soin quo Flnstitut National de Statistique met au controle 
et k la critique des documents qu’il re 9 oit, bien peu pourra etre fait si 
la sincerite des declarations reste en defaut. 

En marge des travaux dont il est question ci-designs, il convient de 
citer encore les projets ci-aprEs. 

1. Les indices des prix. L’indice des prix de detail est actuellement 
etabli comme il I’etait avant guerre. 

La liste des produits devant entrer dans le calcul des prix de gros a 
ete remise a jour. Sous peu un indice des prix de gros sera publiE. 

Il n*a pas encore EtE possible de reprendre la publication d’un indice 
du cout de la vie, parce que les coefficients de pondEration intervenant 
dans cet indice qui rEsultent de Tenquete de 1921 ne sont plus conformes 
k la situation actuelle. 

Une enquete budgEtaire est actuellement en cours a titre d’essai. 

Une enquete budgEtaire plus generale sera executEe Iprsque les circons- 
tances seront rede venues normales. 

2. 11 s’est crEe en Belgique un Institut Universitaire d’Etudes de 
I’opinion publique dEnorame “INSOC”. 

L’Institut National de Statistique collabore activement avec cet Ins¬ 
titut, tant dans la prEparation des questionnaires que dans leur dEpouille- 
ment. 

3. L’Institut National de Statistique a mis sur pied une nouvelle 
nomenclature des industries basEe sur la nomenclature recommandec 
par le ComitE d’experts de la SociEtE^ des Nations. 

• Il insiste vivement pour que les travaux de la Commission des Statis¬ 
tiques de rO.N.U. rel€\»tifs k cet objet, soient activement poussEs. 
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4. Nous signalons pour memoire la Commission de Coordination 
des Statistiques’ de TUnion Economique Neerland-Belgo-Luxembour- 

5. Enfin mentionnons que le Gouvernement beige a d6cide de cr6er un 
Service de statistiques coloniales qui entrera en activite des le d^but 
de 1948. 


R48uiii4 

This Institute, being direct heir to the Bureau de Statistiques^ created 
by the Government in 1831, is one of the oldest institutions of Belgium. 
The aim of the Bureau de Statistiques was to supply to the Govern¬ 
ment and scientific world statistical information of all kinds. The 
Bureau grew continuously in importance under the direction of Smits and 
Quetelet. 

In 1841 a Central Committee on Statistics was established in which 
each Department of the Central Government was represented. Statis¬ 
tical research was greatly stimulated by this Committee. The first 
census of population, agriculture, and industry took place in 1846. 

After Quetelet’s death the activities of the Bureau de Statistique and 
the Central Committee declined until, as a result of a general reorgani¬ 
zation in 1939, the Institut National de Statistique was created to centra¬ 
lize the collection and publication of all statistical information. 

Apart from a weekly communication the Institut National publishes 
a Statistical Yearbook for Belgium and Belgian Congo and a Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics. 

A survey of the most important statistics published by the Institute 
shows that population statistics have always received the special attention 
of Belgian statisticians: since 1840 there have been 11 censuses of popu¬ 
lation. . ^ 

Agricultural statistics developed greatly during the last years. Cen¬ 
suses of agricultural production and livestock are now conducted each 
year. 

International trade statistics are at the present time subject to a re¬ 
organization due to the Benelux customs union. In 1945 the Institut 
National started publishing monthly production and transport statistics, 
while also placing increasing stress on social and financial 8tatistics^ 



RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN STATISTICAL 
ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 

PART II 


ThurxdOiy, September at 9:30 aM. 

Chairman : 

P. C. Mahalanobis 

Member from India and V tce-Ohairtnant Statistical Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council 

The CHAIRMAN introduced in turn additional representatives of the 
statistical services of national governments, who presented, in oral or 
written reports, recent developments in the statistical activities of their 
respective countries. Reports were given at this meeting by repre¬ 
sentatives from Turkey, Norway, Czechoslovakia, France, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, China, Lebanon and India, as follows: 


EVOLUTION RECENTE DES TRAVAUX STATISTIQUES 

EN TUROUIE 

par Sefik Inan 

Conseiller a la Direction giniral des statistiques (Turguie) 

Avec yotre permisson, j’aimerais donner une portee plus large a 
I’expression “travaux re cents” et remonter un peu vers le passe. Cepen- 
dant, la periode dont je vais vous parler n’englobe que les vingt derni- 
eres ann6es, et vous conviendrez que, dans la vie des nations, une periode 
de vingt ans ne peut etre consider6e comme bien longue. C’est pour- 
quoi, k mon sens, les travaux accomplis au cours de cette periode peu* 
vent bien etre consider^s comme des ‘‘travaux recents.” 

A la suite de la premiere guerre mondiale, TEmpire Ottoman, s’etant 
ecroul6, Telement turc qui avait bati et fait vivre pendant des si^cles 
ce vaste et puissant Etat, a 6difi6 sur les mines de ce dernier, dans ses. 
fronti^res actuelles et nationales, la R^publique Turque. Des ses pre¬ 
miers jours, la R6publique a commence k fonder des institution nouvelles, 
k adapter celles qui existaient aux besoins nouveaux que TEmpire 
Ottoman, au cours des demiers si^cles de son existence n’avait pas eu 
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te temps, par suite des difficult^s ezt4rieures et int4rieures qui se suo- 
o6daient constamment^ k prendre en consideration. 

Dans cet ordre d’id^es, parmi les preoccupations des dirigeants figurait 
la creation d’un service de statistique. C’est ainsi qu’en 1926, une loi 
a cree le Bureau Central de Statistique attache k la presidence du Con- 
seil. La direction de ce bureau fut confiee k feu M. Camille Jacquart, 
eminent statistician beige, membre de Tlnstitut International de Sta< 
tistique, dont le savoir et la competence sont connus par un grand nombre 
d’entre vous. Je considere de mon devoir de rendre hommage k sa me- 
moire et d’exprimer ici les reconnaissances de mon pays pour ses services 
preoieux. 

La premiere t4che assignee au Bureau par le gouvernement etait la 
preparation et Fexecution d’un recensement general. Le Bureau, en 
1927, proceda k im recensement general de la population et k titre 
d’essai 4 un recensement industriel et agricole. Les resultats de cos 
recensements susciterent dans le public un vif interet 4 I’egard des sta- 
tistiques. 

Le Bureau Central de Statistique, tout en continuant sa propre be- 
sogne, fut charge d’autre part d’assurer la coordination de differents 
services de Statistique qui figuraient dans I’organisation de differents 
ministeres. Malheureusement, la realisation de cette coordination ne 
fut pas possible, parce que les ministeres consideraient les besognos de 
leurs services de statistique comme quelque chose de secondaire, d’et- 
ranger 4 leur activite. Aussi negligeaient-ils ces services qui etaient 
souvent confies 4 des fonctionnaires qui manquaient de connaissances 
en mati^re de statistique. Lors de changements dans le personnel diri- 
geant des services, les methodes changeaient egalement. D’autre part, 
par suite de I’etat d’esprit dont faisaient preuve les diff6rents minis- 
t4res 4 Tigard de leurs services statistiques, les cadres de ces derniers 
n’6taient jamais complets et Etaient souvent utilises pour effectuer des 
travaux dans d’autres services. 

Cet 4tat de choses faisait ressortir la n6cessit6 d’un service special dont 
la statistique serait I’unique preoccupation. Cet objetif ne pouvait etre 
atteint que gr4ce 4 I’institution d’un syst4me centralist. Ainsi, en 1933, 
Aine Direction gentrale de Statistique rattachee 4 la Prtsidence du Con- 
seil, fut ertte. Tous les services de statistique de differents minis- 
ttres, excepte ceux du Ministtre de la Santt et du Ministtre des Commu¬ 
nications fiirent incorpores dans le cadre de la Direction gtntrale de 
Statistique. Aujourd’hui, en Turquie, la Direction gtntrale de Statis¬ 
tique posstde le monopole Itgal de I’ttablissement et de la publication 
des statistique officielles. 

En 1933, date 4 laquelle la Direction generale de Statistique a ^te 
cr^4e, lea renseignements statistiques dont on disposait concernant les 
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diff^rentes branches d’activit6 de TEtat, n'6taient pas le fruit d’une 
technique saine, manquaient de continuity et d’homogynity et souvent 
n’ytaient pas publiys. 

A partir de cette date, ractivite de la Direction genyrale de Statistique 
peut etre rysumye comme suit: 

1. ,La Direction gynyrale de Statistique a prypary et exycuty quatre 
recenseraents genyraux de population: h savoir, ceux de 1927, 1935, 1940, 
1945. 

Les resultats des recensements de 1927 et 1935 sont publiys. Les 
rysultats du recensement gynyral de population de 1935 ont yty classi¬ 
fies d’une manifere particuUyrement detailee. Les resultats du recense¬ 
ment de 1940 n’ont pu etre classifiys en dytail, par suite de rfmpossi- 
bilite de se procurer des cartes a perforer indispensables. Celui de 1945 
est en train d’etre classifiy. Nous esperons achever le travail de classi¬ 
fication au debut de I’annee 1949. ' 

En ce qui concerne revolution naturelle de la population (morts, 
manages, divorces, etc.) la Direction genyrale de Statistique se contente 
d’etablir des statistiques concernant uniquement la population urbaine. 
11 ne nous est pas possible de suivre le mouvement de la population pour 
le pays tout entier. 

2. Nos statistiques du commerce exterieur sont ytablies et publiyes 
reguliyrement. Un projet de loi est en pryparation qui permettra d’adop- 
ter “la nomenclature Internationale” comme base tarif douanier. Si 
ce projet se realise, nos statistiques du commerce extyrieur seront ame- 
liorees du point de vue de la comparability internationale. Pour le 
moment, nous nous contentons d’ytablir des statistiques du commerce 
special. Nous esperons, en faire autant pour le commerce general dans 
le proche avenir. 

3. Nos statistiques agricoles, k I’instar de celJes des autres pays, 
ne sont que des estimations. Depuis 1927, nous n’avons pu realiser un 
recensement agricole. Nou avons I’intention de prendre part au recen¬ 
sement agricole mondial de 1950, et nous serons ainsi a meme de cont- 
roler nos estimations prycedentes. 

4. Les statistiques des prix de dytail ytablies depuis 1933 ont et6 
yiargies depuis 1939. Paraliyiement aux prix de dytail nous ytablis- 
sons des statistiques de prix de gros. En ytablissant des statistiques 
de volume et de valeur des marchandises nygociees en Bourse, nous 
t&chons de suivre, au moins partiellement, les mouvements du commerce 
intyrieur. 

En se basant sur les donnyes fournies par la Direction genyrale de 
Statistique, le Service de Conjuncture du Ministyre du Commerce cal- 
cule ryguliyrement des indices du cofit de la vie et des prix de gros. 

Nous n’avons pas encore des statistiques de salaires et n’avons pro- 
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o6d6 jusqu’^ maintenant dans ce domaine des enque^tes partiel- 
les. N^anmoins, Tobservation continue du mouvement des salaires 
se trouve parmi nos premiers objectifs k atteindre. 

5. Depuis 1933, nous proc^dons k T^laboration de statistiques des 
condamnations et nous sommes en train de travailler au d^veloppement 
de ce genre de statistiques. 

6. Dans le domaine de Tlndustrie, de 1933 k 1941, nous avons pu 
6tablir des 'statistiques englobant uniquement les industries qui b6n6- 
ficiaient de la ^'Loi pour Tencouragement de Tlndustrie.’* 

En 1941, cette loi 4tant abrogee, nous fumes obliges de cesser T^la- 
boration de ces statistiques. D’autre part, depuis 1927, nous n’avons 
pu proc6der un recensement industriel. Nous esp6rons cependant 
en faire un dans les ann^es qui viennent. 

7. Nos statistiques de Tlnstruction Publique sont trfes d6velopp6- 
es. L’6tablissement des statistiques de. cet ordre se poursait sans diffi- 
cult6s et les r^sultats obtenus sont k fait satisfaisants, par suite dii degr6 
d’instructioii des personnes auxquelles sont adress^s nos questionnaires. 

8. Quant aux statistiques des finances publiques, nous nous con- 
tentons, pour le moment, d’etablir des statistiques d’ordre general. 
Nous n’avons pas pu 6tablir encore des statistiques de nature k ^clairoir 
le fonctionnement du m^oanisme interne des impdts. En ce moment, 
mon pays est en train de preparer une r6forme fiscale d'enyergure: un 
projet.de loi ay ant pour but d’introduire un impot general sur le revenu 
est k r^tude par une commission sp^ciale de la Grande Assembl6e Na- 
tionale Turque. 

La Direction g6n6rale de Statistique a d6j& fait les travaux prepara- 
estoir n^cessaires pour etablir des statistiques des finances publiques 
de nature k determiner la repartition de la charge fiscale qui resultera 
de Tentree en vigueur de la loi sur la'reforme fiscale. 

9. La Direction generale de Statistique, utilisant les donnees statis> 
tiques disponibles, vient de calculer le revenu national du pays pour 
les annees 1942, 1943, 1944. Elle compte continuer ce travail pour les 
annees ulterieures. 

10. Peu avant le recensement general de population de 1945, la Di¬ 
rection generale de Statistique a precede a une “Enquete rurale,** des- 
tinee.li etudier les aspects morphologiques, sociologiques, et economi- 
ques, des villages de notre pays. Les resultats de cette enquete sont 
actuellement sous presse. 

11. La Direction generale de Statistique a fait en 1933, 1938, 1941, 
1946, des recensements des fonctionnaires. Ceux de 1933 et de 1941 
ont ete tr^ef sommaires, tandis que ceux de 1038 et de 1946 sont fort 
detailies et. de nature k edairer le probl^me du fonetionnariat dans no¬ 
tre pays. Les resultats du recensement de 1946 sont sous presse. 
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12. A la Direction gen6rale de Statistique tons les travaux de clas¬ 
sification sont m6canis6s. Nous utilisons pour nos travaux des machi¬ 
nes powers et nous en sommes tr^s satisfaits. 

13. Nous attachons de Timportance en Turquie, k Tenseignement 
statistique: 

A la Facult6 de Droit de TUniversite d’Ankara, k la Faculte des 
Sciences Economiques d’Istanbul, k I’Ecole Superieure des Sciences 
Politiques et Economiques d’Ankara, a I’Ecole Superieure du Com¬ 
merce d’Istanbul, des cours de statistique sont professes. Dans tous 
les lycees commerciaux la statistique est egalement enseignee. 

14. Les publications de la Direction generale de Statistique se divi- 
sent en deux groupes: 

1) Statistiques officielles, 

2) Etudes theoriqucs et pratiques. 

Toutes ces publications sont distribuecs gratuitement , ce qui a permis 
d’habituer le public a Tutilisation des statistiques. 


Resume 

A General Directorate of Statistics, established in 1933 under the 
President of the Council, has charge of all the statistical services of the 
Government except those of the Ministries of Health and Communi¬ 
cations. It has the legal monopoly in the compilation and publication 
of official statistics. 

Four general population censuses ^ ere conducted in 1927, 1935, 1940, 
and 1945. Statistics of external trade are compiled and published regu¬ 
larly. No agricultural census has been taken since 1927, but Turkey 
hopes to participate in the world agricultural census of 1950. Cost of 
living and wholesale price indices are calculated by the Ministry ofCom- 
inerce from data collected by the General Directorate of Statistics. 

Industrial statistics are only available from 1933 to 1941 for those 
industries which benefited from the “Law for the Encouragement of 
Industries,” which has since been abrogated. Statistics on public edu¬ 
cation arc well developed and quite satisfactory. Preparatory work 
has been done on the compilation of statistics of public finance as soon 
as a proposed fiscal reform law comes into force. 

The General Directorate of Statistics has calculated the national in¬ 
come for the years 1942, 1943, and 1944, and plans to continue this work 
for subsequent years. Results of a survey of public officials in 1946, 
in more detail than previous surveys, are ready for publication. 

The publications of the General Directorate of Statistics, which are 
all for free distribution, include : (1) official publications of statistics, 
and (2) publications of theoretical and practical studies. 
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PLANNING ECONOMIC STATISTICS, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO A NATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS 

by Arne Skaug 

DiretUor^ GerUral Bureau of Statistics (Noruxiy) 

In this series of talks on recent developments in official statistics 
in different countries, it is a great pleasure for me to relate some of the 
problems we have encountered in Norway in connection with getting 
the necessary data for the national accounting system we have adopted 
for our work. 

1 shall not be able to go into very much detail since the time at my 
disposal is short, and I am also afraid that what I have to say may not 
be exactly news to you. After all, the situation is probably the same 
in all countries in this particular field of economic statistics. I should 
think that all countries must be faced with the same problems which 
confront us if they try to develop their national income studies from 
primitive estimates into a system of social or national accounts. 

I may perhaps start by saying that in Norway, we have always re¬ 
garded our official statistics in the economic held as fairly well advanced. 
During the period of nearly 75 years since our Central Bureau of Statis¬ 
tics came into existence, there has been a steady tendency toward wider 
coverage in our statistics, and also toward greater accuracy. It has 
been typical of this development in our country, as I should think in 
most countries that it has not been entirely up to the statistician him¬ 
self to decide what fields to concentrate on, and to develop at any given 
time. While a research organization may have a considerable degree 
of freedom in its choice of subject matters to investigate and problems 
to go into, an institution like our Central Bureau of Statistics is never¬ 
theless a service organization for the Government, as well as for busi¬ 
ness and for the people of the country. The role of the Bureau as a 
service organization to the Government is a vital one, hence the choice 
of problems to be taken up at any given time will, to a large degree, depend 
upon the special needs of the Government for statistical information 
at that time. This has led to the result that at certain times some fields 
have received greater emphasis than others, as the most pressing needs 
always have to be met first. This again means thatalthpugh plans 
can be laid for a balanced development in statistical work, it is far from 
possible always to execute these plans in practice. Some fiidds would 
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be well advanced, while at the same time other fields would be far from 
being covered in a satisfactory way. 

Against this t 3 rpe of development, we may study the problems which 
arise when one adopts a system of national accounts for national income 
studies and is faced with the problem of getting data for such a system 
of statistics. We, in Oslo, for a considerable time now have been work¬ 
ing on a system of national accounts, and we have reached the point in 
our theoretical work at which we have decided on the accounts we are 
going to use. The basis for our work has been the still unpublished League 
of Nations report and recommendations on national income statistics, 
which in turn were built upon Mr. J. R. N. S t o n e’s proposals for a 
national accounting system. In one respect, however, we are planning 
to go quite a bit further than the minimum proposals, in the League 
of Nations report. In those minimum proposals, it is not sugges¬ 
ted that a detailed breakdown be given by branches of economic acti¬ 
vity. The proposals only recommend such a breakdown of economic 
activity by two major groups, namely, business enterprises and house 
ownership. We intend to give a breakdown by branches of economic 
activity as follows: Agriculture; forestry; fishery; whaling; manu¬ 
facturing industries; construction; shipping; other transport; commerce; 
hotels and restaurants; services. In addition to these groups, we 
shall also have the usual sectors for banking, other financial institutions, 
insurance—both private and social, individual consumers, local and 
central government, etc. 

Of course this increase in the number of sectors of economic activity 
will increase the difficulties which are encountered when one sets out 
to supply figures for the system. The idea with this type of approach 
in the national income study is, as you are all aware, to make it possible 
to show not only the total national product and the total investment, 
but also to give a breakdown of national income and investment by 
branches of economic activity. For each sector, therefore, one has to 
operate with a capital account and a working account. 

To construct a system of sectors and accounts this way is in itself no 
overwhelming task, although a number of complicated problems are 
involved. However, when that system is constructed, and one starts 
to try to fill in the figures, new and considerable difficulties certainly 
arise. 

After having set up our system, we set out to try to measure to what 
degree our economic statistics as now developed could fulfill the require¬ 
ments of the accounting system. As I mentioned earlier, we have al¬ 
ways felt in Norway that we had a reasonably well developed system 
of economic statistics. Nevertheless, in relation to the requirements 
of ov national accounting system, we had soon to admit that our eco- 
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nomic statistics in almost all fields were not developed sufficiently, and 
did not meet the requirements of the national accounts system. Among 
other shortcomings, it was disclosed that we needed badly a new and 
comprehensive census of industrial establishments and a census of dis¬ 
tribution, to get the basic economic data for a description of our economic 
life. Our last census of this kind was taken around ten years ago, and 
cannot be considered satisfactory any longer. We need to develop 
statistics on variations in inventory positions, in industry, commerce, 
and agriculture, both for primary products and finished goods. We 
need to develop increased and improved statistics on investments in all 
branches of economic activity. Our current monthly and annual statis¬ 
tics on production in agriculture and industry turn out not to be satis¬ 
factory for the purposes of the national accounts system. Also, our 
statistics on public finance turn out to be unsatisfactory from this point 
of view, especially because they do not give adequate data on invest¬ 
ments. Taxation statistics are also important. Our system of national 
accounts requires information on taxes paid by branches of economic 
activity, information which we lack at present. These are just a few 
examples, and I might give many more. Before I leave this part, how¬ 
ever, I should like to mention that our work in connection with the sys¬ 
tem of national accounts has shown to us very clearly the necessity for 
developing more data than we have at present on the details of cost and 
income relations in all branches of economic activity. Details of this 
type of work have, in our country, in the past been available for agri¬ 
culture, based on detailed and exact reporting from a relatively small 
sample. In order to get the necessary information for the national acc¬ 
ounts system we shall have to get the same kind of reporting established 
in other economic fields. 

Based on an analysis of the kind I have sketched here, we are now in 
the process of building up a plan for the development of our statistics in 
the economic field so as to make our system of economic statistics 
satisfactory in the light of the statistical requirements of a system of 
national accounts. We have, in our country, a fairly centralized system 
for official statistics and our Central Bureau of Statistics is responsible 
for most of the statistics which are produced in the country. This, of 
course, gives us a great advantage and our hope is that we shall be able 
to build up a harmonious and balanced plan for the future work. 1 said 
at the beginning of this talk that our statistics until now have been deve¬ 
loped very much according to what special needs were prevalent at any 
given time, and that this did not always* give a balanced development. 
Today the need for reliable national income figures with breakdowns 
is one of the foremost statistical requirements of the Government, apd 
such data are of primary importance to practical economic policy. This, 
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therefore, is the natural starting point for our own planning work in the 
statistical field. Starting with the system of national accounts, we are 
trying to find how we have to develop our statistical work and to refine 
our methods in order to get the data which such a system requires. This, 
then, gives us in turn a plan for the development of the whole system of 
economic statistics. 

I cannot sa}^ anything regarding the results which this work may yield, 
nor am I able to say whether we shall soon be able to follow through the 
plans which are being made. Therefore you may say that this whole 
approach is impractical and more or less a statistician’s dream. How¬ 
ever, it is a nice dream, and an attempt of this kind to develop the whole 
system of economic statistics in accordance with a common denominator 
we believe to be the best and most rational way for developing a balanced 
and harmonious system of statistics in this field. 


Resume 

Le Bureau central de statistique est en train de inettre au point un 
systeme de coraptabilit<5! nationale inspire du projet de rapport et dcs 
recommandations de la Society des Nations relatives aux statistiques 
du revenu national. Ces recommandations etaient elles-mdmes basees 
sur les propositions de M. J. R. N. Stone, tendant k retablissement d’un 
systeme de comptabilite nationale. 

La Norvfege veut aller plus loin que les propositions minimum de ce 
rapport et fractionner de favon plus detaillce les diverses branches d’ac- 
tivite economique. Des difficultcs considerables surgissent lorsqu’on 
essaie d’indiquer les chiffres que reclame ce systeme de comptabilite. 

Un des points faibles revele par les rechcrches poursuivies dans ce- 
domaine est I’absence de recensements recents et d6tailles portant sur 
les etablissements industriels et les etablissements de distribution. Le 
besoin se fait egalement sentir de statistiques sur les variations de Tetat 
des stocks et sur les placements dans toutes les branches de I’activite 
economique. Les statistiques actuelles sur la production, les finances 
publiques et les impots ne sont pas satisfaisantes ou ne sont pas suffi- 
santes. 

La Norvege possedant, pour retablissement des statistiques ofticiel- 
les, un systeme relativement bien centralist, le Bureau central a inttret 
a ce que les statistiques tconomiques se dtveloppent de fayon It >epon- 
dre aux besoins d’un systtme de statistique de la comptabilite nationale. 
Ceci permettra d’entrevoir le dcveloppement ulterieur de I’ensemble 
des statistiques economiques. 



INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
SCOPE AND METHOD 

i 

by Kare] Malik ^ 

State SUUiatical Office {Czechoslovakia) 

Substantial changes which have taken place in new Czechoslovakia, 
such as the nationalization of mines and big industries, planned produc¬ 
tion, and the Two-Year Economic Plan, have created an entirely new 
legal and organizational status for industrial activity. These changes 
naturally have had far-reaching effects on the development of indus¬ 
trial statistics. Before the war, Czechoslovakia’s production statistics 
proper covered only certain sectors of industry (chiefly agriculture, power 
production, mining, and metallurgical industries). Apart from that, 
industry was statistically treated from time to time only by methods 
of the census type, of which the first general census of industrial estab¬ 
lishments in 1930 may be mentioned especially. The first exhaustive 
statistical treatment of Czechoslovak industry can be traced as far back 
as 1934, when the first data were obtained in part even retrospectively 
for a number of years by means of a very detailed pattern, covering 
output, sales (quantity and value), raw materials, fiiel and power 
consumption. 

Now Czechoslovakia is engaged in two large-scale systematic inves¬ 
tigations of industry. These arc monthly statistics of manpower and 
personnel, purchases and sales, and a monthly (in some special cases 
a quarterly) investigation of production and consumption of basic raw 
materials. Preparations have been concluded for a third exhaustive 
investigation which will bear on the consumption of fuel and power 
by industry. 

The achievement of monthly targets in industry and building trades 
is checked up by special current reports on the fulfillment of the Two- 
Year Plan. There is also prepared an index of industrial production. 
A number of other investigations, limited in scope either regionally or to 
certain industrial branches, have been carried out by different economic 
bodies and branches of administration connected with the directing and 
planning of industry. These investigations, partly of independent, part¬ 
ly of indirect character, are not compulsory. Considering' the quality 
of their results and especially the incompleteness of the data, it is only 
natural that superintending authorities should seek to limit/or to coor¬ 
dinate them as far as possible. 
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From the point of view of method some general remarks may be of 
interest in respect of the various kinds of industrial statistics in. opera¬ 
tion now or to be put in operation within a short time. 

Statistics of Employment, Purchases and Sales 

The essential items covered here are: personnel, classified by cate¬ 
gories and sex; home workers, if that be the case; hours worked (with 
detailed items considering the form of wages—piecework, time wages, 
or overtime), not-worked hours (paid for or not), wages and salaries paid 
(detailed), value of purchases (for production or for investment, from 
own or other undertakings, in the country or abroad), value of sales 
(detailed similarly). Statistical units are technical units according to 
a formal definition laid down in a classification of industries analogous 
to the groupings existing within the National Federation of Industries. 
The figures are investigated at monthly intervals, but quarterly, investi¬ 
gations will be substituted probably in 1949, with the exception of total 
data on personnel, where monthly investigation will be retained. These 
statistics bear on the whole industry, nationalized or not; they do'not, 
however, consider crafts and trades (small industries, commerce, trans¬ 
port), nor are undertakings not in actual operation taken into account. 
As a rule, data are collected only with reference to technical units of 
more than five persons, small undertakings with a minimum statistical 
variability being investigated in detail only occasionally. . The detailed 
results of these statistics are regularly published separately for the na¬ 
tionalized and non-nationalized industries and, at times, regional results 
are marked, even by localities. Only the number of establishments, 
and persons engaged in work are as a rule considered; but data on the 
number of persons active in industrial production for certain particu¬ 
larly industrialized towns will shortly be published at regular intervals. 
Many reasons can be quoted in favor of a reform of this important de¬ 
partment of industrial statistics. In the first place, it will* be necessary 
to draft a new classification of industries, which must be homogeneous, 
systemmetrical, logically justified, and independent of the organiza¬ 
tional pattern. 

The importance of this department of industrial statistics can hardly 
be overrated; even from the standpoint of international comparison. 
One of its very valuable aspects is that it covers the whole of the indus¬ 
try and that it is methodically uniform. This quality of being general 
and exhaustive renders its results a source of information on many basic 
and fundamental issues of industry considered as an entity within the 
spheres of economics, social economics, and geography; on its extent, 
its horizontal and vertical structure, its organizational forms; on the 
structure and the dynamics of industrial employment; on the use made 
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of working time; on the structure of wages; on the relations of the most 
important overhead charges. In short, it throws light on industry in 
all its, aspects as a factor of the manpower market, as the main factor 
of a specific level of national revenue, and consequently also of the so¬ 
cial level not only of the persons engaged in industrial work itself but of 
the whole of the nation. Besides, it enables us to study efficiently the 
interdependence of industry and the specific geographic conditions which 
give rise to it, and which are in turn influenced by it, and allows us to 
draw conclusions regarding the international level of the State. 

Statistics op Industrial Production 

This complex of statistical investigation represented by dozens of 
industrial questionnaires covers the whole of industrial production, and 
is based on an item pattern which is on the whole uniform. The most 
important items are the output and consumption of basic raw materials 
in production, not the consumption of fuel and power, which latter is 
assigned to a special investigation. As far as production proper is con¬ 
cerned, the following items are investigated: output, sales and the 
items intermediate between output and sales, viz.^ the stocks at the 
beginning and at the end of the investigated period. Production is ex¬ 
haustively defined by a special list of products,'based on the so-called 
list of ‘"plan-groups” which classifies according to a specific metho¬ 
dical principle the whole of the industrial production. As far as con¬ 
sumption is concerned, the subjects of investigation are quantity, in 
some cases value, and exceptionally also stocks. As to the period of 
investigation, it is monthly in principle, biit in the case of some sectors 
of industry, three months; raw material consumption is investigated 
quarterly. 

Preliminary work on this investigation has been conducted collectively 
by numerous experts and by many branches of administrative and eco¬ 
nomic bodies headed by the State Statistical Office and the State Plan¬ 
ning Office. As a rule, the economic groups are charged with the collec¬ 
tion and treatment of the data; a few exceptions are made in favor of 
the State Statistical Office. The economic groups normally report 
monthly to the State Statistical Office the basic results obtained from 
the data. The State Statistical Office makes a final check for accuracy, 
treats the data statistically, and eventually publishes them. 

Industrial Consumption of Fuel and Power 

The statistics of industrial production mentioned above do not refer 
to the consumption of fuel and energy. New questionnaires have been 
prepared which will supplement the former, also retrospectively from 
January 1, 1947. Two parallel investigations will be conducted: one 
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in less detail, quarterly; the other more elaborate, annually. The quar¬ 
terly investigation will be restricted to a mere statement of quantity, 
by local units, of all kinds of fuel and power used, including electric 
current, gas, steam, heating water. The annual investigation will 
provide, for example within the subdivision of coal, a further classi¬ 
fication of consumption according to its technical purpose (production 
of electric current, for driving machinery, for furnaces, etc.), while not 
only the quantity (weight) of coal consumed but also its caloric quality 
will bo stated. Among other items investigated are stocks of fuel at 
the beginning and at the end of the year. Both investigations are inten¬ 
ded to supply a survey of the economic aspects of industrial fuel and 
power consumption, from the standpoints of the consumption of raw 
materials and products generating energy, and of the problem how to 
economize rationally these materials. The consumption of water may 
be considered as an entirely new and very important item of such statis¬ 
tics; water being a primary economic and geographic factor, and typi¬ 
cally indicative of the localization of industry. By ascertaining its con¬ 
sumption, and possibly even the purposes of its consumption, it will con¬ 
tribute largely towards a rounded-off survey of Czechoslovak industry. 

Current Retorts on the Two-Year Plan 

It need not be stressed that an efficient fulfillment of an economic 
plan makes it imperative to establish a systematic checking up of its 
progress which must never lag behind. Without such control the 
plan could never achieve its goals. The tasks of the control here con¬ 
sist not merely in supplying the central organs of planning with records 
on the progress of the fulfillment of the plan and in supplying informa¬ 
tion in a strictly democratic form to the public here and abroad, but 
also in much more practical matters. It indicates the exact point where 
there is need of additional measures, either because the plan originally 
failed to interpret exactly the material facts, or because the actual deve¬ 
lopment had lagged behind the target set up by the plan. Moreover, 
its mere existence is a mighty psychological factor influencing syste¬ 
matically as a kind of public supervision the morale of the agents in 
charge of the fulfillment of the targets. Therefore, statistical control was 
provided from the very beginning of the operation of the Tw^o-Year Plan. 
The foremost tasks of such control lie in the sphere of the Industrial Plan 
and its fulfillment, because there the need of control is most imperative. 
So-called basic tasks are the subject of investigation; these are the pro¬ 
ducts for which the plan provides monthly production targets. The 
present statistical pattern contains about 140 items, divided into 15 
groups; additional items are being prepared. In every other respect 
the statistical pattern is simple, the only information investigated being 
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the target provided by the plan, the actual amount of production, and 
the resulting percentage of fulfillment. Besides, the State Statistical 
Office, in cooperation with the State Planning Office, calculates sepa¬ 
rate index numbers for the above-mentioned 15 groups as well as an 
aggregate index of the whole industry, weighted according to the num¬ 
ber of persons engaged in the respective branches of production. A 
point of interest is the fact that owing to the high morale of the report¬ 
ing agents—accounted for by nation-wide interest shown for the suc¬ 
cess of the Two-Year Plan—and, of course, also owing to the simplicity 
of the investigation, these statistics have attained literally one hundred 
per cent thoroughness of data, while all the strictly determined terms of 
delivery have been without any exception complied with on all the levels 
—a phenomenon which is certainly rarely met with elsewhere. 


• The Industrial Production Index 

Up ';;o the second half of 1938, a Czechoslovak industrial production 
index was published by the university lecturer. Dr. Maiwald. The 
period of the index base was the average month of 1929, and, owing to 
the lack of direct production data, the index was constructed mainly 
by means of auxiliary series (th.e consumption of raw materials, exports 
and imports, railway transport, employment, etc.). At present the 
State Statistical Office, in cooperation with the State Planning Office, 
is engaged in the construction of a new index in a general situation essen¬ 
tially more favorable to the scheme, the sets of data on industrial pro¬ 
duction having substantially increased as compared with the prewar 
period. Since the reports on general statistics of industrial production 
are not yet cpming in punctually, the results of the special current 
reports on the fulfillment of the Two-Year Plan have been chosen as 
the base of computation. Out of the said statistical reports 80 typical 
items were selected and formed into 12 basic groups. The relative 
weights of these groups are a determined arithmetic mean of several, 
typical numerical series available. The weights assigned to individual 
products are the arithmetic mean of the proportional parts of the num¬ 
bers of persons active in industry according to the 1930 census of estab- 
lishments and the gross value of the production planned for 1947. The 
base period of the index will be 1937. 

The index is a monthly one in principle, seasonal industries being re¬ 
presented by equal monthly quotas; the data are adjusted in keeping 
with the number of working days. 

The index will be a, national one^ with partial indices calculated for 
the western provinces and for Slovakia. There will also be partial index 
numbers of the means of production and of consumption goods. This 
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index pattern is provisional; as soon as the general statistics will have 
attained the required grade of accuracy and punctuality of returns, the 
index will be supplemented by additional products and some postwar 
year will be chosen as a new base period, either exclusive or parallel, 
so that the postwar structural changes will be allowed for (above all, 
the major shifting favoring the industry of the means of production). 

Retaospeotivb Review and Future Prospects 

It can hardly be disputed that statistics are increasingly becoming an 
inseparable part of the complex system of the State'administration and 
of the organizational activities of many'economic institutions, although, 
due to certain conservative habits, not to the same extent everywhere. 
This is apt to give rise to manifold encouraging as well as retarding re¬ 
actions. One of the favorable consequences is the indisputable fact 
that the public can be much more easily approached for the purposes of 
statistical investigations and that the program of such investigation is 
steadily gaining ground and widening its scope. Among the unfavo¬ 
rable phenomena we may mention the fact that in drafting the’programs 
of statistical investigations too many interests and institutions are repre¬ 
sented and that the whole of statistics does not show a systematic 
growth. Czechoslovak industrial statistics, on which the public interest 
was centered after the liberation more than on any other department of 
statistics, corroborate these maxims. Industrial production statistics 
inaugurated in Czechoslovakia before the war, were on the whole the crea¬ 
tion of the State Statistical Office, which always bore in mind its fore¬ 
most quality of being a constituent part of a system of national and in¬ 
ternational statistical activities. This situation has changed since the 
end of the war. Postwar statistics which may be described as an indus¬ 
trial census, in the true sense of the word, have not yet been resumed. 
They have been largely replaced by vast partial statistics focussing their 
interest on some particular component of the observed phenomenon 
(such as employment, yield and cost of labor, technical production, power 
economy) and always distinguished by an acute sense for detailed obser¬ 
vation of the evolution of such phenomena. There is no doubt that 
in many respects these pioneers of new tendencies in statistics bear upon 
their faces the seal of great deeds never yet accomplished in this depart¬ 
ment of statistics in Czechoslovakia. They reflect the great issues and 
the almost tragic responsibility of the authors of the plan. But are the 
social and economic facts such as to warrant the hitherto prevailing 
character of statistical activities within this sector? Are there still 
some gaps left in the field covered by recent investigations? What 
has to be done in order to set up a system perfect in form and substance, 
satisfying all needs and at the same time practicable for the public as 
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well as for the State Administration? These are very grave questions, 
and of course we can give no final answer in these days, facing, as we are, 
a long development of legal and organizational bases of economic life in 
this country and of regulations of international political and economic 
relations. 

There are, however, a number of aspects which we can realize even 
now. First of all, it is evident that the change of the surroundings with¬ 
in which the statistics of industrial production were formerly determined, 
is fundamental and final, because the nationalization of industry and 
its planning are permanent, and will even be intensified as far as qua¬ 
lity characteristics are concerned. It is, however, no less evident that 
the statistical service has, to a large extent, become a real burden of 
production, so that spontaneous appeals are made to have it modified 
to a more economical and endurable form. It may be added, too, that 
in the future the pressure of the international institutions of the statis¬ 
tical service for supplementing the world’s treasury of data will become 
more insistent. There has been ample evidence of this tendency re¬ 
cently. It will be no longer a mere question of collecting data for the 
solution of scientific problems; there will be a demand for data to serve 
as a basis for solving important international problems, whether referr¬ 
ing to the relations of two states concluding an agreement, or to geo- 
politic wholes. And, what is especially important, it will be no mere 
demand for data, but a demand for the uniformity of methods of ob¬ 
taining such data. Since a great deal of preliminary work has been done 
in the interests of international statistical information in some other 
fields of material statistics, the foremost task will now be in indus¬ 
trial production statistics, in respect of which so little has been done. 
We can add that this country is already playing a considerable part in 
this renascent statistical service, and that its contribution in the field 
of industrial statistics alone is considerable and almost equal to that of 
other typical industrial countries of much larger size. 

Czechoslovak industrial statistics have aspired to the highest goals 
and, as evidenced by the results achieved, have succeeded in many res¬ 
pects. The tasks which it has set itself have been so far eminently 
practical. The same may be said, still more justly, about its methods, 
which in most cases found no examples to follow, and had to be devised 
spontaneously and independently. The possibilities of further prac¬ 
tical tasks of industrial statistics are obviously not exhausted; there 
are many means of statistical expression permitting productiveness and 
efficiency of work to be followed closely as is shown by methods of 
industrial statistics in countries with planned economy. But it should 
be borne in mind that it is equally important for this department of sta-i 
tistics to solve other problems, viz,, to describe in a detailed way Czecho-i 
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Slovak industry in its organizational, functional, structural, and dynamic 
aspects, and that not as an isolated phenomenon, but as an organic 
component of the whole of our economic system, along with agricultural 
production. Only the achievement of an exact analysis of the results 
from this general point of view can show if this goal has already been 
attained. If gaps become evident, it will be necessary to complete 
present investigations. Perhaps in pursuing this end we shall find it 
appropriate to organize some kind of independent annual investigation 
of production in the traditional census form, including within a single 
scheme all the important components and results* of the process of pro¬ 
duction and permitting the reconstruction of value added by manu¬ 
facture. 

Such a census will only be possible when the first state of consolida¬ 
tion is over. On the other hand, we ought to see that the number and 
possibly even the scope of investigations repeated at short intervals be 
reduced to the strictly necessary minimum and that sampling methods 
find wider application. With a production census carried out from 
time to time, we should probably find this ‘'surgical operation’" easier 
and the results of statistics of great frequency could be exploited to a 
far greater extent than up to now. 


Resume 

En Tchecoslovaquie, la nationalisation des mines et des grandes indus¬ 
tries, I’organisation de la production et I’application duPlan economique 
biennal, ont eu des consequences considerables dans le domaine des 
statistiques industriclles. A I’heure actuelle, on precede, dans I’indus- 
trie, k deux enquetes systematiques entreprises sur une large echelle: 
une enquete mensuelle sur la main-d’oeuvre, les achats et les ventes; 
et une enquete mensuelle (ou trimestrielle) sur la production et la con- 
sommation des matiferes premieres de base. Les dispositions necessaircs 
sont prises en vue d’une troisieme enquete approfondie sur la consom- 
mation de combustible et d’energie dans I’industrie. 

Le Plan biennal pr^voit un controle systematique des progres accom- 
plis dans son execution: des quantites mensuelles de production sont 
fix6es pour 140 articles r^partis en 15 groupes, et des rapports de situa¬ 
tion indiquent les quantit6s effectivement prodiiites et le pourcentage 
de realisation du Plan. En collaboration avec le Bureau d’Etat charge 
de rOrganisation (State Planning Office)y le Bureau de statistique de I’Etat 
calcule les indices pour chacun des 15 groupes, ainsi qu’un indice global 
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pour Tensemble de I’industrie, pond6r6 en fonction du nombre de per- 
sonnes qui travaillent dans les differantes branches de la production. 

Le Bureau de statistique prepare un nouvel indice de la production 
industrielle en Tch^coslovaquie, en se fondant sur les rapports pr6vus 
dans le Plan biennal pour 12 groupes de base comprenant 80 articles, 
Fannie 1937 etant prise comme periode de r6f6rence. On adoptera 
plus tard une nouvelle p6riode de r4f6rence pour 6tablir des series paral- 
l^les ou une s6rie unique; on choisira une ann6e d’apr^s-guerre, afin de 
tenir compte des changements de structure qui sont survenus depuis 
la guerre dans Tindustrie. 

On n*a pas precede depuis la fin de la guerre a un recensement indus- 
triel, au vrai sens du mot On ne pent manquer de constater que les 
institutions internationales de statistique ont tendence k demander 
plus de donn^es, dans le domaine des statistiques industrielles, et k 
appliquer des m^thodes uniformes pour les rassembler. En cette matibre. 
la contribution de la Tchecoslovaquie est d’ores et d^j^ considerable. 



LES PROGRES REALISES EN FRANCE DANS LE 
DOMAINE DE LA FORMATION DES STATISTI- 
CIENS ET LE FQNCTIONNEMENT DE L’ECOLE 
D’APPLICATION DE LTNSTITUT NATIONAL 
DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES ETUDES 
ECONOMIOUES 

par M. F. Louis Closon 

DirecUm giniml de I'lnslitiU National de la atatistique et dea Mtidea 
icononiiqueM (France) 

L’organisation de la statistique sur le plan administratif en France 
est d’origine relativement recente. Si le premier Bureau officiel de sta¬ 
tistique a 6t6 cr6e il y a environ 150 ans, (il connut d’ailleurs des fortunes 
diverses et disparut meme compl^>tement a certaines epoques) on ne 
pent gufere parler de 1’existence d’un veritable Service statistique avant 
1908, date a laquelle, gr4ce aux efforts d^ MM. Lucien March et 
Michel H u b e r, il fut possible de grouper un petit nombre de jeunes 
fonctionnaires qui devaient faire le renom de la Statistique Qen^rale de 
la France (S.G.F.): Parmi eux etaient Marcel Lenoir, Duge deBer- 
n o n V i 1 1 e, Henri B u n 1 e; le premier mort prematur^ment, les 
deux autres membres de I’lnstitut International de Statistique. 

Auparavant, certes, plusieurs Frangais eminents s’etaient distingues 
dans la statistique administrative, mais il n’existait pas de Corps de 
fonctionnaires statisticiens. Aujourd’hui le Corps des Administrateurs 
de I’lnstitut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques 
(I.N.S.E.E.) successeurs des statisticiens de la S.G.F., cpmprend 150 
agents, dont les plus jeunes ont re 9 u une formation sp6cialisee dans une 
Ecole creee en 1942, et qui n’a pas encore atteint son plein developpe- 
ment. Le but de la pr^sente communication est de montrer quelles 
ont 6te les etapes parcourues entre la situation initiale et la situation 
actuelle et de d^crire le fonctionnement de I’Ecole d’Application de 
ri.N.S.E.E. 

On peut distinguer trois periodes dans I’histoire de la formation des 
statisticiens fran 9 ais: 

a) Avant 1940: epoque de la Statistique gen^rale de la France. 

b) De 1941 d; 1946, periode pendant laquelle a fonctipnne le Service 
• National des Statistiques (S.N.S.) 

c) Depuis 1946, date de la creation de I’l.N.S.E.E. 

Les moyens materiels mis k la disposition de la Statistique Generate 
de la France, trfes faibles au d^but, ne se sont accrus que fort lentement. 
On comptait une demi-douzaine de statisticiens avant la guerre de 1914; 
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il n*y en avait que quinze en 1939, y compris ceux qui 6taient detaches 
soit dans le Service Regional d’Alsace et de Lorraine k Strasbourg, soit 
en Indo-Chine oti un Service de statistique g^n^rale avait 6t6 cr66. La 
faiblesse de ces elfectifs pr^sentait de tr^s graves inconvenients en ce 
qui conceme la formation du personnel. En premier lieu, elle empe- 
chait tout recrutement regulier. En effet, la seule voie d’acc^s aux 
fonctions de statisticien 6tait un concours d’un niveau particuli^rement 
61 eve portant essentiellement sur les mathematiques, r6conomie poli¬ 
tique, Tanglais et Tallemand. Mais un concours ne pouvait etre ou- 
vert que lorsqu’une vacance se protluisait dans les cadres par suite de 
decfes, de depart, etc., ce qui etait extremement rare. Une telle situa¬ 
tion etait de nature k d6courager les candidats 6ventiiel8 a I’emploi de 
statisticien. II est notoire d’ailleurs que les concours portant sur un 
trop petit nombre de places ne reunissent gen6ralement que peu de can¬ 
didats, les chances de succes 6tant jug6es trop faibles. Une fois re9u 
le eandidat etait aussitot mis en contact avec la realite administrative; 
sa formation professionnelle 6tait surtout le fruit de Texperience quo- 
tidienne acquise aupr6s de^ statisticiens plus anciens et dej^t confirm6s. 
Si Ton ajoute que les ouvrages consacres la statistique 6taient alors 
tr6s peu nombreux en France on aura une id6e des difficultes qu’ont dh 
surmonter les jeunes statisticiens de cette 6poque. 

On doit constater toutefois que cette organisation si rudimentaire et 
si imparfaite n’a pas donne de mauvais resultats. Les statisticiens de 
la S.G.F. avaient choisi deliberement leur carri6re; quelques-uns d’en- 
tre eux furent amenes k abandonner celle-ci pour en choisir ,une autre 
plus remuneratricc ou plus conforme k leurs gouts; mais ceux qui res- 
taient devinrent assez rapidement des technicicns de premier ordre qui 
parviennent s’imposer tant dans leur pays qu'a I’etranger par la qua- 
lite et I’etendue de leurs connaissances et de leurs travaux. Les diffi¬ 
cultes rencontrees au debut, qui avaient suscite un effort continu de 
leur part, n’ont peut-etre pas 6t6 6trang6res k ce succ6s. 

Un progres important dans Tenseignement de la statistique en France 
avait 6te toutefois realise d6s 1920, 6poque k laquelle fut cre6 a I’Uni- 
versite de Paris, un Institut de statistique place sous la direction scienti- 
fique des Facult6s de Droit, des Sciences, de M6decine et des Lettres. 
Les cours de I’lnstitut de statistique etaient profess6s par des personna- 
lit6s 6niinentes de la statistique fran9aise appartenant soit k la S.G.F., 
soit k rUniverait6, soit au monde des affaires. L’enseigriement portait 
essentiellement sur les sujets suivants: 

E16ments de m6thode statistique, 

Statistique math6matique, 

Application de la m6thode statistique aux affaires, 

E16ment8 d’6conomie politique mathematique. 
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Operations iinancieres, 

Demographie et statistiques sanitaires, 

Theorie mathematique des assurances. 

Chaque cours comprenait vingt lemons environ r6parties en deux se- 
mestres (novembre-fevrier et mars-juin). 

Etant donne le caract^re intermittent du recrutement des statisti- 
ciens de la S.G.F. ces ]e 9 ons ne pouvaient gu^re etre suivies par les can- 
didats au concours, mais elles etaient fort utiles aux jeunes gens qui 
avaient d6jk ete re 9 us k ce dernier et k qui des facilit6s etaient donnees 
pour assister aux cours, passer les examens et acqu^rir les diplomes de 
rinstitut, tout en s’acquittant de leurs fonctions administratives. II 
est k noter que la majeure partie des elfeves de Tlnstitut etaib constituee 
soit par des Fran 9 ais ayant des obligations en dehors de Tadministra- 
tlon mais voulant s*initier aux disciplines statistiques, soit par des 6tu- 
diants etrangers aux ycux desquels les diplomes de I’lnstitut avaient 
la plus grande valeur. 

Un autre progrfes notable en rapport avec la formation professionnelle 
de statisticiens fut realise entre les deux guerres: il s’agit de la publi¬ 
cation d’ouvrages didactiques de statistique tant theorique que prati¬ 
que. On mentionnera parmi les plus importants la “Statistique ma- 
th6matique’* du professeur G. Darmois (1928) et le “Cours de demo- 
graphie et de statistique sanitaire” en six volumes de M. H u b e r 
(public k partir dc 1938). Le premier contient les mati^res exig6es au 
concours d’entree la Statistique Generale de la France: le second re- 
produit les le 9 ons profess6es par Tauteur a I’Tnstitut de statistique de 
rUniversit^ de Paris. 

On voit ainsi que si les progr^s realises au cours dc cette premiere 
p6riode ont assez lents, ils ont 6t6 importants, compte tenu de 
I’extr^me modicite des credits qui etaient alors affect^s en France k la 
Statistique. 

En 1941, I’organisation g6nerale de la statistique fran 9 aise subit de 
profondes modifications. La S.G.F. fut int^gree dans un ensemble beau- 
coup plus vaste qui prit le nom de “Service National des Statistiques** 
(S.N.S.) plac6 sous Tautorit^ de M. le Controleur g6n6ral de TArmee 
Carmille, arret6 par I’ennemi en 1944 et deports au camp de Da¬ 
chau oh il mourut. 

Le nouveau Service est decrit dans la Loi du 11 octobre 1941. Sa 
creation 6tait motiv6e par des mobiles patriotiques: il s*agissait de re- 
constituer sous une autre forme les anciens bureaux militaires de recrute¬ 
ment et de tenir ainsi k jour les dossiers individuels des hommes mobi- 
lisables, cela sans eveiller I’attention de Tennemi. 

Sans donner le detail du fonctionnement du nouvel Organisme, on 
pent souligner les points suivants: 
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a) Le personnel sup^rieur du S.N.S. comprend environ 200 fono- 
tionnaires (Effectif initial de '150 devant etre compl6t6 par la suite). 
11 est oonstitu.6 pour la premiere formation du Corps par les statisticiens 
^e la S.G.F. et par d’anciens officiers de TArm^e. Ces fonctionnaires 
sup6rieurs prennent le nom, assez peu caract^ristique d’ailleurs, d’“Ad^ 
ministrateurs’* du S.N.S. 

b) Le nouveau Service a une articulation r^gionale: il comprend en 
efiet en dehors de'la Direction g4n6rale, des Directions r6gionales plac6es 
en principe aux chef^-lieux des regions 6conomiques au nombre d’une 
quinzaine environ). 

c) Le Servic'e est dot4 d’un materief m^canographique extr^me- 
m'ent important (machines k cartes perfor^es de diiferents types). 11 
poss^de en tout 500 petites machines—perforeuses et v^rificatrices—et 
•125 grosses machines—^trieuses, tabulatrices, etc.). 

Cette organisation devait permettre de r^aliser de serieuses ameliora¬ 
tions dans la formation des statisticiens. Si, en effet, le recrutement 
initial etait peu homog^ne et k certains egards peu satisfaisant, les effec- 
tifs etaient suffisamment nombreux pour permettre d’envisager dans 
Tavenir le recrutement annuel d’une dizaine de jeunes fonctionnaires. 
On' voit aihsi apparaitre une caracteristique qui faisait defaut k la S.G.F. 
k savoir la regularity du recrutement du personnel superieur. Ce re¬ 
crutement change d’ailleurs quelque peu de caract^re et devient mixte^ 
Les administrateurs du S.N.S. sont en effet recrutes: 

a) Par voie de concours. Ce concours diff^re assez peu de Tancien 
cohcours de la S.G.F.; il oomporte en plus une composition d’ordre ge¬ 
neral et en moins une composition de langue vivante. 

b) Directement k la sortie de TEcole Polytechnique. Ce dernier 
recrutement est tr^s significatif car il met les administrateurs du S.N.S. 
sur le* meme plan que les ingenieiirs des autres grands Corps techniques 
de TEtat tels que les Mines et les Ponts-et-Chaussees, dont les cadres 
superieurs prbviennent en grande partie de TEcole Poly technique. En 
effet, les echelles de traitement des administrateurs du S.N.S. sont 
les memes en principe que celles des ingenieurs des autres grands Corps. 
Cela constitue un avantage appreciable par rapport k la situation des 
statisticiens de la S.G.F., dont les'traitements etaient mediocres et les 
perspectives d’avancement limitees. 

La formation'*'generale et technique des jeunes gens ainsi re(»:utes 
(de Tune ou de Tautre fa 9 on) etait confiee k une Ecole d’Application 
dont la creation etait prevue par le texte du 11 octobre 1941 et dont 
le rdle etait precise par un arr^te du 23 octobre 1942. D’apr^s cot 
arrete: 

L’“Ecole d’Application du S.N.S. a pour but de former: d’une part 
les administrateurs du Service—d’autre part, des statisticiens plus spe* 
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cialement aptes 4 dinger les services de statistique des grandes entre- 
prises industrielles, commerciales ou autres.” 

En ce qui concerne les admihistrateurs, la dur6e des Etudes, 
normalement k deux ans, etait provisoirement rMuite 4 une seule annee, 

L’Enseignement de TEcole (dont le regime est Textemat) 4tait donn4 
en liaison avec Tlnstitut de Statistique de TUniversit^ de Paris. Les 
cours se rapportant It la m6thode statistique et k ses applications etaient 
communs aux deux Organismes; les cours portant sur des questions g6- 
n6rales et sur les langues vivantes 6taient propres It TEcole. 


Voici quelle etait la repartition des cours: 
Elaboration des statistiques 

20 le9ons 

Analyse statistique eiementaire 

25 

f» ‘ 

Statistique mathematique 

25 


Theorie mathematique des operations financieres 

25 


Demographic et statistique sanitaire 

20 

ff 

Statistique agricole 

12 

fi 

Statistique economique et sociale 

20 

9f 

Statistique appliqueee aux affaires privees 

20 

9* 

Econometrie 

25 

99 

Mecanographie 

20 

99 

Finances publiques 

12 

99 

Technologic industrielle 

25 

99 

Questions coloniales 

25 

99 

Geographic economique 

25 

99 

Legislation generale 

20 

99 

Economic politique 

20 

99 

Economic monetaire 

10 

99 

Langues vivantes 

75 

99 


Get enseignement etait complete par des travaux pratiques, des con¬ 
ferences sur des questions particuli^rement importantes, des visites 
d*usines et des stages dans les divers bureaux specialises du S.N.S. 

L’organisation du S.N.S. constitue sur un autre point un progres 
notable par rapport It I’etat de choses anterieur. 

Les statisticiens de la S.G.F. soufifraient du manque de debouch¬ 
es; ill ne pouvaient pretendre normalement It aucun emploi administra- 
tif en dehors de la S.G.F. 

Les textes relatifs au S.N.S. prevoient la creation au sein de chaque 
>linistere de “Services annexes*’de statistique, constitues par des ad- 
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ministrateurs provenant du S.N.S. C’est qu’en effet les services statis- 
tiques en France sont decentralises dans une large mesure; dans beau- 
coup de services charg6s de I’eiaboration de leurs propres statistiques, 
celle-ci est confiee h un personnel non technique, peu stable, et travai- 
llant dans de mauvaises conditions. II est done souhaitable que ce person¬ 
nel soit remplace par du personnel veritablement qualifie qui ne pent 
etre trouve qu’au sein du Service central de Statistique. L’application 
de ce principe, tout en faisant faire de gros progr^s k la statistique, 
est susceptible de donner aux statisticiens des d^bouch^s int6ressants 
qui leur faisaient d^faut jusque 14. Mais elle ne pourra evidemment 
se faire que dans la mesure oh il aura ete possible de former des statis- 
ticiens en nombre suffisant. 

Le systhme qui vient d’etre d^crit a fonctionn6 de 1942 a 1946. Mal- 
gr6 les difficult^s multiples dues aux circonstances, il a d6j4 permis de 
former une vingtaine de statisticiens (soit plus que TelFectif de la S.G.F.) 
dont le niveau moyen est fort honorable. Il a permis aussi de cr^.er au 
Ministhre du Travail un service de statistique qui a obtenu de trhs 
bons r^sultats et en particulier une amelioration notable des statistiques 
des salaires et de la main d’oeuvre. 

Ainsi qu’il ressort du programme, prec^demment detaill6 I’enseigne- 
ment de I’Ecole d’Application du S.N.S. 6tait un enseignement es- 
sentiellement statistique. Il ne comportait qu’un seul cours d’Econo¬ 
mic politique gEnErale. Cependant, du fait des circonstances, les Etu¬ 
des Economiques avaient pris une part de plus en plus importante au 
sein de la S.G.F. puis du S.N.S. 

Un Institut de conjuncture (I.C.) avait EtE crEE en effet en France 
en 1938 et rattachE k la S.G.F. Mais par suite des EvEnements il ne 
commen^a k fonctionner qu’en 1941 sous la direction de M. S a u v y. 
Aux termes de la loi, il avait pour mission essentielle “d’observer I’Evo- 
lution de la situation Economique en France et k I’Etranger au moyen 
de donnEes statistiques et de tous renseignements chiffrEs ou non eWff- 
rEs et, Eventuellement, de formuler des prEvisions sur I’Evolution ultE- 
rieure probable.” On sait avec quel talent et quelle autoritE M. Sauvy 
s’acquitta de la t4che qui lui avait EtE ainsi confiEe, avec des moyens 
trEs rEduits en personnel et en matEriel. 

L’Institut de conjoncture fut transfErE au S.N.S. avec toutes ses 
attributions. Il ne comprenait que quelques fonctionnaires (statisti¬ 
ciens. de la S.G.F. auxquels s’ajoutaient plusieurs chargEs de mission 
spEcialisE dans un domaine particulier—agriculture, Industrie, etc.). Ce 
personnel ne recevait pas de formation spEciale prEalable. Pour Tave-s 
nir, il Etait envisagE que la S.G.F. fournirait. k 1*1.C. les statisticiens 
EprouvEs dont ce dernier aurait besoin. Dans I’esprit de ses crEateurs, 
ri.C, devait Etre en efiFet un organe scientifique, essentiellement k 
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base de statistique, et non pas une simple entreprise de joumalisme 
4oonomique: il paraissait done normal que Ton fit appel & des statis- 
ticiens ayant d6j& suiiisamment de metier et ayant manifesto du gotlt 
pour les Etudes 6conomiques. 

Cette situation subsista jusqu’en 1946, date & laquelle fut cree Tins- 
titut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques pour la 
France et les Territoires d’Outremer (I.N.S.E.E.). Le nouveau Service 
comprend: 

1®) Tancien S.N.S. en entier (y compris par consequent la S.G.F. et 

ri.c,); 

2®) un certain nombre de services d*6tudes appartenant au Minis- 
t^re de TEconomie Nationale et dont Tun (le Service dit des “Economies 
Etrang^res’*) comportait des effectifs relativement importants—150 per- 
sonnes environ. 

• Depuis le ler avril 1946, TI.N.S.E.E. fonctionne sous Tautorite dc 
M. C 1 o s o n, ancien Commissaire de la Republique, qui s’est attache 
k developper TEcole d’Application telle qu’elle existait au temps du 
S.N.S., 

a) En portant la duree des etudes a deux ans a partir du ler novein- 
bre 1947, comme il 6tait d’ailleurs prevu initialement, et conformeraent a 
la situation qui pr6vaut dans les autres 6cole8 d’application d’ingenieurs; 

b) En renfor 9 ant sensiblement les etudes 6conomiques. 

L’l.N.S.E.E., quand il fonctionnera normalement, c’est-a.-dire quand 

tous les fonctionnaires du cadre superieur auront re 9 u la formation 
adequate, comprendra en efFet un nombre relativement important de 
statisticiens et d’economistes qualifies. Apres une etude minutieuse de 
la question, il a 6t6 juge indispensable de donner la meme formation 
initiale k tous ces fonctionnaires. 

L’enseignement prevu par les nouveaux programmes comprend trois 
parties: 

1®) Un enseignement portant sur la methode statistique, consi- 
d^r^e: 

a) comme m6thode de description des collectivites dans les do- 
maines les plus divers; 

b) comme methode generale d’investigation scientiHque. 

2®) Un enseignement descriptif des principaux domaines d’inves¬ 
tigation statistique et economique (technologie on economie des¬ 
criptive). 

3®) Un enseignement-economique. 

Pour ne pas alourdir cet expose la repartition envisagee pour ces en- 
seignements, entre les deux ann6es scolaires, a 6te reproduite en annexe. 

Afin de rendre I’enseignement plus vivant, et d’^viter des exposes 
professomux souvent fastidieux, certains cours seront distribues au 
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debut de Tarin^e aux 6tudiants qui devront en prendre oojinaissanc^ 
avant les le 9 ona; celles-ci seront cbnsacr6es 4 la discussion et.au d^velpp- 
pement des points les plus importants^ k des complements,. etc« Oil 
esp^re ainsi interesser au maximum les ei^ves aux matieres 6tudiees. ; 

L’enseignemeiit de TEcole continue e. 5tre donne en liaison ^avec 
FInstitut de Statistique de TUniversite de Paris qui a developpe: soil 
activite paralieiement a celle de Tlnstitut National en er^ant les coufa 
suivants: ^ " 

Methodes statistiques appliquees li la gestion des entreprises 20 lemons 


Methodes statistiques appliquees aux sciences 

biologiques et a Texperimentatipn agricole 20 

Methodes statistiques appliquees aux techniques et aux , 

recherches industrielles 20 »» • 

Statistique agricole 10 »» 

Mecanographie 20 » 

.Methodes statistiques. appliquees a la medecine et e, 

rhygiene sociale .12 »» 

Analyse factorielle 10 »» 

Comptabilite . 20 »> 

Economic generate 30 » 

Genetique mathematique 15 

Theorie mathematique des populations 20 »» 

Algebre matricielle 10. » 


Notons enfin que les etudiants viennent d’etre dotes d’un instrument 
de travail incomparable par la publication en 5 volunies— (^l partir de 
1943)-du cours que M. Michel H u b e r a professe k Tlnstitut de Statis¬ 
tique sous la denomination “Cours de statistique appliquee aux affaires” 
et qui a ete scinde en deux (“Statistiques ecohbmiques et sociales” et 
“Statistiques d’entreprise”). M. Huber ;a pu mener. k bien cette. tache 
considerable avant sa mort, survenue en avril dernier, et qui a ete si 
.vivement ressentie, non seulement en France, mc/is dans les ndmbreux 
pays oh sa science faisait autorite. 

On a vu qu’un certain nombre des cours'pl*ecedents figurent aussi 
^dans.le programme de .FEcole d’Application. Cette liaison entce deux 
organismes. d’enseignement dont les dbmaines d’activite se recouyrent 
partiellement, a permis de realiser avec le minimum de moyens mate- 
.riels un enseignement statistique et economique sans bgal en France. . 



Parall^lement au developpement de TEcole d'Application, Tl.N.S.E.E. 
s’efForce: 

a) , de remplir son role de coordination statistique, notamment en 
mettant k la disposition des autres Mmist^res les techniciens qui leur 
mahquent en matifere de statistique et de continuer ainsi en Tamplifiant 
la politique des “Services annexes” inauguree par le S.N.S.; 

b) d’envoyer des statisticiens dans les territoires d’Outre-mer. 

Jusqu’en 1939 en elFet, il h’existait de Service de Statistique digne 

de ee nom, qu’en Indochine oii des statisticiens de la S.G.F. avaient ete 
detaches. . Le plus eminent d’entre eux Henri U 1 m e r a ^te tue.a Ten- 
nemi cn 1940. Son successeur, M. Tlnspecteur general Bournier, 
a repris son oeuvre, et malgre des difficultes considerables, il a pu mener 

bien la creation de services de statistique dans plusieurs territoires 
coloniaux ou proteges. Non seulement le Service d’Indochine a subsiste 
malgr6 les ev^nements, non seulement des services fonctionnent de 
mani^re de plus en plus satisfaisante dans les trois territoires d’Afrique 
du Nord, mais de jeunes statisticiens ont pu etre envoyes en A.O.F. 
et en A.E.F. Cette oeuvre n’est qu’a son debut. Ainsi, certains des 
statisticiens les plus actifs pourront-ils trouver crinteressants debouches 
outre-mer et contribuer k donner k la France Torganisation statistique 
colohiale qui lui manquait. 

En ce qui concerne le recrutement meme des statisticiens, une modi- 
fication importante est k I’etude: le concours d’entr^e serait supprime, 
et tons les fonctionnaires superieurS de TI.N.S.E.E. proviendraient 
de TEcole Poly technique, comme les Ingenieurs des grands Corps de 
TEtat. Une seule exception cependant: les fonctionnaires du cadre 
moyen auraient acc^s au cadre superieur. 

On .voit par l^i, qu’avec des methodes diverses, avee des moyens dif- 
ferents, et compte tenu de circonstances changeantes, les dirigeants 
successifs de la Statistique-. officlelle en France se sqnt efforces: 

a) de former un Corps de techniciens de haute yaleur; 

b) de leur assurer des conditions materielles honorables et des debou¬ 
ches suffisants. Sur ce dernier point, on signalera les possibilites futures 
de debouches dans les entreprises nationalisees et dans Tindustrie pri- 
v6e oh les methodes statistiques penhtrent de plus en plus; 

c) de les repartir autant que possible dans tous les services ministe- 
riels ^laborant des statistiques et dans les territoires d’Outre-Mer. 

Les progrhs realises dans ces difiP^rents domaines au cours de la p^riode 
recente ont ete particulihrement notables. 
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Annexe 

Programme dea* tours de VEcole d'Application de ri,N,8.E.E, 

1 ere annee 

Nombre 
de le 9 ons 

a) Statistique: 

Elaboration des statistiques et pratiques statistique ... 20 

Analyse statistique ... ... ... 25 

Mecanographie ... ... ... 15 

Statistiques economiques et sociales ... ... 20 

Math^matiques financi^res ... ... 20 

Demographic ... ... ... 20 

Statistique agricole ... ... ... 10 

Exercices pratiques d’analyse statistique ... 10 

Total: 140 

b) Economic descriptive et Technologic : 

Technologic industrielle ... ... ... 25 

Technologic agricole ... ... ... 15 

Technologic commerciale ... ... ... 10 

Finances publiques et budget ... ... 15 

Donnees j uridiques eiementaires ... ... 10 

Geographie economique et humaine ... ... 25 

Total: 100 

c) Enseignement economique: 

Theorie economique gen^rale ... ... 30 

Ecotnomie inductive: Observation Economique et conjoncture 20 
ThEorie de Keynes ... ... 12 

Repartition (revenu, salaires et profits) ... 15 

MEcanisme des prix ... ... ... 15 

Commerce international et change ... ... 12 

Theories monetaires ... ... ... 12 


Total: 116 

d) Langues vivantes: 

PremiEre langue (perfectionnement) ... ... 20 

DeuxiEme langue (debutants) • ... 40 

Total: 60 

Total gEnEral: 416 le 90 ns, 

soit, pour 28 semaines, environ 15 heures par semaine. 
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2kme annie 

Staiisiique: 

M6thode des aondagea ... ... ... 10 

Statiatique math6matique ... ... ... 60 

Th^orie math^matique des populations ... 10 

Analyse facotrielle ... ... ♦... 10 

Conferences et exercices pratiques de statistique appliquee 10 
Exercices pratiques de statistique math^matique ... 10 

m^canographie ... ... ... 10 

Statistique appliquee aux entreprises ... ... 20 

Total: 130 

Cours faculiatifa: 

Statistique appliquee aux recherches industrielles 
Statistique appliquee 4. rexporimentation agricole 
G6n6tique math^matique 


b) Tech'nologie et ecoywmie deAcriptive: 

G^ographie economique et humaine — 2^me annee ... 20 

Questions coloniales ... ... ... 12 

Technologic bancaire ... ... ... 10 

Comptabilit6 ... ... ... 20 

Sant^, Hygiene ... ...” ... 10 

Organisation du travail et des affaires ... ... 12 

Organisation administrative de la France ... ... 5 

Organisation de TI.N.S.E.E. et des principaux Services de Sta¬ 
tistique et d’Etudes economiques en France et dans le Monde 5 

Total: 94 

c) Enseignement economique: 

Observation Economique et conjoncture ... ... 16 

EconomEtrie ... ... ,.. 26 

Mouvements Economiques gEnEraux ... ... 10 

Finances publiques et Economic ... ... 10 

Population et Economic ... ... ... 10 

Politique sociale dans ses aspects Economiques ... 10 

Intervention Economique de TEtat ... ... 10 

Localisation Economique ... ... ... 10 

ThEories Economiques de Tcmploi ... 10 

Total: no 

d) LatigtiBs vhanies: 

Perfectionnement (anglais et allemand: 26/26) 

Total gEnEral: 384 le 9 ons. 


20 
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R4tuin4 

Developments in the training of statisticians in France arc outlined 
in three periods: (1) during the 'existence of the Statiatique Oinerah 
de la France before 1940 ; (2) under the National Statistical Service from 
1941 to 1946; (3) since the establishment of the National Institute of 
Statistics and Economic Studies in 1946. 

Important developments during the first period included the estab¬ 
lishment of an Institute of Statistics at the University of Paris and the 
publication of a text on Mathematical Statistics by Professor G. Darmois 
and of a course of lectures on "‘Demography and Health Statistics,” 
in six volumes, by Mr. Huber. 

During the second period, a School of Applied Studies was established 
under the National Statistical Service, wherein courses on the statistical 
method and its applications were given jointly with the Institute of Sta¬ 
tistics of the University of Paris. 

Under the National Institute of Statistics and Economic Studies, 
the work of training statisticians is continued in the School of Applied 
Studies, wherein instruction is given jointly with the Institute of Statis 
tics of the University of Paris in: (1) statistical methods applied to vari¬ 
ous fields; (2) descriptive economics and technology : (3) economic theo¬ 
ries; and (4) languages. 

A detailed program of courses for two years is given in an appendix. 



MEASUREMENT OF AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 
IN DENMARK 

by Einar Cohn 

Director, Department of Htatistica (Denmark) 

For three quarters of a century, since 1875, Denmark has used prac¬ 
tically the same method in compiling yearly crop reports. These re¬ 
ports have comprised all the important items, i.e., grain, potatoes, beets 
for manufacturing and for feed, hay and straw, and, starting in 1911, 
grass and forage crops for summer pasturage. Field and garden seed 
crops have been included since 1941. 

Statistics of livestock and animal products are in their present forms 
of a much later date than those of vegetable crops. To meet the emer¬ 
gency demands arising first from the crises in the thirties, and later from 
the war, annual surveys of animal production were undertaken. Later, 
in 1938, regular monthly reports on the quantity of animal production 
were started, and still later the scope of these statistics has been en¬ 
larged to cover distribution as well as production. This development 
has now reached a state where it is possible to prepare regular, detailed 
reports showing all facts on production from the time when the crops 
are harvested or the raw products are imported, to the time when the 
completed products more or less processed are exported or are distri¬ 
buted on the home market. 

I shall not use the time to explain the rather simple principles by which 
harvests are calculated. We in Denmark use the same methods that 
are used in other countries for regular crop statistics. A complete farm 
census is taken during the summer to determine the area devoted to 
cultivation of each of the several crops, and late in the fall, when the 
harvesting is finished, each of the 1400 community councils reports the 
average yield for each crop. By multiplying the areas cultivated by 
these yield figures the total volume for each crop is found. For measur¬ 
ing the amount of grass and green fodder another method is used, as the 
milk recording societies report the quantity of fodder grazed by each 
animal. 

Calculation of animal produce has been simplified by the fact that 
only a small portion of the total production is consumed by the pro¬ 
ducers themselves, and even this portion for the larger part goes through 
the market in the form of meat, pork, butter, and other products. The 
calculation is also made easier by virtue of the fact that dairies report 
to their central organizations; here the figures for the quantities and 
(distribution of the production are compiled and sent to the Statistical 
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Department of the Government. However, with regard to meat and pork • 
production, the veterinary controls report the number of animals slaugh¬ 
tered outside the farms and information on the greater part of the 
total egg production is provided through Government control of the 
quality of eggs for export. 

All this informatidh, to which is added estimated figures for the small 
amounts consumed by the producers without having been through the 
market, is finally summed up in the Statistical Department, thus giving 
an overall picture of the production, its size and composition. Even 
if the estimates of consumption by producers introduce an element of 
uncertainty in the final results, this is of no importance as 85-95% of 
the total production passes through the market and thus is exactly 
recorded. 

Monthly figures are computed for the production of the most important 
animal products, that is, milk, butter, cheese, meat, pork, and eggs; 
and index numbers are published for each commodity and for the total 
production. At the end of each year, moreover, a more detailed picture 
is given of the production and distribution of both vegetable and animal 
commodities. Information is also provided on how much of the crop 
is used for human consumption and how much for animal feed, and by 
adding figures on imports of feed to the amounts of home-grown feed 
the total amount used throughout the year for animal production is 
found. By working out the statistics of agricultural production to the 
smallest details it is possible to construct a picture of total food con¬ 
sumption. 

1 do not believe that a more comprehensive and at the same time a 
more simple method can be found for the compilation of statistics of 
agricultural animal production. But it is obvious that this method 
is practicable only in countries where production is organized along 
the same lines as in Denmark, and where such a large part of the produc¬ 
tion passes through the market and is recorded there before consumption. 
Such is not the case in many countries, the majority 1 should judge, 
and other means of obtaining the desired information must be found. < 
I shall try to appraise very, briefiy some of these means. 

One method is to base the figures for animal production upon the 
variations in the livestock and eventually the amount of feed used during 
the period in question, This method cannot, however, be very exact. 

In order to employ this method it is necessary to make estimates 
of the number of births and natural deaths for each of the several species 
of animals before arriving at the estimated number of animals used 
for food; and for milk and egg production a certain average yield per 
animal must be assumed. Of course these estimates in reality vary 
considerably, and very little experience will be available \io determine 
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the rate of variation. Especially for milk and egg production it is true 
that they are just as much dependent upon the intensity of feeding 
as upon the number of producing animals. In order to obtain some¬ 
what reliable figures for these kinds of production, it is therefore necessary 
to know the amount of feed used, and even such compilations with a 
rather wide margin of error demand some length of observation time. 
For shorter periods than one year the method is even less reliable, as 
seasonal changes cannot be taken into account with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty. In trying to reach the next stages, for example, butter and 
cheese production, new elements of uncertainty arise, bringing in esti¬ 
mates of distribution for different purposes, fat content, etc. 

Another method which might be discussed is to base production 
statistics upon information given by farmers. But this method is also 
unsatisfactory. The farmer may, as is humanly excusable, be interest¬ 
ed in supplying figures with a certain bias—taxes and government res¬ 
trictions playing a part in his calculations. But often the farmer is not 
in possession of sufficient knowledge to give accurate figures. This 
last source of error may be smaller in more developed agricultural 
populations, but will probably never be wholly insignificant. 

This method of direct questioning, as well as the calculating method 
I mentioned before, has the disadvantage that it tells nothing of the 
processing of the products, which most often takes place after the pro¬ 
ducts have left the producers. Further information is therefore neces¬ 
sary for countries where large parts of the production are sold directly 
from the farms and then processed. 

The questioning method might, in contrast to the calculating method, 
be practicable for shorter periods than a year. Thus it might be feasible 
through appropriate sample surveys, each embracing a certain part of 
the farms, to measure the variations in production from month to 
month. 

The conclusion must be that a combination of these methods must 
be used in countries where the farmers, the producers themselves, con¬ 
sume a relatively large part of the production, or sell any considerable 
quantity directly to consumers. 

I have thus far been dealing only with statistics of actual production. 
When we want to make forecasts, other devices must be employed even 
if the same basic methods are used. Forecasts might be based directly 
upon a general calculation or might be taken as a total of microprog¬ 
noses, established by questioning a number of farmers or dealers about 
their expectations. I should not, however, expect more accurate results 
from the questioning method. The macroi)rogno8i8 is of course made 
up -from the same elements as the microprognosis, but I should prefer 
^ forecast worked out by a trained stat^tician, who commands all av^il- 
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able knowledge about the behavior of producers under certain given 
conditions. This method is more saving in time and money. 

The value of any prognosis depends naturally on acquaintance with the 
facts that deterfhine the production results. To make a forecast for milk 
production necessitates information not only on the number of milk cows 
but also on the amount and quality of the feed available. It is also 
essential to know how the farmers will react, for example, in case of a 
decrease in the amount of feed; whether they will reduce their livestock 
or decrease the intensity of the feeding. Different reactions will give 
different results for forecasting both for a longer and for a shorter term. 
As a means of following variations in livestock we have in Denmark 
through a number of years used sampling censuses, each covering one- 
fifth of the rural communes. 

We were forced into these sampling censuses, which we take every six 
\v«ek8, in the first years of the lOSO's when the British import quotas 
for bacon made it imperative to know beforehand the number of pigs 
moving to the slaughterhouses. 

Each summer a countrywide census of pigs is taken, making it possible 
to verify the results of the partial censuses; the two kinds of censuses 
have proved to agree satisfactorily. 

In a corresponding way, we obtain information about seasonal varia¬ 
tions in the number of cattle, horses, aiid chickens; we can also in 
the same way follow the movement in the agricultural working popu¬ 
lation. 

Other agricultural operations may be thus followed, such as the size 
of the areas sown with winter grain in the fall, extent of frost damage, 
etc. 

In the good old times it was the responsibility of the statisticians 
to collect information about preceding events. Nowadays we don’t 
satisfy the Government, the public, or ourselves by recording past events; 
the demand is much greater for information about the future. This 
demand applies to balance of foreign trade or balance of payments 
for coming years, to the size of agricultural production and to imports 
of grain and seed necessary in the ensuing harvest year, and many other 
questions. 

In order to comply with these demands, sample surveys have been of 
much use to us. With little delay, they give the latest information about 
the actual situation; being taken at brief intervals they illustrate further¬ 
more the conditions at various seasons of the year and increase our 
knowledge of the various reactions of the producers. As I have said 
before, in most cases the statistician will with the help of such surveys, 
even if they are scattered, get safer results when he tries to predict thf^n 
he gets from questioning a large number of persons or firms, 
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What 1 mean to say is only that the best statistical technique is common 
sense based on figures. The trouble is that most of us have not got 
enough of either. 


Resume 

Depuis 1875 des rapports annuels sur les recoltes sont ^tablis au Dane- 
mark pour toutes les recoltes importantes; k Theure actuelle ces tap- 
ports portent ^galement sur les cultures fourrag^res et l^s semences. 
Entre 1930 et 1940 on a commence k reunir des statistiques sur le be tail 
ot les produits animaux. Au cours des derni^res annees, ces statistiques 
ont 6t6 6tendues k la distribution aussi bien qu’4 la production. 

Suit une br^ve description des methodes employees pour Tetablis- 
sement des statistiques sur les recoltes et les produits animaux. II 
doit etre admis que ces methodes ne peuvent s'appliquer que dans des 
pays oil la production est organis6e selon les memes principes qu’au 
Danemark et oil une grande partie de la production est vendue au 
marche avant de parvenir au consommateur. 

D’autres methodes sont ensuite discut6es, y compris la methode des 
questions posees directement aux agriculteurs et celle de revaluation 
indirecte basee sur I’estimation des variations du cheptel et de la quan¬ 
tity de fourrage utilisee. On proiiose de combiner ces deux methodes 
dans les pays oii les agriculteuns consorament une grande partie de leur 
production ou on vendent directement aux consommateurs une partie 
appreciable. 

Des sondages statistiques portant chaque fois sur un cinquieme 
des communes riirales, ont ete faits k de brefs intervalles en vue de suivre 
les variations saisonnieres du cheptel et le mouvement de la population 
agricole active. Les resultats en sont verifies chaque ete, dans le cas 
des porcine, au moyen d’un recensement portant sur tout le pays et 
ils ont ete reconnus satisfaisants. 

Pour etablir des previsions, les statisticiens obtiendront des resultats 
plus sure en procedant k des sondages frequents qii’en interrogeant en 
une seule fois un grand nombre de personnes. 



STATISTICS AS A MEANS OF IMPROVING 
THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

by Philip J. Idenburg 
Director General of Statistics {The Netherlands) 

He who has learned to see the educational system of a country, not¬ 
withstanding all its diversity, as one large enterprise, transferring the 
cultural achievements of a people to its younger generation, will soon 
realize that he is faced with an undertaking without equal. More capital 
has been invested in education than in any industrial plant or public 
utility. More people.are employed. The costs are higher. This com¬ 
parison imposes itself especially when, as in the Netherlands, the costs 
of education are paid for directly, or in the form of subventions to socie¬ 
ties and institutions, by public funds. But from the moment that we 
have learned to see the economic life of a people as a whole and to study 
the national income and expenditure, it is of no great importance 
whether the Government or private persons invest and spend their 
money in education. Then, without regard to forms of organization in 
the educational field for all countries, the question arises whether the 
expenses are economically justified. 

Then we are urged to test education, like any other enterprise, in 
■terms of its efficiency. Although statistics cannot give the final deci¬ 
sion, they can be of great use for this purpose. 

As illustration, I should like to give some information about the statis¬ 
tical work that has been undertaken in this field in the Netherlands. 

In order to understand the significance of educational statistics in 
the Netherlands, it is necessary to explain in a few words the structure 
of the Dutch educational system. 

There are in general three types of schools: 

a. Elementary schools, age 6—13 years. 

b. Secondary schools, age 12—17—19 years. 

c. Universities, age 18 —24 years. 

The age limits indicated are only approximate and depend some¬ 
what on the type of school, the faculty, etc. 

All education in Holland is under direct government control. There 
are public and denominational schools, but they are all financed by the 
Government. Salary scales are the same for all teachers, who have to 
fulfill the same requirements with respect to their training and education. 
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li^xamination for admission or final examinations are largely the same 
for public and denominational schools, and the examinations are usually 
taken under close supervision of inspectors appointed by the Ministry 
of Education. For all high schools, for example, final examinations are 
taken on the same dates and the written work is the same all over the 
country. 

There are two reasons why there is a great interest in eductional 
statistics in the Netherlands: 

a. The great homogeneity of the basic data makes the material 
particularly suited for statistical elaboration. 

b. As practically 100% of the costs of education are borne by the 
Government, the Ministry of Education has a special interest in all data 
about the results of the various types of schools, and the costs involved. 
Educational statistics as they have been compiled since 1929 by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics aim mainly at providing the following data: 

i. Number of schools of each type, classified in public schools 
and denominational schools. 

ii. Number of teachers. 

iii. Number of pupils or students, by types of schools, previous 
education, age group, etc. 

iv. Statistics on the costs of various types of schools, analyzed 
in main elements. 

These data are published annually by the Central Bureau of Statistics, 
and used by the Ministry of Education. 

To illustrate the significance of these statistics I should like to men¬ 
tion a problem which has for many years drawn the attention of edu¬ 
cators in the Netherlands. It is the problem of the coordination of 
elementary and secondary education. In order to gain admittance to 
some types of secondary schools, candidates must pass an examination 
of admission. (Most secondary schools are accessible without such an 
entrance examination.) The examinations are such that every pupil 
who has satisfactorily finished elementary schools can pass it. Ex¬ 
perience has shown that not all pupils who pass elementary schools with 
satisfactory results will do well in secondary schools. After three months 
in secondary school, pupils usually receive a report with marks. Corre¬ 
lations have been worked out between results as shown by these reports 
and the marks obtained at the entrance examination, and they have 
been used as a guide for attempts to improve methods for selection of 
pupils. 

Another problem, of greater importance still, is the following. If 
the programs of the various types of schools are well balanced and ade¬ 
quate, then it must be possible for the majority of the pupils to finish 
their studies in the number of years determined for each type of school. 
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Onoe fik year the pupils in Dutch schools move from one form to another, 
and promotion is based on progress; made in the various subjects con¬ 
sidered together. The system of promoting pupils on the basis of per¬ 
formance in individual courses is unknown in the Netherlands. Actually, 
statistics for secondary schools show that a considerable percentage 
of the pupils each year cannot be promoted to the next form and must 
repeat a form. A special statistical technique has been developed 
which permits construction of what may be called the “life tables** for 
pupils in secondary school, and similarly for students in the universities. 
It was found that less than 50% of the pupils are able to complete their 
studies in secondary school within the planned period of 5 years. Many 
need six or seven years, and considerable percentage never manage to 
pass the final examination. 

Similarly, investigations were carried out to determine the average 
number of years needed by students in medicine, Jaw, economics, and 
other fields to pass their examinations. These investigations are very 
useful in that they show the time actually needed by students to com¬ 
plete their studies, which is. often considerably longer than the period 
according to the official programs. These studies are useful also in that 
they show the actual costs of education of each type. 

In 1930, when the statistical project was initated, every secondary 
school was furnished with individual pupil cards which had to be filled 
in for each pupil admitted to the lowest form. On these cards the fol¬ 
lowing items had to be entered: name, sex, date of birth; primary edu¬ 
cation; the views of the primary school on the pupil’s qualifications 
to attend a. secondary school; finally, the occupation of the father, in 
order to obtain an indication,of the pupil’s social milieu. The completed 
cards were returned by the director of the school to the Central Bureau 
of Statistics for statistical purposes. (See Figure 1.) 

In 1931, these cards were sent again to the directors of the schools 
who were invited to complete them by answering the following ques¬ 
tions: What were the results of the past scholastic year; whether the 
pupil had been moved up to a higher form or had to repeat the lowest 
form, and whether the pupil had been moved to another division of the 
same school or had left for another school. For pupils who had 
left the school, the reasons for leaving and the destination were reques¬ 
ted. The answers to these questions provided a complete review of 
each pupil’s progress during the past year. 

This procedure was repeated in 1932 and consecutive years, with the 
understanding that the cards of those pupils who had left the secondary 
school were not submitted again to the directors of the schools. In 
1942*' it was found that the last of the pupils who had been admitted 
in 1930 to the lowest forms of the secondary schools had left. Thus, 
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notwithstanding that none of the secondary schools had a complete 
course of instruction of over six years, it was twelve years before what 
may be termed the “1930 generation” had completed its schooling. 

It is interesting to note how the Central Bureau of Statistics handled 
the vast quantities of statistical data which had been collected in the 
manner described above. ^ ^ 

One of the characteristic features of this statistical procedure is the 
code number, a compact narrative of the course of study of the pupil 
concerned, composed of figures based upon the teacher’s returns. Each 
figure and each sign in this number provides an explanatory comment 
on a particular phase of the pupil’s course of study. The code number 
is constructed as follows: 

The figure preceding the first comma always indicates the number 
of years of primary education. Following the comma is a code letter 
indicating the t 3 q)e of secondary school attended, and figures showing 
consecutively the number bf years spent in each form. Any transfer 
from one school to another is indicated by a comma if the course of ins¬ 
truction is uninterruptedly continued, or by a fraction sign if the annual 
term had to be repeated. Transfer to another type of secondary school 
is indicated by interposing the code letter for the type of school to which 
the transfer is made. The symbols P and F at the end of the code num¬ 
ber show whether the pupil passed or failed the final examination. 

The following examples of code numbers illustrate the coding system. 
Although in practice these code numbers may be much more compli¬ 
cated, the examples given here are simple, in order to avoid confusion 
and make them more easily understood. 

Example h 7, SL11111 P 

Explanation: This pupil attended a primary school for seven years; 
was subsequently admitted to a secondary school of the literary-econo¬ 
mic type; completed each of the five forms in one year, and passed his 
final examination. 

Example 2: 6, L 2 2 SM 3 1 2 F 

Explanation: This example evidently refers to a fictional pupil 
who has great difficulty in keeping up with his classes. He attended 
a primary school for 6 years; was subsequently admitted to a Lyceum 
(a secondary school with a modern and a classical division in the higher 
forms); stayed there 2 years in the lowest form and 2 years in the second 
form; was subsequently transferred to a secondary school of the mathe^ 
matical type, where he spent 3 years in the third form, 1 year in the 
fourth, and 2 years in the fifth or highest form, but then failed to pass 
his final examination. 
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It will be appreciated that the data thus collected in the course of 
several years constitute a wealth of information affording a basis for 
further statistical analysis, particularly as the Central Bureau of Statis¬ 
tics did not confine itself to the aforementioned ‘*1930 generation,” but 
continued to compile the results of a whole series of consecutive genera¬ 
tions, from year to year. The results of this statistical investigation 
are available to anyone interested. 

The initial study was restricted to secondary schools of seven different 
types. As a further step, information will be compiled for each school 
separately so that the director of a school will be able to compare the 
results for his school with the collective figures published for all schools 
of the same type. 

The statistical materials available also afford practical possibilities 
for compilation of figures relating to schools with special methods of edu¬ 
cation, such as Dalton schools, Montessori schools, etc., as well as figures 
for certain districts, various social surroundings, and for pupils of differ¬ 
ent ages and with different primary school training. Such figures obvi¬ 
ously will be of prime importance to those who arc responsible for an 
efficient organization of education. 

This description is limited to secondary education, but as related 
before, the Central Bureau has also collected extensive data concerning 
university students. The information concerning university education 
is more or less the same as that available for secondary education, and 
is derived from the matriculation forms which have to be completed by 
students. The data thus collected are copied on student cards of more 
or less the same form as that used for pupils enjoying secondary 
education. 

University matriculants are asked similar questions, such as name, 
sex, age, certificates obtained, subjects of tuition, ultimate object of 
study, and father’s occupation. For university students, these items 
are subjected to a special procedure. The fact that practically all these 
students have attended secondary schools enables the Central Bureau to 
draw conclusions on the relation between a pupil’s record in secondary 
school and his achievements as a university student. 

Finally, mention should be made of the individual pupil cards which 
are kept for bargemen’s children. One percent of the total population 
of the Netherlands live permanently on the ships which sail the canals 
and rivers, and it will be understood that the education of the children 
of this group of the population causes some difficulties. The records 
of these children are maintained to keep track of the varied course of 
instruction of these children, who live with their parents in barges which 
are continually traversing the country and consequently attend dif¬ 
ferent schools, often more then te»n different sclioola in one year. The 
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records show the educational giaps experienced by these children as the 
result of absenteeism. 

It will be clear that statistics like these can give an important impetus 
to the reorganization of the educational system. 

In all their soberness they imply a certain amount of criticism on the 
existing educational system, and if they are elaborated sufficiently they 
often yield valuable suggestions for improvement. 

Education is a spiritual and cultural affair but ultimately also an eco¬ 
nomic affair. The laws of economics cannot be neglected permanently 
in this held. 


R^sum^ 

Les statistiques peuvent etre d’une grande utilite dans renseignement, 
comme dans toute entreprise, pour controler les r^sultats obtenus. En 
Hollande, Tenseignement est enti^rement plac6 sous le controle direct du 
Gouvernement et finance par lui. Daqs toutes les 6cole8, communales ct 
confessionnelles, les examens d’entree sont les memes et ont lieu g6nerale- 
ment sous la surveillance d’inspecteurs d^signes par le Minist^re de 
rinstruction publique. 

Le Bureau central de statistique public chaque ann^e des statistiques 
sur le nombre des 6coles, des professeurs et des elfeves, ainsi que sur les 
d^penses aff6rentes aux divers types d’ecoles; ces statistiques sont uti- 
lisees par le Minist^re de Tinstruction publique. 

L’importance de ces statistiques est mise en evidence par Tutilisation 
qui en est faite dans T^tude du probl^me de la coordination de Tenseigne- 
ment primaire et de Tenseignement secondaire, ainsi que de probl^me 
que posent dans les eccles secondaires et dans les universit^s les 61^ve8 
en retard. Elies sont egalement utiles parce qu’elles font apparaitre les 
frais reels que represente Tinstruction, par 61^ve ou etudiant, dans les 
differents genres d’enseignement. 

Sur ce dernier sujet on a entrepris en 1930 la realisation d’un projet 
de statistique, qui se poursuit encore actuellement, par le moyen de 
cartes individuelles faisant etat, annee par ann^e, des progr^s realises 
par chaque eifeve de Tenseignement secondaire. Les cartes sont rem- 
plies par les directeurs d’ecole qui les renvoient au Bureau central de 
statistique, lequel les classe et les analyse. Des cartes analogues sont 
etablies pour les etudiants des universites, 

Des dossiers speciaux sont tenus pour les enfants de mariniers qui se 
d^placent avec leurs parents et changent d’ecole plus de dix fois souvent 
en une seule ann^. Ces dossiers font apparaitre les lacunas qui en 
i^sultent dans leur Mucation, dn fait do leurs absences^ 



A CENSUS OF NINE HSIEN IN SZECHWAN. CHINA 


by Kuo-Pao King 

ProfesAor of' Statintica, Futan University {China) 

I. Introduction 

In China today, the taking of a modern census covering the entire 
country seems difficult, due to shortage of financial and personnel resour¬ 
ces. However, experimental work in census-taking on a limited scale 
has been carried on in recent years. Two censuses, covering nine hsien 
(counties) in Szechwan Province, were taken during 1942 and 1943, under 
the joint auspices of the Directorate of Statistics of the National Govern¬ 
ment and the Provincial Government of Szechwan. 

Previously, local censuses had been taken in certain parts of the pro¬ 
vinces of Kiangsu, Hopei, Shantung, Fukien, Chekiang, and Yunnan. 
A brief account will be given of the scope and methods of each investi¬ 
gation, as follows: 

1. Census of Shaochi, Kiangsu, March 1932,^ A census was taken 
in Shaochi, a town in the county of Kiangyin, in the Province of Kiangsu, 
jointly by the University of Nanking and the Scripps Foundation for 
Research in Population Problems. The census was conducted in March 
1932 and followed by the registration of vital statistics which was con¬ 
tinued from September 1932 till August 1935. This was the first ex¬ 
periment in modern census-taking in China. The term “household” 
was used to include persons boarding and lodging under the same roof. 
The items of registration were births, deaths, marriages, and removals. 

2. Census of Chuyung, Kiangsu, February 1933.^ This census of 
population and agriculture in the county of Chuyung, Kiangsu, was 
taken by the Commission of National Defense, in conjunction with the 
local government. The items included in the population schedule were: 

(a) The head and members of the family; 

* C. M. Chao, W. S. Thompson, D. T. Chen. An Experiment in the Registration 
of Vital Statisties in China. Oxford, Ohio, Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems, 1938. 

* C. C. Chang et al. Experimental Census of Population and Agriculture of Chu¬ 
yung Hsien, Commission of National Defense, 1935 (In Cbineae). 
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(b) Non-family members in the household having no abode of 
their own; 

(c) Those residing in the household temporarily.. 

The first two items were taken as the main objects for investigation. 
The completion of the census of Chuyung was not followed by the regis¬ 
tration of vital statistics. 

5. . Census of Kiangning, Kiangsur October 1933,^ This census was 
undertaken by the government of the Kiangning Experimental Hsien. 
Each person and each family or public institution was represented by 
a card. The population was classified into: 

(a) Those with permanent domicile; 

(b) Those staying temporarily in the locality; 

(c) Those with permanent domicile but absent at the time of 
enumeration. 

By adding (a) and (c) the de jure population was obtained, and by adding 

(a) and (b) the de facto population. 

4. Censtbs of TinghsieUy Hopei^ September 1934^ This census was 
taken under the guidance and with the encouragement of the Institute 
for the Promotion of Education. No report of the census was published, 
and it is known that no registration of vital statistics was carried out. 

5, Cerbsus of Chowping^ Shantungy January 1935^ This was under¬ 
taken jointly by the Rural Reconstruction Research Institute and the 
government of the Chowping Experimental Hsien. The population was 
classified and defined as follows: 

(a) Natives, denoting persons with permanent domicile in the lo¬ 
cality; 

(b) Immigrants, denoting persons from other localities with per¬ 
manent abode in Chowping; 

(c) Temporary residents, denoting persons from other localities 
without permanent abode in Chowping. 

The natives and immigrants, both with permanent domicile, were added 
to make up the de jure population, irrespective of whether they were 
residing at or absent from the locality. The de facto population was 
made up of the total number of natives and immigrants plus the number 
of temporary residents and minus the number of natives and immigrants 
absent from the locality. 


* Census of Population of Kiangning Experimental Hsien in 1933. Kiangning 
Hsien Government, 1936 (In Chinese). ^ 

Franklin C. H. Lee, “Problems of Technique as Revealed in the Population 
Census of Tinghsien,” Tsimg Hua University Social Science Quarterlyy Vol. 11, No, 3, 
April 1937 (In Chinese). 

a K. Y. Wu, Census of Chawping Expemnental hsien, Shanghai, Chung Hwa 
Book Co., 1935 (In Chinese). 
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four kinds schedules were used for the enumeration of the population 
in: 

(a) families; 

(b) public institutions; 

(c) stores and factories; 

(d) temples and churches. 

After the census, the registration of vital statistics was introduced. 

6, Census of Changlo and other hsien in Fukien, 1935 and 1936.^ 
This census, taken by the Provincial Government of Fukien, covered 
both population and agriculture in five hsien, namely, Changlo, Lienkiang, 
Chinkiang, Changtai, and Mingki. The first three hsien were covered 
in 1035; the other two hsien a year later. The census day in both in¬ 
stances was the lunar New Year’s Day. The population was classified 
by families and public institutions. Partial censuses were later taken 
in other hsien of the province. 

7, Census of Lanhsi, Chekia7ig, 1936 Three separate censuses were 
taken by the government of the Lanhsi Experimental Hsien in 
1934, 1935 and 1936. In the census of 1936, special emphasis was laid on 
population in relation to land, whereby better results were obtained. 
Registration of vital statistics was started after the census. Households 
were divided into four classes, as follows: 

(a) families; 

(b) boats; 

(c) temples; 

(d) public institutions. 

8, Census^ of Chengkung, Yunnan, March 1939f This census was 
conducted by the Institute of Census Research of Tsing Hua University. 
The midnight hour of March 6, 1939, was chosen as the standard time 
for enumeration. The census was confined to persons permanently re¬ 
siding in the locality. 

9- Census of the Kunming Lake Region of Yunnan, March 1942.® 
This census was undertaken by the Institute of Census Research of Tsing 
Hua University, in cooperation with the Ministry of the Interior and 

• StcUistical Yearbook of Fukien Province, Fukien Provincial Government, 1937 
(In Chinese). ’ 

’ Population Statistics anJ Analysis of Lanhsi Experimental Hsien, Lanlisi ILsien 
Government, 1936 (In Chinese). 

• Preliminmy Report of Population Census of Chengkung, Yunnan, Institute of 
Census Research, Tsing Hua University, 1940 (In Chinese). 

• Experimental Population Census and Vital Registration in Kunming Lake Region, 
Yunnan, Committee on Experimental Census and Vital Registration for Kunming 
Lake Region. 1944 (In Chinese). 
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tine* Yunnan Paroyincial Goyemment. The Kunming Lake Region, in¬ 
cludes the city of Kunming and the three hsien of Kunming, Kunyahg, 
and Chining. the classification of the population,* the. following 
standard was adopted: 

(a) The population with present abode was divided into natives 
and non-natives; 

(b) The native population was subdivided into natives .with pre¬ 
sent, abode and natives absent fr^ the, locality. ^ 

. The foregoing censuses were all conducted in accordance with, modern 
methodology. However, the discrepancies in definitions render any 
comparison of results difficult, if not impossible. 

. The census of population in the nine hsien of Szechwan was on a larger 
scale and better planned than all the previous,censuses. The following 
brief account will give a description of the methods used and results 
obtained in this recent census. 


H: Mbthod^ology > t , . 

Jf. Scope, and Organization, Two censuses were taken: Ihe first on 
April 5, 1942, covering three hsien, namely, Penghsien, Shwangliu, and 
Tsungning; the second on December 23, 1943, covering six hsien, namely, 
Chengtu, Hwayang, Wenkiang, Pihsien, Sintu, and Sinfan. The nine 
hsien cover a land area of 4,244.27 square kilometers with a population 
of 1,829,276 persons. 

These censuses were conducted under the control and supervision of 
a Census Committee composed of members appointcd-by the Directo¬ 
rate General of Budgets, Accounts, and Statistics and by the Provincial 
Government of Szechwan. The officials and supervisors for the censuses 
were selected from these two organizations. A census office was estab¬ 
lished in each hsien, and its field workers were selected from the staff 
of the hsien government. 

The enumerators were selected from the staff of the various self-gov¬ 
ernment units and from primary school teachers. They were given a 
week’s training and assigned to their posts af^er'!" ea^amination.. Each 
hsien was divi<ied into several enumeration districts, which were again 
divided into subdistricts. The headmen of the villages and towns were 
appointed chiefs bf .thc districts for. a^mipiatratiye purposes, while 
the • detail work was . assigned to assistant chiefs selected, in the samq 
.way aa the enumerators. Their work was to scrutinize and check the 
^returns of the preliminary cebsus schedule. The work of the enii^ 
mcrators was to make house-to-house canvassing and recording. ' ‘ 
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The number of districts and subdistricts in c^aoh hsien is €ts follows: 




Hsien, 

Enumeration 

Districts 

Enumeration 

Subdistricts 

Penghsieii 

31 

561 

Shwangliu 

16 . 

264 

Tsungning . 

10 

166 

Chengtu 

14 

262 

Hwayang 

36 

663 

Wenkiang 

18 

256 

• Pihsien ’ 

21 

276 

Sintu 

14 

200 

Sinfaii 

9 

153 

Total 

168 

2,771 


2. Definition and Glassification. Equal importance was attached to 
the enumeration of households and the enumeration of persons. A 
household was defined to mean a group of jjersons living together as a 
unit under a common economic arrangement, the members of which 
worked or lived in common. The household was divided into three 
classes: 

(a) ordinary household or family; 

(b) business household; 

(c) public household. 

The enumeration of persons was conducted concurrently by the de 
jure and de facto methods. The figures of population used in the fol¬ 
lowing tables represent the de jure population. 

5. Field work. The work of the census was divided into two steps, the 
enumeration of households and the enumeration of persons. The enu¬ 
meration of households was to be started five days prior to the census 
day and completed in not more than three days. The enumeration of 
persons was to be undertaken on the morning after the census day and 
completed in not more than seven days. As regards those living on 
boats, enumeration of households and persons was done simultaneously 
on the night of the census day. 

In the enumeration of households, the subdistrict was taken as a unit. 
During the house-to-house visit, the enumerator posted a bill on each 
household and filled in the register the household number, its class, and 
the name of its head, together with other particulars. In the case of 
public institutions, military establishments, schools, stores, or factories, 
census schedules were distributed to be filled by themselves. A note 
to that effect was made on the register. After completion, the registers 
were handed to the assistant chiefs of the districts to be scrutinized and 
corrected not later than one day before the census dajr. 
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The enumeration of persons was. commenced on the morning follow 
ing the census day. During’ the enumeration of persons, the enumer¬ 
ator made house-to-house visits in accordance with the register and the 
census bill posted on the household, and called on the head of each house¬ 
hold or his representative to inquire about the particulars of the members 
of the household. After a schedule had been filled for each family or 
household, an ‘‘enumeration completed’* slip was posted on the house¬ 
hold below the census bill. The schedules distributed to public insti¬ 
tutions, etc., were now collected by the enumerators. 

After the completion of a day’s work, the enumerator submitted his 
schedules to the assistant chief of the district for verification. When 
the necessary corrections were made, the schedules were sent to the cen¬ 
sus office of the hsien, where they were further scrutinized by hsien 
supervisors. The hsien office, in turn, submitted the revised schedules 
together with other tables and records to the Census Committee of the 
Province. The final checking, compilation and tabulation was done in 
the office of the Census Committee. 

The numbers of provincial and hsien supervisors and assistant chiefs 
are given in the following table. As one enumerator was assigned to 
each subdistrict, the number of enumerators was the same as that of 
subdistricts. 


Hsien 

No. of 
Provincial 
Supervisors 

No. of 

Hsien 

Supervisors 

No. of 
Assistant 
Chiefs 

Penghsien 

4 

12 

187 

Shwangliu 

2 

5 

80 

Tsungning 

1 

3 

50 

Chengtu 

1 

5 

64 

Hwayang 

4 

11 

156 

Wenkiang 

2 

6 

65 

Pihsien 

2 

7 

59 

Sintu 

1 

4 

44 

Sinfan 

1 

3 

38 

Total 

18 

56 

743 


4, Statistical compilation. The method of statistical compilation 
for the six hsien differed from that for the three. In the case of the three 
hsien, all the schedules were used in the compilation and tabulation of 
data; while in the case of the six hsien, only five per cent of the sche¬ 
dules were used. A description of the methods of compilation for the 
three hsien and for the six hsien follows. 

For the three hsien, on receipt of the schedules and registers, the Cen¬ 
sus Committee began to transcribe all the particulars from the 
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schedules on two kinds of cards, ‘‘household cards’* and “person cards”. 
For the person card, white cards were used for males and colored cards 
for females. In posting, blue ink was used for males and red ink for fe¬ 
males. In the process of transcription, hbusehold cards preceded person 
cards, and male cards preceded female cards. 

The household cards were grouped by village or town and classified 
in.seven ways according to: 

(a) the class of household; 

(b) the name of the locality; 

(c) the number of Iversons within each household; 

(d) the number of family members in each family; 

(e) the occupations (for families with and without business affi¬ 
liations); 

(f) the occupations (for business households); 

(g) the nature of public households. 

The person cards were classified in nine ways according to: 

(a) the class of household; 

(b) age groups; 

(c) school attendance or non-attendance of children between 
6 and 12 years of age; 

{d) marital conditions; 

(e) literacy; 

(f ) standard of education; 

(g) number of years residing in the hsien; 

(h) occupations; 

(i) marital conditions of the gainfully employed population. 

On completion of classification, the data were transcribed on the 

working sheets for the compilation of the statistical report. 

For the six hsien, the compilation of the statistical data was by a five 
per cent sampling of the schedules. Upon receipt of the schedules, they 
were arranged in numerical order, and the 20th, 40th, 60th, and 
every other 20th schedules were taken out for compilation. The num¬ 
ber of families was obtained by counting the number of schedules, one 
schedule being used for each family. The average size of the family 
was computed from the sampling data. The estimates of the total 
population and of the number of persons falling in each group were ob¬ 
tained by the following formulas: 

o Average size of 

(1) Total estimated population = families ^ family for sampl¬ 

ing data 

Total estimated 

population Absolute No. of 

(2) No. of persons in each group --X persons in each 

Total No. of group of sampl- 

persons included ing data 

in sampling data 

With ^e single exception of the manufacturing population, the sta- 
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,tistieal results obtained by compilation of the 5% data bore close re- 
temblance to those of 100% compilations, as shown in the following 
table: . 

^ Table 1 

Comparison of Statistical Findings of Three Hsien Census (100% Data) 
and Six Hsien Census (5% Data) 

. _ 

Three Hsien 

Six Hsien 

Item (100% Data) 

(6% Data) 

1; Average size of family 

4.70 

4.69 

2. Sex ratio at birth 

99.24 

98.61 

3. Sex ratio for all ages 

106.91 

107.74 

4. Age composition (%) 

0-:4 

14.34 

13.89 

6-9 

12.07 

11.69 

10-14 

11.40 

11.16 

16-19 

6.11 

6.76 

20-24 

4.62 

6.14 

26-29 

6.12 . 

6.22 

30-34 

‘6.11 

6.63 

36-39 

6.74 

6.40 

40-44 

6.98 

6.26 

i 46-49 

6.93 

6.61 

50-64 

6.23 

6.00 

56-69 

4.17 

4.23 

60-64 

3.94 

4.03 

66-69 

2.64 

2.49 

70-74 

2.00 

1.93 

76 and over 

1.67 

1.68 

Unknown 

0.03 

0.08 

5. Marital condition (%) 

(a) unmarried 

47.66 

48.82 

(b) married 

42.60 

41.18 

(c) widowed 

9.66 

9.69 

(d) divorced 

0.17 

0.13 

(e) unknown 

0.13 

0.28 

6. Condition of literacy (%) 

(a) illiterate 

71.99 

70.78 

(b) literate 

27.96 

29.04 

(c) unknown 

0.06 

0.18 

7. Status of Education (%) 

(a) private tutor 

60.13 

57.60 

(b) primary school 

33.48 

33.77 

(c) middle school 

4.66 

6.42 

(d) college 

0.41 

0.91 

(e) unknown 

1.42 

2.30 

8. Condition of school-age children (%) 

(a) attending school 

41.86 

42.63 

(b) not attending school 

58.00 

66.87 

(c) unknown 

0.16 

0.60 

9. Occupation (%) 

(a) agriculture 

(b) mining 

67.44 

46.30 

1.02 

0.00 

(c) manufacturing 

22.16 

34.10 

(d) building and construction 

0.82 

0.83 

(e) transport and communication 2.96 

3.07 

(f) commerce 

6.26 

6.40 

(k), hotel A personal service • 

4.20 

6.21 

(h) public service 

4.94 

4.56 

(i) unspecified 

1.21 

0,64 
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111. Statistical ^Analysis 

i. Avemge size of familtf. The size of family denotes the number 
of persons living together as a unit and connected by blood, marriage, 
or adoption. In the census of the nine hsien the average size of family 
is found to be persons. Sin^u gives the highest figure at 5.26; 
Chengtu the lowest at 4.37. This situation is quite similai*' to thaf) foV‘ 
other localities covered in the previous censuses (See Table 2). 

Table 2 / ; 

Average Size of Family in the Nine Hsien and other Localidei 


•Locality 


Nine Hsien 
Penghsicn 
Shwangliu 
Tfionffning 
’*Chi0n^u 
Hwayang 
Wenkiang 
Pihsien 
Sintu 
tSinfan 


Average size of 
family 

4.S0 

4.79 

4.67 

4.66 
4.37 

4.67 
4.66 
4..53 
6.26 
4.89 


Locality 

Kiargyln( I) 
Chuyung(2) 
KiAngnmg(.3) 
Lanhsi(4) 

U.S.A.(6) 


Average Biiz*‘of 
. family .. • 

‘4.70 ^ 

4.93 
4.44 

4.88 ^ 

3,16 


(1) Kiatigyin, ’AW., p. 5, Table 1. 

(2) Chuyung, ibii., p. 101., Table 1. . . 

(3) Kiangning, ikiS., Ch. 4, p. 3. . < . 

(4) Lanhai, ihU,, p. 14, Table 11. 

(P) StaHttical Ao^nui, of the United Stateff 1943, p. 50, Tabl« 4r>. 

2. Density of populcUion, By total land area, the average density 
of population of the nine hsien is 431 persons per square kilometer. Cheng¬ 
tu shows the highest figure, 706 persons per square kilometer; Peng- 
hsien the lowest figure, ,218 persons per square kilometer (See Tables 
3 and'4). 

Table 3 



Density of Population in tbe Ntn^ H»ien 



(Oh the tmsis of total latid area) 


Tjocdlity 

Population 

Area ih st). km.(l) 

Persdns’^her slf. km. 

Nine Hsien 

1.829,876 

4,244.27 

431 

Penghsien 

' 368,868 

i;692:i7 

218 

Shwangliu 

162,468 

287.66 

630 

Tsungning 

94,331 

178.36 

629 

Qhengtu 

Hwayang 

169,642 

462,681 

226.22 

933.91 

706 

486 

; • Wengkiang 

166,937 

260.64 

. . 666 

Pihsien 

174,413 

273.34 

638 

ShitU' ' 

'187i642 

243f64 

6^7 • ■'* 

Sinfan 

192<404 

168.56 

646 


(I*)’ UhpiibttiAied StatiatlMl le^it ofSxettiirukTfovliioe, 1044 (submitted to tHe Directorate General 
. lOf Budgets, Accounts and 8tAtlitlcs.by.(li6 Provincial Bareau of Ststlstios), p. l,)T*ble 1. 
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Tablb 4 

Density of Population in the Nine Hsien 
Compared with Certain Foreign Countries 


T^ocality or Country 

Persons per, 
sq. km. 

Xiooality or 
Country 

Persons per 
sq. km. 

Nine Hsien of 

Szechwan C?hina 

431 

Denmark 

87 

Belgium (1) 

England A Wales 
Netherlands (exclud- 

272 

Austria 

81 

270 

Portugal 

79 


India 

79 

ing water eitea>) 

260 

France 

76 

Japan (Proper) 

181 

Yugoslavia 

61 

Qermany 

143 

Bulgaria 

61 

Italy 

137 

Rumania 

60 

Czechofdovakia 

108 

Qre^eco 

63 

Switzerland 

101 

Spain 

49 

Hungary 

97 

U.S.A. (2) 

17 

Poland 

88 



<1) Figures for all foreign countries except IT.S.A. ba^ed on data given by R. Pearl. Natural HitUrty 
of Population, p. 272, Table .50, converted to square kilometers (I sq. ml. z: 2.5899 sq. km.) 

(2) Statiatieal Abstract of the UnUsd States, 1943, p. 6, Table 7, converted to sq. km. 


If we take only cultivatable land into consideration^ the average den¬ 
sity for the nine hsien is 1,128 persons per square kilometer. Sintu 
gives the highest figure, 1,391 persons per square kilometer; Pihsien, 
the lowest, 822 persons per square kilometer (See Table 5). 


Table 5 

Density of Population in the Nine Hsien 
(On the basis of cultivable land area) 


tiOcality 

Population 

Area in sq. km. 
of cultivable land(l) 

Persons per sq. km. 
of cultivable land 

Nine Hsien 

. 1,829,276 

1,621.11 

1,128 

Penghsien 

368,868 

276.60 

1,334 

Shwangliu 

162,468 

103.60 

992 

Tsungiiing 

94,331 

96.30 

990 

Chen^u 

169,642 

118.08 

1,362 

Hwayang 

462,681 

376.46 

1,202 

Wenkiang 

166,937 

172.03 

970 

Pihsien 

174,413 

212.01 

822 

Sintu 

167,642 

113.33 

1,391 

Sinfan 

102,404 

103.80 

987 


\\) SUtHstical Yearbook of Szechwan, 1941 (Bureau of* Beconstruction, Szechwan Province), p. 33, 
Table 3. 


3, Sex roiio at birth. The sex ratio for the nine hsien is obtained 
from the number of infants, male and female, under one year of age. 
Owing to the high mortality rate among the zero age infants, the sex 
ratio thus computed dcies not very accurately reflect the true condition 
of distribution of males and females at birth. The average sex ratio 
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at birth in the nine hsien is 98.8. Sintu gives the lowest figure at 84.1; 
two other hsien fall between 84 and 85. In three hsien, the ratio falls 
between 101 and 114. The unusually high figure, 183.4, for Chengtu 
is probably due to errors in reporting the ages of infants (See Table 6). 


Tablk 0 

Sex Ratio at Birth in Nine Haien and Other Localities 


Locality 


Sex Ratio 

Locality 

* Sox Ratio 

Nine Hsien 


98.8 

Kiangyin (1> 

125.5 

Penghsien 


lOL.'J' 

Chuyung (2) 

114.6 

Shwangiiu 


92.1 

Kiangning (.3) 

110.4 

Tsungriing 


102.2 

Lanhsi (4) 

123.3 

Chen^u 


18.3.4 

U.S.A. (5) 

103.1 

Hwayang 


84.7 

Great Britain (/>) 

102.7 

Wenkiang 


84.4 

France(5) 

102.2 

Pihaien 


95.4 

U.S.S.R. (5) 

10.3.2 

Sintu 


84.1 

.Tapan (.5) 

102.6 

Sinfan 


114.0 

Switzerland (.5) 

104.3 




Brazil (6) 

101.7 


(1) Kiangyin,-tfrui{., p. 28, Table 17. 

(2) Chiiyung, ibid., pp. 102-3- Table i. 

(3) Kiangning, ibi.d., Cli. 4, p. .3. 

(4> Lanhal, iWrf., p. 21. 

(5) Statistical Yearbook of the Ijeagtie of Nations, 1939-40, pp. 24-31, Table 3. 

(0) Statistical Yearbook of the League of Nations, 1937-38, p. 24. Table 3. 

4. Sex ratio for all ages. Based on the reports of the nine hsien, 
the sex ratio for all ages is 107.5, a figure lower than those for other loca¬ 
lities in China but higher than that of other countries (See Table 7). 

Table 7 

Sex Ratio for all Ages in the Nine Hsien and Other Localities 


Locality. 

Sex Ratio 

Locality 

Sex Ratio 

Nine Hsien 

107.5 

Kiangyin (1) 

112.1 

Penghsien 

109.3 

Chuyung (2) 

114.4 

Shwangliu 

100.8 

Kiangning (3) 

J17.6 

Tsungning 

107.9 

Lanhsi (4) 

126.3 

Chengtu 

108.5 

IT.S.A. (5) 

100.7 

Hwayang 

107,2 

Great Britain (6) 

91.9 

Wenkiang 

104.4 

France (6) 

93.4 

Pihsien 

106.7 

U.S.S.R. (6) 

93.5 

Sintu 

110.3 

Japan (6) 

100.6 

Sinfan 

112,3 




(1) Kiangyin, ibid.: P. 28, Table 17. 

(2) Chuyung, ibid., pp. 102-3, Tabic 4. 

(3) Kiangning, ibid., Ch. 3, pp. 7, 9, Tables 4 and 5. 

(4) Lanhsi, ibid., p. 21. 

(6) StatiUieal Abstract of the United States, 1943, p. 14, Table 14. 

(0) Statistica l Yearbook of the League of Nations, 1039-40 pp. 24-31, TaV>!e 3. 

5. Sex ratio by agi groups. The males under 19 years of age out¬ 
number the females in the nine hsien, but they are fewer than the females 
in the age groups between 20 and 44. There is another higher ratio of 
males between 45 and 69, and a lower ratio of males aged 70 and above 
(See Table 8). Since the census of the nine hsien ^was taken in wartime,' 


23 
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there were probably many oases of falsification of age by those lyho in¬ 
tended to evade military duties and cases of escape to other places by 
those whose ages fell within the limits of the Conscription Law. Hence 
we have some abnormal findings in regard to age (See Tables 8 and 9). 


Table 8 

Sex Ratio by Age Groups in the Nine Hsien and Other Localities 


Age 

’'Nine 

Lanhsi 

U.8.A. 

Gi'eat France U.S.S.R. . 

lapan 

Group 

Hsien 

(1) 

(2) Britain(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

0-4 

104.2 

121.6 

103.2 

102.0 

102.3 

101.4 

102.1 

6-9 

118.4 

130.2 

102.5 

102.0 

102.4 

100.4 

101.8 

lo-u 

132.6 

133.7 

102.2 

102.0 

10.3.3 

102.3 

101.8 

16-19 

104.3 

144.6 

99.4 

99.7 

101:4 

92.0 

101.8 

20-24 

80.6 

136.0 

96.4 

94.7 

103.3 

94.6 

100.1 

26-29 

' 96.2 

127.1 

97.7 

94.3 

106.8 

72.0 

103.9 

30-34 

89.0 

131.2 

100.1 

88.3 

98.6 

90.1 

106.6 

36-39 

94.6 

126.9 

103.3 

84.4 

82.0 

89.6 

107.2 

40-44 

87.8 

127.2 

107.3 

85.7 

84.0 

96.2 

107.9 

46-49 

128.6 

129.8 

109.0 

86.8 

84.3 

96.0 

104.5 

60-64 

139.3 

117.2 

110.1 

88.2 

88.7 

86.8 

98.3 

.66-69 

127.7 

102.4 

109.3 

91.3 

90.7 

81.6 

96.4 

60-64 

104.8 

98.7 

107.3 

88.6 

86.6 

80.4 

90.5 

66-69 

102.2 

86.6 






70-74 

81.5 ; 

( 69.0 

1 



1 



76-79 

71.4 j 



1 



80-84 

85-89 

60.9 j 

38.2 < 

[ ««•« 

100.6 j 

• 76.3 1 

' 76.0 

1 

77.7 

74.2 

90-94 

66.6 1 

1 46.2 ! 

1 _ J 






95-99 

49.1 

. J 

i 





(!) Lanhsl, ibid., p. 22, Table 15. 

(2) StatUtifial Yearbook of the League of Nations, 1939-40, p. 24-31, Table 3. 

6. Age distribution. Two abnormal phenomena are observed in the 
age distribution of the population of the nine hsien. The number of 
infants under one year is unusually small; those in the age groups from 
15 to 44 are rather fewer than would be expected, both among males 
and females (See Table 9). 

Table 9 



Age Composition in 

the Nine Hsien 


Age Group 

% 

. Age Group 

. % 

Under 1 year 

1.7 

30-34 

6.4 

1 

3.6 

35-39 

6.5 

2 

3.0 

40-44 

6.2 

3 

3.1 

46-49 

6.6 

4 

2.6 

60-54 

6.1 

0-4 

14.0 

56-59 

4.2 

6-9 

11.8 

60-64 

4.0 

10-14 

11.2 

66-69 

2.5 

16-19 

6.6 

70-74 

2-0 

20-24 

6.0 

75 and over 

1..7 

26-29 

6.2 

unknown 

0.1 


The first phenomenon can be explained by the fact that traditional prac¬ 
tice in China considers a child one year old during the calendar year in 
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which he is born, thus he attains two years of age on the next lunar New 
Year’s Day. Hence, the statistics for the nine hsien show the number 
of infants of one year of age exceeding twice those of zero age. Similar 
inaccuracies exist in regard to the other age groups above one year. 

Special attention is drawn to the number of adults reported as of mili¬ 
tary service age. In the United States Census of 1940, the number of 
the male population from 20 to 44 years of age constituted 38.4% of 
the total male population.The census of the nine hsien shows 
a remarkably low figure for the adult age groups. This is undoubtedly 
due to the falsification of age in order to evade military service. This 
deliberate falsification of age is not limited to the male population. As 
the men declared their ages to be below or above the lower or upper 
limit of military service, they were led to falsify the ages of their sisters 
and wives so as to conform to their own falsified reports. 

In spite of ingenious methods used by the supervisors to uncover 
such deception and correct the results, the age distribution of the adult 
population as obtained by this census is still conspicuously out of pro¬ 
portion. The situation is a product of circumstances, and no blame 
should be laid on the census work. 

On the basis of Sundbaerg’s age division, the population of the nine 
hsien seems fairly uniform, the differences among the hsien being quite 
insignificant (See Table 10). * 

Table 10 

Sundbaerg's Age Division in the Nine Hsien and Other Localities 


Locality 

Youth 

(0-14) 

% 

Middle Age 
(15-49) 

% 

Old Age 
(60 and over) 
% 

Nine Hsien 

37.1 

42.4 

20.5 

Penghsien 

38-1 

41.3 

20.6 

Shwangliu 

Tsungniiig 

37,5 

41.7 

20.8 

37.0 

42.9 

20.1 

C*hengtu 

30.0 

44.7 

19.3 

Hwayang 

36.4 

42.7 

20.9 

Weniciang 

30.0 

42.2 

21.8 

Pihsien 

36.0 

43.1 

20.0 

Sintu 

37.8 

43.4 

18.8 

Sinfan 

39.2 

40.6 

20.3 

Kiangyin (1) 

40.2 

46.7 

13.1 

Chuynng (2) 

40.6 

47.7 

11.7 

Kiangning (3) 

37.1 

60.3 

12.6 

Lanhsi (4) 

36.3 

50.2 

13.5 

Great Britain (6) 

23.8 

53.5 

22.7 

U.S.A. (5) 

29.1 

63.4 

17.2 

France (6) 

22.9 

51.6 

25.5 

U.S.S.R. (6) 

36.2 

50.8 

13.0 

Japan (5) 

36.9 

47.9 

15.2 


(1) Klongyin, ibid,, p. 24, Table 12. 

(2) Chuyung, ibid., p. 104, Table 4. 

(8) Kiangnins, ifria., Cb. 4, p. 6. 

(4) Lanhal, ibid,, p, 88, Table 10. 

(6) StaHMUKal Yearbook oftho League of Natvmt, 1930-40, pp. 24-31, Table 3. 
^mistical Abstmct of the United States, 1943, p. 24, Table 22, 
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7. Education. In the nine hsien the number of illiterates is reported 
to be 71.2% of the total population. As to those who can read; their 
educational status is as follows:' about 5.1% attended middle school; 
0.8% college; 33.7% primary school; 68.4% received instruction from 
private tutors. Of the total population» only 17 in 1,000 had received 
education above the middle school. The percentage of literate nfaies 
in the nine hsien is higher than that of literate females, even though the 
latter compares favorably with other localities in China (See Tables 11 

and 12). * 

Tablb 11 


Conditions of Literacy in the Nine Ifsien and Other Localities ^ 



Literate 



Illiterate 



Both 



Both 



Locality 

Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Sexes 

Male Female 

% 

o/ 

/o 

% 

o/ 

/o 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

Nine Hsien ^ 

28.7 

42.8 

13.9 

71.3 

57.4 

86.1 

Penghsien 

?4.8 

.37.2 

11.3 

75.2 

62.8 

88.7 

Shwangliu 

34,8 

49.4 

20.0 

65.2 

50.6 

80.0 

Tsungning 

29.2 

43.7 

•1.3.5 

70.8 

56.3 

86.5 

Chengtu 

,35.4 

48.6 

21.0 

64.6 

51.4 

79.0 

Hwayang 

20.4 

40.4 

11.5 

7,3.6 . 

59.6 

88.5 

Weniciang 

27.2 

40.1 

1.3.8 

72.8 

59.9 

86.2 

Pihsien 

,^3.4 

48.2 

17.7 

66.6 

51.8 

82.3 

Siiitu 

20.8 

42.1 

9.9 

73.2 

57.9 

90.1 

Sinfan 

30.4 

48.0 

12.8 

69.6 

54.0 

87.2 

Kiangyin (1) 

11.9 

22.3 

1.2 

87.6 

77.6 

97.9 

Chuyung (2) 

27.3 

62.2 

2.7 

72.7 

37.8 

97.3 

Kiangning (3) 

15.5 

26.8 

2.0 

84.5 

73.2 

98.0 

Chowping (4) 

15.8 

30.4 

1.3 

84.2 

69.6 

98.7 

Chengkiing (6) 

7.2 

14.6 

0.6 

92.8 

85.4 

99.4 

0) Kiangyin, ibid; p. 

32, Table 19. 






(2) Chuyung, p. 

101, Tables 1 an<l 3. 





(3) Kiangning, ibid., Ch. 4. p. 8. 






(4) Chowping, ibid., p. 

409. Table 62. 





(^) Chengkung, ibid., p. 06 Table 26. 







Table 

12 





Status of Education in the Nine Hsien 



Status of Education 

Both Sexes 

Male 

Female 





% 

% 

% 


Total 



100.0- 

100.0 

100.0 


Private Tutor 



58.4 

64.5 

38.4 


Primary School 



33.7 

28il 

51.9 


Middle School 
College 



5.1 

0.8 

4.6 

0.8 

7.0 

0.5 


Unknown 

.-.■ 

_ 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 



As to school-age children, with the exception of Shwangliu, Ghengtu, 
and Pihsien, there are more children not attending school than attend¬ 
ing. Those attending school average only 42.5% of the total school- 
age children. More male than female children attend school. Still, 
tjie condition of school attendance in the nine hsien is better than in 
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other localities, such as Lanhsi and Chowping, especially in regard to 
females (See Table 13). 

Table 13 

Condition of School-Age Children in the Nine Hsien 
and Other Localities 


Attending School Not Attending School 


Locality 

Both 

Sexes 

% 

Male 

o/ 

/o 

Female 

% 

Both 

Sexes 

% 

Mflle 

% 

Female 

% 

Nine Hsien 

42.5 

32.3 

30.4 

57.5 

47.7 ’ 

69.6 

Penhgsien 

35.4 

44.6 

23.6 

64.6 

55.4 

76.4 

Shwangliu 

56.4 

6,5.7 

43.1 

44.6 

34.3 

56.9 

Tsungninsr 

46.4 

5,5.3 

.35.1 

5.3.6 

44.7 

64.9 

Chengtu 

51.4 

60.7 

41.0 

48.6 

39.3 

69.0 

H^rayang 

Wonkiang 

39.5 

49.1 

27.3 

60.5 

,50.9 

72.7 

,38.7 

47.1 

29.0 

61.3 

.52.9 

71.0 

Pi hsien 

51.7 

.59.7 

42.3 

48.3 

40.3 

57.7 

Sintu 

.36.2 

50.5 

19.1 

63.8 

49.5 

80.9. 

Sinfan 

4.5.8 

.58.3 

28.9 

54.2 

41.7 

71.1 

Chowping (1) 

28.9 

49.9 

7.1 

71.1 

,50.1 

92.0 

Lanhsi (2) 

3,3.0 

47.3 

14.4 

67.0 

52.7 

8.5.6 


(1) Chowpin?, ibid., p. 497, Table 83. 

(2) Lanbiii, ibid., p. Table 33. 

8. Marriages, In regard to marital conditions in the nine hsien, 
the unmarried form 48.4% or nearly half of the total population; the 
married, 41.6%; the widowed and divorced, 9.8%. By sex, the un¬ 
married males constitute 54.9% of the total males; the unmarried fe¬ 
males, 41:4% of the total females; whereas the married males constitute 
39.2% of the total males, and married females 44.2% of the total females. 
Thus we see distinctly different marital conditions for males and females. 
The widowers are 5.3% of the total males; the widows 14.2% of the 
total females (See Table 14). This is explained by the tradition that 
it is common practice for a widower to remarry, but for a widow to re¬ 
marry is considered a humiliation. 


Table 14 

Marital Condition in the Nine Hsien and Lanhsi 


Marital 

Condition 

Nine Hsien 



Lanhsi (1) 

Both 

Sexes 

% 

Male 

o/ 

/o 

Female 

% 

Both 

Sexes 

o/ 

/o 

Male 

% 

Female 

% 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Unmarried 

48.4 

64,9 

41.4 

49.3 

55.9 

40.9 

Married 

41.6 

39.2 

44.2 

42.1 

38.4 

47.0 

Widowed 

9.6 

5.3 

14.2 

8.4 

6.4 

12.1 

Divorced 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

.. 

Unknown 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 





(1) Lanhsi, ibid., p. 38, Table 21. 
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To study the problem of marriage more logically, only persons of ma^ 
riageable age should be taken into consideration. Taking those over 15 
as of marriageable age, the persons of marriageable age in the nine hsi en 
who are married are 65.9% ; unn^irried, 18.3%. By sex, unmarried 
males in Sintu constitute 32.1% of all marriageable males—this is the 
highest figure. The lowest is 23.4%, in Shwangliu. For unmarried 
females among all marriageable females, Wenkiang gives the highest 
figure of 12.8%; Penghsien the lowest, 6.7% (See Table 15). Thus we 
see a higher marriage rate among females than among males. 

9, Occupations, The classification of occupation in the nine hsien 
follows the standard set up in 1938 by the Committee of Statistical Ex¬ 
perts of the League of Nations. The occupations of the population in 
the nine hsien are distributed as follows: Agriculture, 49.7% of all the 
gainfully employed; manufacturing, 30.5%, commerce, 5.4%. All 
persons in any other individual occupation do not exceed 5% of the 
total employed. By sex, the males engaged in agriculture form 62.3% of 
the total employed males; in manufacturing, 11.5%; in commerce, 7.2% ; 
in public service, 6.2%. The females engaged in manufacturing form 
68.9% of the total employed females; in agriculture, 23.2%; in per¬ 
sonal service, 4.5%. The high figure for the manufacturing population 
is due to the fact that under this category there are included inadver¬ 
tently those doing handicraft work at home or in workshops. (See 
Table 16). 


Table 16 

Distribution of Occupation in the Nine Hsien 


Occupation 


Total 

Agriculture 

Mining 

Manufacturing 

Building and Construction 

Transport and Communication 

Hotel and Personal Service 

Commerce 

Public Services 

Unspecified 


Both 

Sexes 

% 

Male 

Of 

/o 

Fomale 

o/ 

/O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

49.7 

62.8 

23.2 

0.3 

0.6 


30.6 

11.6 

6^9 

0.8 

1.2 


3.0 

4.5 


4.9 

6.1 

4.5 

6.4 

7.2 

1.7 

4.7 

6.2 

1.5 

0.7 

l.O 

0.2 


The unemployed of the nine hsien constitute 53.5% of the total popu¬ 
lation. This is a reatively low figure, and probably reflects the case 
with which employment was obtained in wartime. Among the employed 
t,he females occupy a smaller percentage, for the undeveloped economic 
condition, the existence of certain social prejudices and the traditional 
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family system in China still prevent females from taking gainful occupa¬ 
tions freely. 

TABI.E 17 

Workiog and Non-Working Population* of the Nine Haien 
and other Localities 

Locality 

Working 

Population 

% 

Non-Working 

Population 

% 

Nine Helen 

46.6 

63.6 

Penghsien 

42.0 

68.0 

Shwangliu 

45.5 

64.5 

Tsungning 

.34.4 

66.0 

Chengtii 

46.7 

64..3 

Ilwayang 

46.0 

54.4 

Wcnkiang 

66.4 

44.0 

Piksien 

.50.7 

49.3 

Sintii 

47.7 

62.3 

Sinfan 

67; 7 

42.3 

India (1) 

42.6 

57.6 

Japan (1) 

40.0 

.54.0 

United Kingdom (I) 

47.0 

63.0 

France (1) 

61.7 

49.3 

Finland (1) 

46.7 

64.3 

Germany (1) 

49.6 

60.6 

Italy (Ij 

41.9 

68.1 

Canada (1) 

37.8 

62.2 

U.S.A. (1) 

:19.8 

60.2 


(1) Ta C^en, Popuiation in Modem ChinOy p. 117, Table 49. 


IV. Prospect op Census-Taking in China 

The census of the nine hsien exceeded in scale any other local census 
conducted in the past in China. It is a precursor of future extensive 
work of modern census-taking in China. Four salient features of this 
census may be summarized as follows: 

2. The census project. This consisted of two parts, the first dealing 
with theoretical discussions, and the second with practical questions of 
field work. Its object was to give the enumerators a proper understand¬ 
ing of the nature of the work and accustom him with the different steps 
of the routine, so that the work could be accomplished according to plan 
with accuracy, expedition, and uniformity. 

2, Local liaison. Judging by past experience in China, full coopera¬ 
tion in the work of the census could hardly be expected of local adminis¬ 
trative bodies if they were more or less disinterested. The census of the 
nine hsien, by assigning definite responsibilities to local administrative 
officials, created a new bond of common interest between the Census 
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Committee and the local administration. Although the amalgamation 
of the census system with extraneous institutions is generally objected 
to by census experts, the abnormal situation in China during the war 
period more than justified an arrangement which linked the census system 
with the reorganization of the local self-government system. 

3. Two grades of supervisors. Smooth execution of the work was also 
helped by the selection of two grades of supervisors. The hsien super¬ 
visors supervised the work of the enumerators, scrutinizing the schedules 
and correcting errors therein. The provincial supervisors checked 
the work of the hsien supervisors and assumed final responsibility for 
the work of the enumerators. 

4. Compilation by sampling data. During the war, the lack of modern 
equipment for statistical calculation made difficult the work of compi¬ 
lation. In the first part of the census, covering three hsien, the number 
of schedules amounted to 130,000 and the population under census was 
over 600,000. The work of compilation, taking 100% of the data, took 
a staff of 70 members four and a half months to complete. For the 
second part of the census, covering six hsien, a total of 250,000 census 
schedules were required and the population under census was estimated 
to be over 1,200,000. In view of the shortage of funds and of personnel, 
the 5% sampling method had to be adopted for compilation, which was 
found quite satisfactory. 

Since the conclusion of the war, the Chinese Government has been 
planning to conduct a national census in 1950. The Population Census 
Law was promulgated in February 1947, containing revisions in the regu¬ 
lations and rules regarding census-taking. A Bureau of Population has 
been established within the Ministry of the Interior, with the expressed 
function of handling the administrative work of registration and census. 
By law, the Directorate General of Budgets, Accounts, and Statistics 
is to participate in the work of planning for the coming census and assume 
the stupendous work of statistical compilation. 

These two organs—the Ministry of the Interior and the Directorate 
General—will thus carry on jointly the work of the national census. 


Comme exemples de recherches exp^rimentales en mati^re de statis- 
tique moderne, on pent citer deux recensements effectu6s. en 1942 et 
1943 et qui ont port6 sur neuf “hsien** de la province du Se-tchouan. 

24 
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lie traVail a effeolu4 sous la Burveillanoe d’une Commission de 
receni^ment nominee k la foia par la direction g6n6rale des bndgetSi 
eomptes et statistiques et par le Gouvemement provincial du Se- 
tchouan. 

Des details sont donnas sur la portae et Torganisation du reoensement, 
les definitions et classifications adoptees, la maniere dont on a procede 
aux aiquetes sur place, et la compilation des donnees statistiques. 

lies resultats du recensement sont brievement analyses du point de 
vue des renseignements suivants: importance moyenne de la famille,. 
densite. de la population, repartition par &ge et par sexe, degre d’ins- 
truction, etat matrimonial et occupations. Les traits caract^ristiques 
vde Toeuvre accomplie sont resumes en vue du futur recensement de 
la Chine. 

Mention est faitQ du projet de recensement national en 1950, qui aura 
lieu sous les auspices du Bureau de la population cree au Ministere de 
rinterieur, et avec la collaboration de la Direction generale des budgets, 
eomptes et statistiques. 

L’introduction comprend un bref compte rendu des recensements 
locaux auxquels on a precede ant6rieurement en Chine- Une s6rie de 
tableaux montre les resultats du recensement des neuf “hsien’’ com¬ 
pares aux resultats des autres recensement locaux et, dans certains; 
cas, aux' resultats obtenus dans les autres pays. 



THE ECONOMIC STATISTICS OF LEBANON 

by Mustafa Nsouli 

Director, StatUtical Office {Lebanon) 

The last official census of population for Lebanon was takenr in 1932. 
Later, however, during the collection of cereals in 1942, the Office des 
CereaJss Panifiahles made a general estimate of the. Syrian and Lebanese 
population based on inquiries among local officials. The results were 
checked by an enumeration of the total population of Lebanon and of 
the population of the principal Syrian towns, made in December 1942, 
by means of schedules filled in by the heads of families. 

In both these censuses the information demanded was scanty. In 
the census of 1932, the list of questions was not very detailed, but the 
results of the census givc a complete picture of the population by religion, 
sex, and locality. Although the information demanded included pro¬ 
fession and state of literacy, nonei, of this information appeared in the 
final results, for the sorting of the schedules neglected these, but mention 
of them was made on the identity card of every person enumerated. 
In the O.C.P. Census of 1942, light was thrown on the profession of the 
persons enumerated and on their nationality. 

1"he 1932 Census was a de jure one, for the persons enumerated were 
allotted to their usual place of residence, whereas the O.C.P. Census was 
a de facto one, for it tabulated them according to where they were actually 
found at the time of enumeration. 

Vital Statistics 

Notification of births and deaths is compulsory in Lebanon under 
Ordinance No. 2851 enacted in 1924. This ordinance requires noti¬ 
fication of births, deaths, marriages, and divorces to be made to the dis¬ 
trict official of the Etat Civil Department where the registers of births, 
deaths, marriages and divorces are kept. 

In these towns where there is a district office, the parents of the child 
or the guardian, physician or mid-wife are required to give notification 
of births, and the mukktar, or the hospital or jail administrator or the 
ship’s captain is required to give notification of deaths. Husbands, Or 
their fathers, in case the husbands are minors, or their guardians, if the 
husbands are minors and orphans, are required to give notification 
of marriages and divorces. Ix^ case the husbands are either unwilling 

J87 
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or are absent, the religious heads are required to give notification of a 
marriage or a divorce. 

Notification of births, deaths, marriages, and divorces is required to 
be made to the Etat Civil agents in the districts within fifteen days of 
the event. However, deaths should be declared within 24 hours of the 
event to the nearest district health office. 

In case of a death where the deceased was attended during his last illness 
by a medical practitioner, a certificate of the cause of death is required 
to be signed by the practitioner. Owing to the lack of medical practi¬ 
tioners in some of the village areas, a certain proportion of the deaths are 
not accompanied by such a medical certificate. However, in those 
towns where there is a district health officer, it is insisted that no burial 
may take place unless a medical practitioner has certified the death to 
be from natural causes. 

There are 19 district offices in the 19 caz/as. A summary table is sent 
from each office agent to the Etat Civil Department, which is a service 
independent of the Statistical Office. 

It is important to note that the Etat Civil Department does not prepare 
tables on infant mortality. This is a function of the Statistical Office, 
which is aware of the importance of the task. 

Hospital Statistics* The compilation of statistics of diseases is under¬ 
taken by the local health services. 7!ie Department of Health compiles 
governmental hospital statistics. The data collected cover the number 
of in-patients, out-patients, recoveries, deaths, and number of days spent 
by the patients in the hospitals. No steps have been taken to collect 
data from all general and special hospitals. 

Statisttcs of Fobkion Tbadb 

Data on foreign trade are compiled by the General Directorate of the 
Customs. There being no customs barrier between Syria and Lebanon, 
the figures relate to both countries together and do not exist for each 
separately. 

Figures of imports include special imports and direct transit trade. 
Those of exports include special exports, re-exports, direct transit trade, 
and transshipments. 

Special imports are goods released for consumption either immediately 
on arrival from abroad or after being declared as in transit or placed in 
bond. Special exports include commodities that have been locally 
produced and also commodities of foreign origin that have been admitted 
duty free*' Re-exports are foreign goods exported with repayment of 
duty. Direct transit refers to goods passing through the States (Syria and 
Lebanon) from one foreign country to another and to goods sent abroad 
from bond or from an inland customs station. 
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A number of institutions in Lebanon are entitled to the duty-free 
import of commodities which they use; the chief institutions are the 
Government, religious and charitable organizations, and consular offices. 

The value of the imports represents the cost, insurance, and freight 
as shown on the invoice and home consumption entries by merchants 
at the time of clearance and as subsequently checked by customs officials. 
Imports are classified according to countries of origin. The value of 
exports represents the cost and the charges of delivering the goods on 
board the export carrier, as declared by the exporters or as assessed 
by the customs officials if either the value declared or the invoice pre¬ 
sented is considered to be incorrect. 

Exports are credited to the countries of destination declared at the time 
of exportation. These countries are not, in all cases, the countries of 
ultimate consumption, since goods may be resold on arrival and shipped 
to another country. 

Re-exports are classified by countries of destination declared at the 
time of re-exportation. 

Transit trade is classified by importing and exporting countries. 

Since 1935 the nomenclature used by the Customs has been that re¬ 
commended by the League of Nations in 1931. 

Production Statistics 

Agriculture. In 1943 the Statistical Office in the Ministry of National 
Economy undertook the task of conducting an agricultural census. 
Until that time the Department of Agriculture had no data on the dis¬ 
tribution and utilization of land; area, output, and yield of principal 
crops; areas and categories of woods and forests; output of forestry pro¬ 
ducts; livestock statistics; output of animal products; sericulture; etc. 
Forms were prepared to include such information, and arrangements were 
made so that the census sheets are distributed among the mukhtars to 
be filled with the aid of two responsible persons in each village. 

It is interesting to point out that the result was very unreliable be¬ 
cause of the newness of such a measure and because of the ignorance 
of the mukhtar in most cases, and we had to abandon this method and 
adopt a totally different one. The next two years, the Statistical Office 
and the Department of Agriculture agreed on collecting the necessary 
information by forming a commission to visit the various districts and 
make contact with the agricultural societies together with the agricultural 
engineers, in order to obtain, as much as possible, first-hand data. This 
method, though not a very efficient one, had better results and it provided 
us with fairly good estimates. 

It is interesting to add that in Lebanon livestock are estimated In two 
ways. The Department of Agriculture receives estimates from its agents 
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and ihoto estimates are checked by comparison with the figures obtained 
by the Ministry of Finance from the animal tax. There is also a law, 
not yet in effect, for taxing land according to its use. When that law 
comes into force it should be easy to discover what land is used for 
grazing and to estimate the number of animals on it. 

In 1942 and 1943, the Office des Cereahs Panifiables made complete 
surveys of the cultivation and output of food grains—wheat, barley, 
maize, and sorghum. In 1942, information was collected for each village; 
in 1943, it was obtained for each farm in Lebanon and each village in 
Syria. 

Industry. An experimental industrial census was carried out in 
1943, by sending out census sheets to various factories in Lebanon. 
The result was not satisfactory for most of the industrialists were afraid 
of disclosing information lest the Government should use it in assessing 
the “war benefits tax.” Moreover, the public in Lebanon is not yet 
accustomed to statistical methods and hence it does not cooperate. 

The Office of Statistics, however, produces industrial statistics by 
estimation and by what is supplied to it by the Ministry of Finance. 
Data on production of food commodities, textiles, and leather are ob¬ 
tained yearly by inquiries and with the aid of the appropriate local 
officials. Statistics of commodities subject to taxation are supplied 
by the Ministry of Finance, such as match, alcohol, alcoholic beverages, 
cement and salt. For other industries, such as electricity, transport, 
petrol and its by-products, information is obtained from the companies 
controlled by the Government. 

General Economic Statistics 

Price statistics. Retail prices of 18 commodities of prime necessity 
and general wholesale prices are collected weekly in Beirut. 

Retail price indices. Monthly indices of retail prices of the 18 commo¬ 
dities of prime necessity are calculated for Beirut. The base period 
is August 1938 - July 1939. The indices are weighted according to the 
consumption of an average family of.five persons. 

Wholesale price indices, A monthly index of Beirut wholesale prices . 
is calculated. The index is based on weekly quotations in the main 
markets covering 58 basic commodities, and are weighted according 
to the amount of each commodity annually produced or consumed in 
Lebanon. The Hbase period is June 1939. Separate indices are also 
calculated for foodstuffs, raw materials, fuel, manufactured goods, and 
building materials. 

CosUofdivihg indices. A monthly cost-of-living index is also calcu¬ 
lated for an average family of five persons of the middle class living 
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in Beirut. The base period covers June, July and August 1939. The 
family budget is divided into five main items, viz., 

1) Food 

2) Housing and Water 

3) Light.and Fuel 

4) Clothing 

5) Miscellaneous 

Under the last item are included the income tax, expenditures on* 
servants, on cigarettes, transportation, medical treatment, educationar 
fees, etc. The index is calculatefl by dividing the average monthly 
expenditures of each month by the average monthly expenditures during 
the base period. Expenditures are calculated according to the quan¬ 
tities of goods that the typical family consumes and according to the 
prices ruling in Beirut. Controlled prices and free and black market 
prices are taken into consideration in calculating the cost-of-living index. 
As to the quantities consumed, an inquiry was carried out by the Office 
of Statistics to determine them. 

Method of Calculation. In calculating the various indices the Statis¬ 
tical Office follows the aggregative method. 

Financial Statistics. The Office of Statistics compiles figures on various 
financial topics, as follows: 

State budgets, municipal budgets, currency circulation, rates of ex¬ 
change, gold prices, stocks and share prices, bank advances and deposits, 
transactions of the Chamhre de Compensation, agricultural and indus¬ 
trial loans. 

The Office, in addition, computes index numbers for currency cir-. 
culation, gold prices, and stocks and share prices. 

Publications 

The Ofl&ce of Statistics in the Ministry of National Economy publi¬ 
shes a weekly bulletin of prices. Last year it issued for the first time 
since its foundation in 1943, a half-yearly handbook, covering the first 
semester of 1946 and including data for 1945 and previous years. This 
publication is intended to be made a yearly abstract, and is issued in 
Arabic and French. 

Besides these publications; the Directorate General of the Customs 
publishes annually Foreign Trade Statistics of Syria and Lebanon. An 
annual statistical handbook for Syria and Lebanon is published by the 
statistical department in the Superior Council of Common Interests 
for the two States. 
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R^sum^ 

Le dernier reoen^eInent officiel de la population du Liban a fait en 
1932. L!Oflice des o^r^ales panifiables a proc6d6, en 1942, k une esti¬ 
mation g6n6rale de la population S3n!'ienne et libanaise, v6rifi6e par un 
d^nombrement partiel. L’enregistrement des naissances, des d6c^s, 
des mariages et des divorces a 4t6 rendu obligatoire par un d^cret de 
1924 et est effectu^ par le Bureau de F^tat-civil. 

Les statistiques du commerce ext6rieur, relatives k la Syrie et au 
Liban r^unis, sont 6tablies par la Direction g6n6rale des douanes, qui 
emploie la nomenclature recommand^e par la Societe des Nations. 

On a constate qu'un recensement agricole fait en 1943 a donn6 des 
r^sultats douteux. Le Bureau de statistiques et le Minist^re de Tagri- 
culture sont en train d’essayer une nouvelle m^thode pour obtenir des 
donn^es de premiere main sur la production agricole. L’Office des 
c6reales panifiables a precede, en 1942 et 1943, k des etudes sur la cul¬ 
ture et la production des c6r4ales. 

Un recensement industriel, fait k titre d’essai en 1943, a egalement 
donn6 des r^sultats peu satisfaisants. Les Evaluations de la production 
industrielle sont Etablies par le Bureau de statistiques, k Taide de 
donnEes fournies par le MinistEre des finances et par des entreprises 
placEes sous le controle de TEtat. 

Les prix de gros et de dEtail relevEs chaque semaine a Beyrouth servent a 
calculer les indices mensuels, en prenant TannEe 1939 comme pEriode 
de base. Up indice mensuel du coC^t de la vie est Egalement calculE 
pour une famille de cinq personnes appartenant k la classe moyenne et 
habitant Beyrouth. 

Le Bureau de statistiques public un bulletin hebdomadaire des prix, 
ainsi qu’un rEsumE annuel en langue arabe et en langiie fran 9 aise. La 
Direction gEnErale des douanes public chaque annEe, les statistiques du 
commerce extErieur de la Syrie et du Liban. Enfin, le Conseil supErieur 
des interEts communs pour les deux Etats public Egalement un recueil 
annuel statistiques. 



RECENT DEVELOPMENT IN INDIAN OFFICIAL 
STATISTICS 

by S. Subramanian 

SUUistician to the Economic Adoiser, Government of India 

Indian statistics date back to a period at least as old as the ancient 
Greeks, but the more recent history may be said to have commenced in 
the early sixties of the nineteenth century with the setting up in 1862 of 
a Statistical Committee charged with the preparation of model statisti¬ 
cal forms. This was followed by the appointment, in 1869, of the first 
Director General of Statistics, whose task was to produce a comprehen¬ 
sive “ Statistical Survey ’* of the entire country. Later landmarks in the 
development of Indian statistics werethe conference on agricultural statis¬ 
tics in 1884, the inauguration in 1904 of a system of wholesale and retail 
price indices, the creation in 1905 of a Statistical Bureau, the appoint¬ 
ment of a Director of Statistics in 1914, the discontinuance in 1923 of 
wage statistics as a measure of retrenchment, the Report of the Economic 
Enquiry Committee of 1925, the Royal Commissions on Agriculture and 
Labor of 1928 and 1930 respectively and, lastly, the Bowley-Robertson 
Report of 1934. 

A great mass of statistical material was thus being collected as a result 
of the recommendations of the various expert committees, but the out¬ 
break of the war in 1939 revealed the inadequacy of the existing statis¬ 
tics, particularly with reference to the requirements arising from the new 
responsibilities assumed by the Government in both the military and civi¬ 
lian spheres of activity. Departments of the Government had perforce 
to undertake, at very short' notice, new schemes for the collection of 
essential information. A few of,the more important of these develop¬ 
ments are described below. 

Aoricultubal Ouwjt 

Statistics of agricultural area in India are complicated by the existence 
of the so-called permanently settled areas in the Provinces, estimates for 
which are not wholly reliable owing to the lack of a suitable reporting 
agency, and non-reporting areas in Indian States forming as much as two- 
fifths of the total area of the States. Very recently two of the Provinces 
which lacked a village revenue organization have made successful efforts 
to set up the necessary machinery for the purpose. Some useful estimates 
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have also been obtained in respect of non-reporting Indian States, al¬ 
though the degree of their reliability has to be examined carefully. 

The accuracy of the output figures continues to be questioned, but, 
thanks to the sustained efforts of the Statistical Branch of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, the various commodity committees at¬ 
tached to the latter Council, and the unofficial Indian Statistical Ins¬ 
titute, a new technique of crop estimation based on a scientific system 
of sampling has been evolved and is now under trial over almost the en¬ 
tire area of the Indian Provinces. It has, however, not been found pos¬ 
sible so far to pay adequate attention in this respect to the States owing 
to the large volume of work already thrown on the Indian Agricultural 
Council, but it is hoped that at least the premier States will be covered 
in the near future. 

The results furnished by the sample surveys are expected to improve 
greatly the periodic forecasts for the principal crops now being issued for 
the benefit of the commercial public. These forecasts cover about a 
dozen crops comprising food grains, oilseeds, textile fibers, and sugar 
cane. Of these, till recently, food grains were limited to rice and wheat, 
but, in response to a general demand for more comprehensive food sta¬ 
tistics, forecasts for two important millets, jo war and bajra, were inau¬ 
gurated last year. 

Animal Husbandry 

Serial statistics are not yet available in regard to dairy, and poultry 
products, e.g., milk, eggs, wool, hides, and skins, but ad /foe enquiries, on 
the subject were completed and the result published recently by the Agri¬ 
cultural Marketing Organization. A beginning has also been made in 
the matter of fishery statistics. 

Industrial Production 

Statistics relating to cotton manufacturing have been in compilation, 
under statutory powers, for more than twenty years now. Output sta¬ 
tistics for a dozen other industries are also collected every month, but 
except in the case of four of these which are governed by the Excise Du¬ 
ties Act, the information is furnished by the industrial units on a purely 
voluntary basis. With a view to improving the degree of completeness 
and accuracy of these returns, legislaticm was enacted in 1942 covering, 
with certain exceptions, factories employing at least twenty persons and 
using power. . 

A census of manufacturing industries for the year 1946 is now in pro¬ 
gress in about thirty industries, and this number will be supplemented 
by another thirty-five in the near future,. Standard forms in which the 
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returns are asked for are accompanied by a full set of instructions, 
and arrangements have been made by the Director of Industrial Statis¬ 
tics for personal elucidation of difficult points wheii necessary. Ade¬ 
quate precautions have also been taken to prevent unauthorized disclo¬ 
sure of information furnished by individual units. 

It is held, however, that existing powers are still inadequate for vari¬ 
ous essential purposes and the question of enacting a comprehensive 
Statistics Act is under consideration. 

Housino and BaiLDiNO CoN^sTRcrcrioN 

An effort has been niade recently to collect quarterly statistics of the 
number and value of building contracts placed through the Public Works 
Departments. It is also proposed to supplement these by statistics of 
urban building activity, c.gf., the amount of floor space taken up by new 
buildings, obtained from local bodies such as municipalities and city 
improvement trusts, but it is too early yet to say when the project will 
bo finalized. 

Trade 

There has been an insistent demand that foreign trade statistics should 
be based on trade descriptions of commodities rather than on tariff heads 
as at present. This may not be practicable as a general proposition, 
but a proposal is under consideration for the setting up of an expert 
committee to suggest ways and means of bringing the trade and tariff 
classifications into closer relation with each other and of ensuring a fair 
degree of standardization from the international point of view. 

Proposals are also under discussion for the initiation, on a sampling 
basis, of statistics relating' to retail trading. 

Empix>yment 

Annual figures of employment in the larger factories and mines have 
been compiled for a long period, and arrangements are being made for 
an eventual enumeration of the numbers employed every quarter. There 
has also been a suggestion for a complete census of the gainfully employed 
population more frequently than once in ten years. 


.Fuel astd Power 

Ample statistical, information has been available for a considerable 
pieriod in the case of coal. Statistics in similar detail relating to electri¬ 
cal energy were not compiled before the war, but consequent on the 
appointment of a Special Commissioner for electricity during the war, 
thes^ statistics have also been put on a systematic basis. 
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Cb»8Us and Vital Statistics 

A number of proposals have been made by the Health Survey and 
Development Committee which reported recently, the most important 
among these being the setting up of a Registrar GeneraFs Organization 
which should also take over the Census of Population. 


Pbzobs 

During the war a system of retail price statistics for rural centers was 
initiated. Much progress has also been made by the Labor Bureau in 
the matter of compilation, on a uniform basis, of working class cost-of- 
living index numbers for important industrial centers. A random sam¬ 
ple inquiry into the family budgets of Central Government employees 
has also been completed and it is hoped to issue shortly a series of price 
indices based on the inquiry. 

A revised and comprehensive index of wholesale prices comprising near¬ 
ly 250 items, covering foodstuffs, industrial raw materials, semi-manufac¬ 
tures, and finished goods, has recently been completed and the figures are 
released to the public every week. 

Wages 

During the war, a great deal of information on the subject was reco¬ 
vered from statutory returns received under the Payment of Wages Act 
which covers all earners receiving less than Rs. 200 per month. These 
statistics are now published in the Indian Labor Gazette, Ad hoc wage 
censuses were also undertaken by the Labor Investigation Committee 
which reported recently. While the available material is not yet suit¬ 
able for the compilation of an index, it is hoped that a beginning will 
soon be made with an index of urban industrial wage rates. 


Balanob ov Payments 

The Reserve Bank of India has under active consideration proposals 
for the compilation of these estimates on a uniform basis in consultation 
with the International Monetary Fund. 

National Inoomb 

No official estimate of the national income has so far been framed 
owing to lack of the necessary organization, but arising from the recom¬ 
mendations of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Official crtatistics 
which reported last year, the Government <rf India have under consider^ 
ation the setting up of suitable machinery for the purpose, 
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Oboakization 

During the war, the major Provinces have set up new Statistical Offices 
or strengthened them where they were already in existence» This is a 
very welcome development for, under Indian conditions, the bulk of 
the primary statistics needs must remain the responsibility of Provin¬ 
cial Governments. Most of the larger States have already established 
Statistical Offices, but it will be some time before the minor States can 
report any advance in this direction. 

At the Center, during the war, in addition to the Statistical Bureau 
(located at Calcutta), which was functioning as a Central Compilation 
Office, the various Government Departments set up their own statistical 
branches and these have now become, for all practicable purposes, 
completely independent of one another. As a result, there has become 
noticeable a considerable amount of overlapping, while at the same time 
an important field like national income is not covered at all. Measures 
toward the remedying of these defects are now under discussion. 

This account of the recent statistical activities of the Government of 
India has necessarily to be kept within a brief compass but fuller details 
will be available in the volumes of the Guide to Indian Official StcUistics 
and the Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Official Statis¬ 
tics. 


R^umi 

II est possible de retracer les etapes du developpement des statist!- 
ques de ITnde d^s la creation, en 1862, d’un comite de statistiques. Les 
necessit^s du temps de guerre et les besoins du Gouvernement apres 
1939 ont r6vel6 Tinsuffisance des statistiques existantes. On trouvera 
ci-apr^s quelques-uns des d^veloppements les plus importants entra- 
fn^s par les conditions de guerre. 

Dans le domaine des statistiques agricoles, on fait actuellement T- 
essai, dans presque toutes les Provinces de ITnde, d’une npuvelle me- 
thode de sondage pour r6valuation des r^coltes, et cette methode sera 
appliqu^e dans les Etats aussitdt que possible. Afin d’am^liorer les 
statistiques en mati^re de production industrielle, une loi a 6te votee 
en 1942 concernant les usines qui emploient au moins vingt ouvriers 
et qui font usage de la force motrice. 

On signale d’autres realisations: projets et propositions dans ledo- 
maine des statistiques relatives aux questions suivantes; logement et 
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construction, commerce, emploi, combustibles et force motrice, recen- 
sement et demosgraphie, prix, salaires, balance des paiements et revenu 
national. 

En ce qui concerne Torganisation, la .plupart des grands Etats ont 
cr6e des bureaux de statistiques. Outre le Bureau de statistiques de 
Calcutta, qui fait pfiice de bureau central de compilation, le Gouver- 
nement a cree dans divers minist^res des services de statistiques pra- 
tiquement independants les uns des autres. On 6tudie actuellement 
des mesures pour rem^dier aux chevauchements, ou aux lacunes exis- 
tant dans certaines fonctions. 

On trouvera dans le guide des statistiques ofbcielles de I’lnde (Guide 
to Iridian Official Staiistica) .et dans le rapport du Comite interminis- 
t^riel des statistiques officielles (Inter-Departmental Committee on Offi¬ 
cial Statistics) des details sur les activites du Gouvernement de Tlnde 
en mati^re de statistiques. 
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Ditciistion ^ 

After the presentation of the reports, the CHAIRMAN opened the 
meeting for discussion. 

Mr. DORE (PAO) asked Mr. Cohn (1) if he' collected information on 
the proportion of cereals and vegetables used for human and for animal 
consumption, and (2) on the method of sampling used in his sampling 
surveys. 

The CHAIRMAN supplemented the last question with another on 
the kinds of sampling errors involved and the degree of precision found 
in his sampling surveys. 

Mr. COHN replied that the proportion of food used for human and 
for animal consumption could be obtained from data showing the amount 
of grains processed into flour. In regard to the method of the sampling 
survey, he explained that the 1,400 rural communities in his country 
were divided into five groups of about 300 communities each, the groups 
so chosen as to represent all kinds of distributions of area, number of 
livestock and other characteristics. Questions were asked of every 
farmer in the sample group. There had been no attempt to calculate 
the margin of error, but the results had been found satisfactory when 
checked with the total yearly census. 

The CHAIRMAN commented on the report of Mr. Idenburg and re¬ 
marked how an auditing of an educational system could be carried out 
by such an assessment of progress of individual students. He asked 
Mr. Idenburg what implications this procedure had had in the shaping 
of educational policy in his country. 

Mr. IDENBURG in reply referred to the fact that less than .50 per 
cent of the pupils of the secondary schools were found able to complete 
their course in the five years planned for them. He hoped that the 
publication of such facts would lead the educational administrators to 
make the necessary adaptions in their educational policy. 

Mr. W. CORDELL (U.S.) asked Mr. Idenburg if the type of record 
he described constituted a complete*count of all students in his country, 
and what was the total number of students involved. 

Mr. IDENBURG replied that the number was approximately 50,000. 

Mr. CORDELL mentioned that there wxre about 30 million youths 
of school age in the Unit-ed States, and that it would be mechanically 
impossible for a central bureau to have a file of individual cards for each 
child. In his opinion it would be politically better to leave in the hands 
of state and local educational authorities the responsibility for making 
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decisions based upon statistics of this type. In addition, he had found 
in his experience that it took so long to get the statistics on the numbers 
and typ^ of students needed as basis for action that other methods 
had to be relied on, such as the application of the sampling method. 

Mr. IDENBURG recognized the difficulties one would have in a coun¬ 
try like the United States and agreed that the use of the sampling me¬ 
thod would be best in such circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN considered that the most important point in Mr. 
ldenburg*s report was the need of proper cost accounting of the educa¬ 
tional system of a country as a whole. Before adjournment of the meet¬ 
ing he announced that those members of the Congress who desired the 
formation of small group meetings during the Conferences for the ex¬ 
change of information on the statistical activities of different countries 
could communicate with Mr. Bruce of the United Nations Statistical 
Office. 



INTERNATIONAL COMPARABILITY OP 
STATISTICS 

Thunday, September II, at 2:00 p.m. 

Chairman: 

Herbert Marshall 

Member frotn Canada and Chairman, Statistical Commission of the Economic 
and Social Council 

The CHAIRMAN introduced the following speaker: 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
COMPARABILITY OF STATISTICS 

by William R. Leonard 
Acting Director 

Statistical Office of the United Nations 

The problem of securing comparability of statistics is as old and as 
familiar as the history of man’s ability to count things. It occurs in one 
form or another at every stage in the processes of collecting, compiling, 
and analyzing statistical data, in every attempt to measure or classify 
social and economic phenomena. Even the simplest statistical series 
involves questions of definition and classification which must be treated 
uniformly to permit accurate interpretation of the figures. Whether 
we seek to learn a simple fact such as the price of a given quantity of 
grain or the amount of rainfall in a certain area, or to measure a complex 
set of factors such* as the standard of living of the working population 
or international balances of payments, we encounter problems of com¬ 
parability among different sets of figures, and even among individual 
components of a single series. 

These problems of comparability are not peculiar to international 
comparisons, but arise constantly in the collection and use of statistics 
within a particular country. Many of you have experienced difficulties, 
for example, in assembling comparable statistics because of different 
practices in the classification of types of economic activity. Classifica¬ 
tions used by different offices or ministries of a government may not 
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be similar for a variety of reasons. It then becomes necessary, if com¬ 
parable statistics are to be secured, for agreement to be reached among 
the offices concerned to adopt a single classification and to apply uni¬ 
form definitions. It may, on occasion, be necessary to construct a 
wholly new system, arrived at by a series of compromises. The problem 
of classifying types of economic activity is only one instance of the problem 
of securing comparability in the national statistics of a given country. 

I do not intend to outline the history of efforts to deal with problems 
of international comparability, especially before such a group as this one 
where so many of you have contributed generously to the accomplish¬ 
ments that have been achieved so far. I wish, however, to refer briefly 
to some aspects of this history as a background against which to consider 
the status of work in this field and possible lines of future development. 
I hope that the subject, if not my treatment of it, will stimulate further 
discussion at this meeting, because I am sure that the greatest progress 
toward international comparability of statistics comes from such oppor¬ 
tunities as this World Statistical Congress provides for exchange of 
views and information among the economists, statisticians, govern¬ 
ment officials, scholars, and experts of different countries. 

In any discussion of efforts to deal with problems of comparability it 
seems to me important to distinguish carefully between purely national 
problems and the mors complex questions of international comparability 
which are the subject of this paper. The development of standards and 
comparability of statistics within individual countries has emerged from 
a series of compromises arrived at in many instances under compulsion 
of circumstances which could not be avoided and even on occasion 
through resort to legislative or administrative authority. In other 
cases solutions to problems of comparability have been found through 
reorganization or consolidation of national statistical services. Many 
of the administrative resources and legal instruments available in the 
solution of national problems, of course, are altogether lacking in the 
existing system of international organization. Furthermore, the homo¬ 
geneity which generally exists within a particular country as to lan¬ 
guage, customs, types of economic activity, units of weight and measure, 
and currency makes it unnecessary to deal on a national basis with a 
host of questions which bring up or multiply the difficulties of inter¬ 
national comparability. 

Viewed from this general standpoint the fifty or more countries with 
statistical systems of a more or less highly developed character cannot 
in fact be regarded as “one statistical world,’* but as fifty or more 
statistical worlds where painstaking efforts must be made to achieve com¬ 
parability in concepts, classifications, definitions, and technical statis¬ 
tical methods of all kinds; 
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Such efforts to secure international comparability of statistics have 
been made over a long period of years through many different avenues 
of approach. In modern times nearly every important international 
conference has had to deal in one way or another with questions of 
international comparability of statistics. Prior to the First World 
War, the more significant efforts in this field were limited, in the main, 
to conferences and other types of joint action among relatively small 
groups of countries bound together by ties of common allegiance, geo¬ 
graphical proximity, or common economic interests. Among the nota¬ 
ble examples of this type of action may be mentioned the conferences 
of British Empire statisticians and the arrangements for consultation 
among the chief statistical officers of the Scandinavian countries. 

The British Empire conferences in particular represent an outstanding 
experiment in concerted action toward improvement of comparability in 
the statistics of different political and geographic areas. The accomplish¬ 
ments of these conferences in respect to a wide range of questions are 
evident today in the statistical programs of all parts of the British 
Empire. 

The Scandinavian experience has been equally fruitful and perhaps 
even more interesting in certain respects. Beginning in the years before 
World War I, more or less informal arrangements were made for annual 
meetings of the heads of the statistical offices of Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden to discuss problems of mutual interest. These 
conferences have taken up such questions as the development of a uni¬ 
form classification of branches of economic activity for use by the 
Scandinavian countries, the adoption of a common ba^ year, standards 
for the compilation of comparable statistics of national income, and 
many other matters of common concern. In later years attention was 
given to standards for measurement of wages in different industries and 
to other kinds of labor statistics needed in connection with proposals 
for a joint labor market among the four countries. 

The work of the International Statistical institute, particularly in 
the field of demographic statistics, represents an outstanding example of 
cooperative action which was not limited in scope to a few countries. 
Perhaps largely as a result of this work, advancement of international 
comparability of statistics of population, births and deaths, as well as 
other demographic measures, has progressed more rapidly than in many 
other fields. . 

The Institute also contributed, although less extensively, to the devd- 
opment of international comparability in other fields of social and eco¬ 
nomic statistics. 

In the field of agricultural statistics the International Inatitut^e of 
Agriculture did notable work in improvement and coordination of national 
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statistics on crops and livestock, as well as through its encouragement 
of world censuses of agriculture. It also undertook many special activ¬ 
ities in particular aspects of agricultural statistics. Among these may 
be mentioned, for example, the study which it made in collaboration with 
the International Statistical Institute on standard classifications and 
definitions for forestry statistics; research projects with a view to 
improvement of fruit and vegetable statistics; studies on classification 
of livestock by age, sex, and use; and studies in the field of index num¬ 
bers of the prices of agricultural products. 

The first united efforts to provide for international comparability of 
statistics on a large scale in a wide range of subject fields developed with 
the establishment of the I^eague of Nations and the International Labor 
Organization after the First World War. The work of the ILO, of 
course, was devoted to problems in the field of labor statistics, embrac¬ 
ing primarily such subjects as wages and earnings, employment and 
unemployment, industrial injuries, and cost of living. The work of the 
permanent secretariat of the ILO, and the conferences of labor statis¬ 
ticians held from time to time under the auspices of the ILO, have resul¬ 
ted in very important contributions to the development of international 
comparability of labor statistics. I allude only briefly to this record of 
accomplishment because it is well known to all of you. The important 
work of the ILO has assumed special significance because of the increas¬ 
ing emphasis now being placed by many governments upon the mainte¬ 
nance of full emplojrment. As statistics are used in connection with 
public policy on matters of this kind, it is more and more necessary that, 
comparability exist. 

During the same period of years the League of Nations was respon¬ 
sible for achievements of inestimable significance in the development of 
international comparability of statistics. Merely to recite a list of 
these accomplishments would require more time than is available for 
this meeting. I shall therefore touch only briefly on some of the high¬ 
lights of this experience giving emphasis to those aspects which are 
now of most direct concern to the statisticians of the world. 

Perhaps the most important single concrete r^ult of the work of the 
League of Nations in this field was the development and adoption of the 
Interndtional Convention Relating to Economic Statistics and the Final Act 
of the International Conference Relating to Economic Statistics which was 
held in Geneva in 1928. The 1928 Conventions which was brought into 
force in twenty-six countries and is still a legally effective instrument, 
constitutes a landmark in the history of international cooperation on 
statistical matters, as it was the first major attempt to deal with problemsi 
of mtemational comparability of statistics directly through formal treaty 
i^ctipn. The countries adhering to the Convention undertook specific obli-.. 
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gations with respect to collection and publication of statistics according 
to specifications agreed upon and set out in detail in the Convention itself 
and In Its Annexes. Some countries, while not formally adopting the 
Convention, neverthejess carried out its general terms. The United States 
was one such country; and it, by the way, was also represented on the 
Committee of Statistical Experts by a distinguished statistician who 
served throughout the period of the Committee’s activities. 

Going beyond the provisions of the Convention, the Final Act of the 
1928 Conference contained resolutions and recommendations directed 
toward continued improvement and extension in scope of national statis¬ 
tics and further steps in securing their international comparability. 

In addition to laying down a minimum program of economic statistics, 
the 1928 Convention provided for the appointment of a Committee of 
Statistical Experts and defined its mandate as one of studying and making 
plans for further development of the programs launched by the Confer¬ 
ence. The Committee, as is well known, held regular meetings in the 
period from 1931 to 1939 and made regular reports to the League Council. 
With the aid of a number of subcommittees which did most of the preli¬ 
minary work, the Committee of Statistical Experts brought to comple¬ 
tion prior to. the outbreak of war in 1939 a series of ^‘Studies and Reports 
on Statistical Methods” which contained recommendations on standards 
of comparability in statistics of the gainfully-occupied population, inter¬ 
national trade, timber, capital formation and housing, and indices of 
industrial production. In addition, it formulated recommendations on a 
wide range of other topics, including mining and njetallurgical statistics, 
tourist statistics, and many others. 

At the outbreak of war the Committee was engaged in study of problems 
of banking statistics, balance of payments statistics, construction statis¬ 
tics, price indices, and related price statistics. It had also planned to 
take up study of problems of national income statistics, industrial 
censuses and current production .statistics, and statistics of raw mate¬ 
rial stocks and production of electric energy. Although this program of 
work was cut short by the war, the subcommittees found it possible to 
continue study in the fields of national income, balance of payments, and 
banking statistics, on all of which reports were completed in draft form. 
The Statistical Commission of the United Nations has taken cognizance 
of these studies, and their publication by the United Nations has been 
arranged. • 

I should not conclude this brief discussion of examples of past efforts 
to deal with problems of international comparability of statistics without 
at least mentioning the work which has been done during the war by the 
Inter American Statistical Institute. This organization has undertaken 
an ambitious program of work,about which you will learn in some detail 
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at the meetings of the Institute. In particular, reference should be made 
to the work that the Institute has undertaken on international trade 
statistics and on population censuses of the American nations, including 
its developmental work in connection with plans for the censuses to be 
taken by countries of the Western Hemisphere around 1950, and the 
preparation of a convertibility index for foreign trade statistical classi¬ 
fications of the American nations. 

The results of all these and many other steps which have been taken 
in prior years toward the development of international comparability of 
statistics constitute in a sense the heritage on which the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies must build for future progress, in cooperation 
with the national governments and other international organizations. 
Standards of comparability already reached must be maintained and 
introduced among as many countries as possible; in other cases work 
remains to be advanced that was left by the force of circumstances at 
a stage short of completion. In still other cases, new problems requir¬ 
ing the consideration of standards of comparability will no doubt arise. 
We shall never reach a point where we can say that our work is done; 
the most we can hope is to be able to say that we are keeping abreast 
of the needs. 

Fortunately the needs for unremitting effort in this field were recog¬ 
nized from the outset in planning the organizational structure of the 
United Nations, and—once established—the organization set in motion 
at once steps to consolidate the progress which had been made previously 
and to gain further ground more rapidly. Among the several commissions 
of the Economic and Social Council which were appointed at the first 
opportunity, the Statistical Commission was one of the first to meet and 
begin consideration of substantive problems. At the very first session of 
the nuclear Statistical Commission, in May 1946, action was taken to 
assure maintenance of the 'Valuable statistical work of the Economic, 
Financial and Transit Department of the League of Nations and of other 
statistical activities carried on under the sponsorship of the League”; 
to give recognition to the important contributions made by other inter¬ 
national organizations to the improvement of world statistics; and to 
initiate new efforts looking to the formulation of standards concerning 
statistical methods, concepts, definitions, and other factors associated 
with the achievement of international comparability of statistics. 

The pattern of work laid out for the Statistical Office by the Statistical 
Commission at its first and subsequent sessions has progressed at different 
rates in different subject fields, in accordance with the availability of 
resources with which to carry on the work and the relative urgency of 
the particular problems demanding attention in each case, and with due 
regard for the work being done in the same field by other organizations. 
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Work on improvement of international comparability of statistics of 
national income, for example, has had to be undertaken and pushed 
ahead relatively rapidly for immediate administrative purposes of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. Some of the results of this 
work will be presented at this Congress in a paper by Mr. Derksen. In¬ 
tensive efforts are being made to assemble and analyze available statis¬ 
tics of all countries on national income, and the concepts, methods of 
collection and calculation, and other factors affecting the interpretation 
of the national income statistics of each country and their compara¬ 
bility with those of other countries. This work carries forward the 
previous efforts of the Sub-Committee on National Income Statistics of 
the League of Nations Committee of Statistical Experts, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Richard Stone of the United Kingdom, described in 
its draft report on the “Measurement of National Income and the Con¬ 
struction of Social Accounts.” The task ahead involves the formulation 
and acceptance of uniform conoei)ts and definitions, as well as encourage¬ 
ment add assistance in improving the basic statistical series available 
in different countries which must be used in constructing comparable 
income estimates. Further work is needed also to develop uniform 
classihcationK in order to permit international comparisons of separate 
components of aggregate national income figures, as, for example, break¬ 
down of the total by population and industry groups, separate data on 
consumer income, and the like. These tasks will require the active co¬ 
operation of economists and statisticians in many fields and many coun¬ 
tries. The Statistical Office of the United Nations can serve as the 
central clearinghouse for exchange of information on methods and 
techniques of income statistics and thus facilitate pooling of skills and 
experience, and it can and will take the initiative in efforts to reach 
agreement on standards and concepts, but it has no magic formula by 
which to provide statistics where the}" are lacking. 

Closely related to this work in the field of national income is the effort 
being devoted to improvement of national balance of payments statistics. 
Here again, the foundation work of a subcommittee of the League’s 
Committee of Statistical Experts is being utilized, particularly in connec¬ 
tion with the development of a uniform system of classification of inter- 
natiDnal accounts. The work in this field provides an example of colla¬ 
boration between the Statistical Office of the United Nations and another 
intergovernmental agency—in this case the International Monetary 
Fund—which has a direct and specialized interest in the subject. The 
division of responsibility for different phases of the work in this field 
recognizes the special and direct administrative needs of the Fund and 
the unusual technical resources which it has available for this work, 
^hile at the same time reflecting the compelling need for coordination 
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with related activities in such fields as national income and external 
trade, in which the Statistical OfSce of the United Nations or other 
Specialized Agencies have primary responsibilities. 

One of the fields in which the greatest progress toward improvement of 
international comparability of statistics was made in the period between 
the two world wars is the development of statistics of international trade. 
Reference has alread}' been made to the gains made through the 1928 
International Convention Relating to Econom ic Statistics, by which adhering 
countries undertook, *‘in order to facilitate comparison of the statistics 
of external trade of different countries,” to comply with specific standards 
governing such factors as methods of valuation of imports and exports, 
exclusion of transit trade from statistics of external trade, definitions of 
units of weight and measure, and other details affecting comparability of 
the data. In accordance with the terms oi the Convention, Committee 
of Statistical Experts subsequently developed a minimum list of coun¬ 
tries to be distinguished in foreign trade statistics, which was widely 
adopted and is still generally observed in practice by a number of coun¬ 
tries. The Committee also developed a minimum list of commodities for 
international trade statistics which was adopted by some thirty countries, 
and a further list of about sixty commodities for which import statistics 
are made available by actual country of origin. Despite the progress 
made under the 1928 Convention and through other efforts independent 
of the machinery established by the Convention, av ailable statistics of 
international trade are seriously lacking in comparability in a number 
of important particulars and much remains to be done to improve 
both the adequacy and the reliability of data in this field. 

The critical situation existing in many countries as a result of shortage 
of foreign exchange and the urgent needs for and dependence upon an 
increased volume of exports and imports to permit essential reconstruction 
and rehabilitation and to promote more stable economic systems are 
among the factors which give the utmost importance now to the efforts to 
maintain and expand comparability of world trade statistics. Genera^ 
agreement on standards for the compilation and publication of statistics 
of external trade is still essential, but agreement on general principles is 
not sufficient for the volume of detailed and precise current information 
to be required as a basis for effective action in dealing with world problems. 
National governments themselves, in the application of controls over 
external trade, need more precisely than in the past the particulars 
concerning their own exports and imports as well as comparable informa¬ 
tion for other countries. We must have exact knowledge of the meaning 
of each country's figures on external trade—-what items are included 
and excluded in a given classification; how these items are defined; how 
the valuations are arrived at, including methods of converting foreign 
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currencies and how they compare with the methods used by other 
countries; whether and to what extent such elements as insurance^ 
freight and other services are counted; and a host of other details 
about the methods and concepts used. 

In short, we can no longer be satisfied with knowledge of what pro¬ 
bably happens according to certain assumptions, but need to know what 
actually happens in the movement of goods and services in world trade. 
This knowledge can only be acquired through the most painstaking 
efforts continued from day to day, and with the most active cooperation 
of national governments and international organizations. The Statistical 
Office of the United Nations is devoting an increasing share of its total 
resources to this effort on a continuing, day-to-day basis, through 
correspondence with national governments, consultation with the Spe¬ 
cialized Agencies, intensive study and analysis of all available statistics 
and information concerning these statistics, and in many other ways, 
I am hopeful that the results of this work will be more and more 
evident in the tables which we publish in the Monthly Bulletin of Statis¬ 
tics, the Supplement to the Bulletin which is now being compiled, the 
statistical yearbook which we hope to make available in the near future, 
and in other published materials, as well as in the advice and infor¬ 
mation provided very extensively in answer to special inquiries from 
many countries and organizations. 

Closely related to the work being done on statistics of external trade 
is the task of promoting the development of better and more comparable 
statistics of industrial production. Pioneer work was done in this field by 
the League of Nations, particularly in the development of indices of 
industrial production. As one result of this work, a great many countries 
now publish statistical series at regular intervals, most often monthly, 
showing the level of industrial activity of the more representative 
branches of production. The needs in this field today, however, are 
vastly greater and more complex. The scope of internationally compar¬ 
able statistics of industrial production must be extended to cover a wide 
range of economic activity and provide more detailed information on 
particular products and industries; uniform classification systems must 
be developed and expanded to permit more precise and detailed analysis 
of statistics on industrial production in relation to trade statistics; and 
greatly accelerated efforts must be. made to achieve more general 
agreement on the composition, periodicity, methods of calculation and 
other factors applicable to the compilation of statistics of industrial 
production in different countries. 

The Statistical Office of the United Nations, in consultation with 
experts of national governments and the Specialized Agencies, is under¬ 
taking an intensive study and analysis of the more important national 
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indices of industrial production, and is accumulating a considerable body 
of knowledge about their composition, with a view toward possible steps 
to improve their comparability and the technical adequacy of such indices 
in general. One such step will obviously be acceleration in the exchange 
of information among different countries on the composition and metho¬ 
dology of such indices. Efforts will be made likewise to formulate 
standards applicable to such indices covering the technical questions al¬ 
ready mentioned. 

Our efforts in this field, of course, must be concerned not only with 
over-all statistics of industrial production but also with basic measures of 
economic activity in a large number of specific fields. In the field of 
transport, for example, although much progress has been made toward 
uniformity in statistics of merchant shipping, available data on rail and 
air traffic are seriously lacking in comparability. Measures of construc¬ 
tion activity are also far from satisfactory as to their international com¬ 
parability; and agreement is lacking on appropriate units of measurement 
even among countries which have well developed statistics on this subject. 
Likewise, in basic statistics of production of metals and minerals much 
remains to be done in securing uniformity in such factors as reporting 
of metal content of ores and in reaching agreement on the stage of pro¬ 
duction at which output is measured. 

Basic to almost all efforts to improve international comparability of 
statistics is the work being done to develop uniform systems of 
classification. Perhaps of most immediate interest among the many 
problems receiving attention in this area is the proposal for a standard 
classification of types of economic activity. Under the direction of the 
Statistical Commission, lind with the aid of a special Committee on Indus¬ 
trial Classification, steps have been taken to institute a long-range, com¬ 
prehensive program on this problem. The objective here is to develo]) 
a generally acceptable scheme of classification for use by all countries 
in statistics of all branches of economic activity, so that all compil¬ 
ations or groupings of data pertaining, for instance, to manufacturing 
industry, will conform to the same basic pattern in distinguishing 
different segments of the industry and in defining the industry itself. 
The proposed classification will be designed to be used for censuses of 
population as well as for censuses of manufacturing, trade and other 
broad fields of economic activity. 

In considering the work to be done in continuing efforts to secure the 
highest possible degree of comparability, I must emphasize the impor¬ 
tance of the Specialized Agencies in their particular fields. The Inter¬ 
national Labor Office, the PAO, WHO, ICAO and the International 
Monetary Fund are all actively participating in the development 
of international standards; several other Specialized Agencies are 
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interested in these problems and will no doubt make important 
contributions toward their solution. 

Finally, I want to emphasize two special circumstances which must be 
taken into account in the work of an international statistical agency in 
dealing with problems of comparability, and to seek your future indul¬ 
gence in those instances in which these circumstances may create what 
appear to be unreasonable demands upon your national statistical sys¬ 
tems or may limit the value to your eountry of the services which the 
international agency seeks to provide. 

In the first place, it should always be borne in mind that it is almost 
never possible to devise a common plan for collection of statistics on a 
given subject that fits readily into the statistical systems of all coun¬ 
tries. In conneetion with even the simplest statistical series, numerous 
situations arise which are unique to one country or another and which 
must be taken into account in the collection and presentation of statis¬ 
tics for different countries. 

Secondly, it must be remembered that neither the United Nations 
nor any of the 8pecialized Agencies, except in certain highly special 
circumstances, collects original statistics, but must obtain the statistics 
which it uses and makes available from the individual national statistical 
systems. 

These two circumstances condition both the requests which the United 
Nations makes of national governments and the quality of the statis¬ 
tics which it makes available. In some degree, similar circumstances 
may obtain even within a country in the collection of statistics for 
purely national purposes. Within any one country, however, as I men¬ 
tioned earlier, there exist possibilities of arbitration and resources of 
authority which are not available to the United Nations or to other 
international organizations now in existence. Problems facing inter¬ 
national agencies in improving comparability of statistics must be 
solved through compromise. In many instances the best compromise 
available is likely to mean eitlier limitations on the quality and com¬ 
parability of the data collected or demands upon national statistical 
systems for supplementary data which are not obtained in their regular 
collections of statistics. 

The task of developing international comparability of statistics may 
seem staggering, viewed in the light of the magnitude of our problems 
and the limitations on the resources available for their solution. We 
cannot, however-, avoid the problems by refusing to face them, and I am 
confident that if the statisticians of all countries will face them 
together, we shall be able to keep pace with the requirements of the 
times. We must continue to work together, or we shall not only fail in 
pur common purposes but be handicapped in our ability to cope even 
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with our strictly national and individual problems. Each of us individ¬ 
ually and each unit in the system of national and international organi¬ 
zation for statistics has a part to play and a responsibility to bear in this 
work. We in the Statistical Office of the United Nations are conscious 
of our responsibility and our role, but we are conscious also that we 
cannot succeed without your help. We look to you individually as well 
as through your national governments and through your representatives 
on the Statistical Commission, to point the way for further progress on 
our common problems. We look to you for help in interpreting the 
statistics of your country in order to evaluate their comparability with 
the statistics of other countries. Most of all we look to you for the kind 
of help that you alone can give in finding solutions to our common prob¬ 
lems through wise leadership, sound planning, and competent adminis- 
tration of your own national statistical programs in such a way as to 
provide for your country the quantity and quality of statistical infor¬ 
mation needed for concerted action in dealing with international social 
and economic problems. 

Now, if ever, is the time to undertake such a program. Tremendous 
advances were made during the war in many countries in the development 
of governmental machinery and other economic and social institutions 
to deal with national as well as international problems. The war also' 
witnessed the emergence in most countries of new national needs for 
statistics for economic planning. War-bom necessity mothered the inven¬ 
tion of new statistical techniques, and greatly stimulated development 
of methods of forecasting and of estimation. Throughout the world 
statistical systems and organizations are now undergoing changes to adapt 
to new conditions and new requirements at a faster pace than ever before. 
What better time could there be to take advantage of the experience of 
other countries in improving the statistics of your own country ? What 
better opportunity shall we have to get in step with each other than the 
opportunity which now confronts us in a period of rapid adjustment of 
national statistical systems to new conditions ? Now, if ever, is the time 
and here is the opportunity for coordinated action by all countries to 
make statistics comparable from country to country, and thus to achieve 
through statistics a truly universal medium of communication. 

I do not wish to leave you with the impression that I am naive enough 
to believe that we can solve all our problems at once or in the imme¬ 
diate future. Problems of international comparability of statistics will 
always exist. By their very nature they need continuous attention on a 
day-to-day basis. But in the Statistical Office of the United Nations 
we have an organization covering the whole general field of statistics^ with 
interests and responsibilities covering almost all subject fields in greater 
or lesser degree, and with an operating staff that can deal with these 
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problems of comparability on a day-to-day basis. That organization 
can function effectively, however, only within a framework of general 
agreement on guiding principles, concepts and standards, and only with 
your continued cooperation in supplying the materials with which to 
work. 


R^sum^ 

Les probl^mes que pose la comparability internationale des statis- 
tiques different des probiymes qui se posent k rychelle nationale tant 
par leur complexity que par leur difficulty. Parmi les efforts dyployys 
pour obtenir la comparability internationale des statistiques, Tauteur 
cite les experiences faites par les statisticiens de TEmpire britannique 
et par les directeurs des offices de statistiques des pays scandinaves. 

L’auteur rappelle les travaux de ITnstitut international de statistique, 
de ITnstitut international d’agriculture, de la Sociyty des Nations et 
de rOrganisation internationale du Travail. II attache une importance 
particuliyre k Tadoption de la Convention internationale concernant les 
statistique economiques et k VAct final de la Conference de Genyve de 
1928 ainsi qu’a I’achyvement d’une syrie d’“Etudes et rapports sur les 
mythodes statistiques” par le Comite d’experts statisticiens de la 
Sociyty des Nations. L’auteur mentionne egalement les travaux de 
ITnstitut interamyricain de statistique sur les statistiques du commerce 
international et sur les recensements des pays amyricains. 

L’auteur rend compte des travaux entrepris par le Bureau de statis¬ 
tique des Nations Unies dans les domaines du revenu national, de la 
balance des paiements, du commerce international et de la production 
industrielle, et en ce qui concerne le projet d’adoption dune classifica¬ 
tion type des catygories d’activite economique. 11 souligne Timpor- 
tance du role joue par les institutions spycialisyes dans le dyveloppement 
des normes Internationales ayant trait k leur domaine. 

L’auteur signale deux circonstances particuliyres qui dyterminent la 
nature des demandes adressyes aux divers gouvernements par TOrga- 
nisation des Nations Unies ainsi que la quality des statistiques qu’elle 
fournit. II estime que par suite, des besoins nys de la guerre, les cir- 
constances sont favorables, k I’heure actuelle, k Taction coordonnee 
de tous les pays en vue de rendre les statistiques comparables sur le plan 
international et d’en faire un moyen de communication ryellement uni- 
vereel entre les hommes. 
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Discussion 

Mr.^ SUBRAMANIAN (India) requested clarification on two points; 
(1) Whether collection of statistics on balance of payments was to be 
done by the International Monetary Fund rather than by each country 
itself as heretofore; (2) If the Economic and Social Council could re¬ 
quest Member Governments to carry out their national censuses in 1950 
if possible. In connection with the latter point, he mentioned a^ an 
example that India was planning a census in 1951, and wondered if the 
date might be advanced one year in order to have comparable figures 
with other countries. 

Mr, POLAK (Fund) in reply to the first question poiiitecl out the im¬ 
possibility for the Fund to draw up balance of payments statistics for 
each country, but stated that the Fund was preparing a scheme for re¬ 
porting which would facilitate international comparability of balance 
of payments statistics. 

The CHAIRMAN explained, in answer to the second question, that 
the Statistical Commission in its recent session had recommended that 
the Economic and Social Council request Member Governments to co¬ 
operate if possible in the 1950 census. 

There being no further discussion, the meeting was adjourned. 



international demographic statistics 

AND POPULATION PROBLEMS 

Friday, JiepUmher 12, at 9:30 a.m. 


Chairman : 

Alberto Arca-Parro' 

^Member from Peru and Chairman, Population Commission of the Economic 
and Social Council 

The CHAIRMAN, in introducing the two speakers on the programme 
of the meeting, commented on the importance of the topics to be pre¬ 
sented and mentioned trends in population policies of countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. He cited the Santa Fe declaration and the United 
Nations Charter in regard to international cooperation for the welfare 
of the peoples of the world, and called attention to the existence in the 
Ignited Nations of technical organs to facilitate such cooperation, speci¬ 
fically the Population Commission and the Statistical Commission of 
the Economic and Social Council. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS 

by Forrest E. Linder 

Chief, Population and Vital Statistics Section, Statistical Office 
of the United Nations 

The world is full of people. They are born, they live as a part of 
the world’s population, a population in constant flux regarding its size, 
distribution, and characteristics. Finally they die. There is no need to 
belabor the point that the world’s problems, and the world’s progress are 
vitally related to this dynamic entity—the world’s population. Likewise 
there is no need to belabor the point that the understanding of the 
world’s problems, be they economic or sccial, always must rest upon a 
background knowledge of how, and how many, people are being born, 
living and dying. 

The recognition of the universal need for demographic data is no 
new phenomenon. The long and fruitful work of the Internatibnal Sta¬ 
tistical Institute and the League of Nations in this field is proof of the 
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fact that, especially in Europe, demographic facts have long been con¬ 
sidered essential for international as well as national purposes. In 
more recent years the needs for demographic data have been strongly 
expressed among the American nations. The Eighth American Scien¬ 
tific Congress, the Eleventh Pan American Sanitary Conference, the 
First Inter-American Conference on Social * Security and the First 
Inter-American Demographic Congress are only, some of the recent 
American conferences which adopted resolutions and recommendations 
calling for improved population and vital statistics. The vigorous pro¬ 
gram of the Inter American Statistical Institute refiects this same 
interest. 

In view of the ever-increasing activities of the national governments 
in statistical work, and the constant efforts of various intergovern¬ 
mental and professional organizations in the field of demographic 
statistics, it might be well to ask what new influence or impetus can 
be added by the United Nations. 

To those directly concerned with the compilation or use of popula¬ 
tion statistics it is a source of satisfaction that the United Nations 
took early recognition of the importance of all types of statistics, and 
particularly of demographic statistics. The Statistical Commission 
was established with broad terms of reference relating to the coUec- 
tion, improvement, standardization and dissemination of statistical 
data in all statistical fields including population and vital statistics. 
In addition to this, the Economic and Social Council, requiring advice 
and assistance on matters effecting or affected by population changes, 
established a special commission for population. This Population Com¬ 
mission io to arrange for studies and advise the Council on: 

(a) Population changes, the factors associated with such changes, 
and the policies designed to influence the factors; 

(b) Interrelationships of economic and social conditions and poi)u- 
lation trends; 

(c) Migratory movements of population and factors associated with 
such movements; and 

(d) Any other population problems on which the principal or subsid¬ 
iary organs of the United Nations or the Specialized Agencies may seek 
advice. 

Corresponding roughly to the interests of these two Commissions, there 
have been established in the United Nations Secretariat two comple¬ 
mentary units concerned with population matters. One of these is the 
Population and Vital Statistics Section of the Statistical Ofl&ce. This 
section is concerned primarily with problems of collection, improvement, 
standardization, and distribution of data. The other unit, the Popu¬ 
lation Division of the Department of Social Affairs, has full responsi- 
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bility for the analysis and interpretation of population data in econo* 
mio and social terms. Although located in separate departments of 
the Secretariat, these two offices are working closely together to fur¬ 
ther their mutual interest in adequate population data and analyses. 
In addition to these offices in the Secretariat, several of the Specialized 
Agencies have interests in various aspects of population and vital 
statistics and are actively working in this field. Together these offices, 
working in cooperation, form the most extensive international organiza¬ 
tion ever to be concerned with the problems of demographic statistics. 

The effective utilization of this international machinery as a new 
path of progress for demographic statistics depends upon a clarification 
and a sharpening of our concept of the kinds of data that are needed and 
the kinds of advances that can be made. It is easy to paint a picture of 
what the world would want: a utopia of figures—current, complete, accu¬ 
rate, and comparable—but this is too general. The first basic task must 
be to survey every aspect of the field, to determine precisely what data 
are needed, which of these are available and which lacking, which are 
satisfactory and which are most deficient in quality or precision of defi¬ 
nition. Such a study would become a reference point from which to 
measure progress, and would reveal the problems to be attacked. 

Without doubt, the first and most basic obligation of the Statistical 
Office is to assemble a complete file of the most recent and authoritative 
population figures for every primary political unit in the world. At first 
glance, the work of compiling such a file seems a simple task, but in addi¬ 
tion to the figure itself, the source must be given; it must be indicated 
whether it is a de jure or de facto figure; the precise area covered must be 
known; it must be stated if it is an enumerated or estimated figure and 
if certain classes of the population are excluded; the date of the year to 
which the figure relates must be known and it must be determined if and 
in what manner the most recent figure differs from the previous figures. 

Even a superficial survey of the needs for population data of the United 
Nations, the Specialized Agencies and other organizations which turn 
to the United Nations for data, shows that a file of simple population 
totals is merely a beginning. In the field of population, more than one 
international agency has expressed the need for distributions by sex and 
age» by marital condition, race, nationality, urban-rural and other 
characteristics. Data on the labor force are needed by sex and age, 
occupation, industry and class of worker. A surprising number of 
agencies require detailed statistics on international migration. 

In the related field of vital statistics, birth and death data in consider¬ 
able detail are basic to analysis of trends of population totals and com- 
ppsition. Touching the more social fields of health and welfare there^ is 
demand for infant mortality and oause-of-death figures, and for marriage 
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and divoroe statisttos. A central file of information of this type Would 
1i>eoome a cornerstone of all demographic work of the United Nations 
and the Specialleed Agencies. The collection and maintenance Of 
an exten^ye file of such data for all of the areas of the world is an 
endless task, but it is one that must be performed successfully if the 
Statistical Office is to serve satisfactorily the existing and future needs 
for international statistics. 

* But even a complete file would fail in its function if methods for 
distributing the material were not concurrently established. 

The Monthly Bulletin of Staiiaties is one medium by which this material 
can be distributed. At the present time the Bulletin publishes total 
population trends for fifty-eight countries or areas and total birth, death, 
"and infant mortality figures for approximately thirty-five areas. As 
reliable and current data become available the demographic presentation 
in the Bulletin will be expanded and improved. It is recognized, how¬ 
ever, that some other method for the distribution of current demogra¬ 
phic data will have to be devised, since up-to-date population figures 
are required for many more areas than can be shown in the Bulletin. 

: More important as a future medium of distribution for detailed data 
is the yearbook of demographic statistics which is now being planned by 
the United Nations. The preparation of plans for such a yearbook was 
requested by the Economic and Social Council at its Fourth Sessicn on 
the basis of resolutions of both the Statistical and Population Commis¬ 
sions recognizing the need for extensive demographic data. 

The plan for the contents and character of the yearbook is being 
made on the assumption that this publication is to be the central 
international source of demographic data. As such, the yearbook 
must serve the purpose of a general source book giving basic data in 
considerable detail together with accurate and adequate explanatory 
notes. .At the same time, the volume must serve as a reference book 
containing readily interpretable rates, ratios, and comparable data 
series. 

The general outline of contents has been drafted with the following 
considerations in view; 

(a) To gain acceptance and support the compilation must be mode 
with the highest possible scientific standards and must be designed to 
fit the broad purposes of the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies, 
.national governments, and scientific research agencies, rather than the 
narrow and specialized interests of any one group. This means that the 
contents must be designed so that the coverage is extensive, with the 

• necessary limitation of data to totak, important marginal distributions, 
and summary figures, rather than a coverage restricted to a few major 
subjects treated in elaborate de<»iK * 
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(b) The plan for the yearbook must be kept flexible, particularly iii 

the early numbers, partly as a matter of economy in distributing the 
initial work load, and partly because the difficulties encountered in re¬ 
establishing statistical work in many countries as a result of the wav 
will not permit full development for several 3rears. L' 

(c) In the early stages of work on the first issue, the outline of c6n<>" 
tents must be considered as tentative since the final contents will be 
partly determined by such considerations as availability of comparable 
data and space limitations. These facftovs become determined only as 
the work progresses. 

(d) Certain types of data should be considered for publication in the 
demographic yearbook even though the same or similar tables are pub> 
lished elsewhere. Some duplication of published tables is desirable 
since each separate publication will be distributed to a different group 
of users. Duplication of published data does not imply duplication of 
collection or processing. 

(e) As an economy measure, the publication of materials in the year¬ 
book will be scheduled in such a way that each major subject is covered 
at least once over a period of five or ten years, but only the most essential 
data and current series will be shown in every issue. 

In terms of contents, the yearbook ultimately will have major sections 
on population, households and families, labor force, international migra.- 
tion, natality, mortality, morbidity, and marriage and divorce. The 
statistical data presented in the yearbook will be supplemented by cer¬ 
tain technical information such ^s subject indexes, bibliography of 
major sources of national official statistics, technical explanations 6f 
methods, and footnotes giving details of areas covered and other infor¬ 
mation essential for accurate definition of data given. 

The development of the yearbook to the desired high technical level is 
a work which will require many years. Moreover, the yearbook must be 
developed in close accord with other national and international efforts 
for the improvement of data. While tied to a certain extent to data 
which are available at present, the yettrbook should also be a positive 
force in encouraging the adoption of standard definitions, 'methods, 
and procedures. The yearbook tables could' be progressively modified 
in order to indicate international agreeiflents which may be reached on 
classifications, definitions, and related matters. 

. The gradual construction of adequate and comparable tables of data 
must be based on careful research into the quality of the basic data avail¬ 
able, agreement on standards to improveJthe quality of such data, and 
upon technical and mathematical tref^ent of original data. In all w6rk 
0f. adjustment or evaluation of data close cooperation will be maintained 
with! the statistical organisations of the various countries, and they wiU 
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be reli^ upon as far as possible for descriptions and appraisals of basic 
data, adjustments, and estimates. 

The procedure for compilation of the yearbook material will be design¬ 
ed to minimize the demands made upon the national statistical offices. 
The method now being planned provides for the preparation of standard 
table forms for each country. Data for these tables will be compiled from 
available official sources by the United Nations insofar as possible. The 
compilations will then be sent to the various national statistical offices 
for verification, completion and approval. In general the material 
requested for each country will be basic raw data, rather than percen¬ 
tage distributions, rates, arid ratios. These latter items will usually be 
computed centrally. 

The second aspect of the program of the Statistical Office iii the 
demographic field relates to the promotion of standard definitions, 
classifications, and computation methods. A professional audience 
will not need to be convinced that the first result of an attempt to 
compile an extensive file of international data will be the discovery 
that there is great variation in the type and quality of the data com^ 
piled by the separate nations. It remains the constant duty of both 
national and international statisticians to work for the elimination 
of these differences and for the persistent improvement of quality. 
The United Nations can play its part in this task by providing a 
medium through which the national statisticians can work td^each 
agreement on acceptable and practicable standards and methods. 

In the population field we still lack agreement on the meaning of 
‘^urban-rural’*; it remains practically impossible to compile inter¬ 
nationally comparable occupational and industry tables; the classi¬ 
fications of race, nationality, and related terms, adapted as they 
have been to the individual needs of each national census, present 
an unmanageable heterogeneity when viewed internationally. 

In the field of birth statistics, the completeness of registration is 
not always adequately known or measured, and there are major 
differences between countries in the definitions and practices which 
distinguish between live and stillbirths. In this field too, greater 
uniformity in the detail of cross-classification of births by age of 
mother and birth order would help in an understanding of the true 
meaning of rapidly changing birth rates. 

Mortality statistics represent one of the most highly developed sta¬ 
tistical fields. Yet here also are grave deficiencies and problems. In 
parts of Asia,. AMca, and America, particularly, the interpretation 
of death rates is hazardous because of inadequate levels of registration 
completeness. The problem of classification of the causes of death 
in order to obtain international comparability is by no means solved. 
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International effort in this field over more than ninety years has re* 
suited in general agreement on an international classification, which 
is revised decennially to keep pace with medical thinking. But 
there still is little international uniformity in the theory and prae* 
tices by which the cause to be tabulated is selected from the intri¬ 
cate syndrome of causes usually present at death and recorded on 
certificates of death. 

Even if the methods of classification were theoretically perfected, 
the adequate tabulation of causes of death is dependent upon accu¬ 
rate medical certification of these causes, and this in turn is a 
function of the level of the whole economic and social life of the 
country. True, these basic factors affecting medical statistics are 
not within the competence of the Statistical Office, but there does 
remain the problem of determining the significance of these differ¬ 
ences as they affect international comparisons of mortality statistics. 

The infant mortality rate is one of the vital statistics indices of 
wide interest and use. Varying enormously between countries, it is 
often regarded as one of the most sensitive indices of social wel¬ 
fare. Yet it is perhaps subject to more important differences in 
compilation than any other measure. It is affected by under, 
registration in either numerator or denominator, and by differences 
in the definition of a live birth, stillbirth or infant death. And, for 
current figures especially, there is no uniform procedure for adjust¬ 
ing the infant mortality rate for rapid changes in the birth rate. 

In the development of standards two important points should be 
emphasized. These problems and needs have long been recognized. 
National and international agencies have struggled with them for 
decades. The Statistical Office of the United Nations has no panacea 
to offer. In the first place, only that can be accomplished which 
arises from the requirements and potentialities of the national 
statistical offices. No international agency can do more than provide 
a machine by which these responsible agencies can effectively co¬ 
operate, The second point is that many of these problems of com¬ 
pilation and standardization are of particular interest to the Special¬ 
ized Agencies and to the professional societies. In such cases the 
Statistical Office will work in cooperation with such agencies and 
societies. 

The third phase of the future program of the Statistical Office in 
demographic statistics is one in which a central international agency 
can be especially helpful to the national offices. This is in the 
summarization and exchange of information on the organization, pro- 
gratns, and methods of national statistical offices. This function is 
illustrated by tb© recent resolution of the Population and Statistical 
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Commissions regarding national censuses. This resolution requested 
the Secretariat, in effect, to keep informed on ihe census plans of 
member nations and provide for an exchange of information on these 
plans. 

On the basis of this resolution the United Nations has written to 
the national statistical offices asking for detailed information, sched¬ 
ules, and instructions on the most recent population census in each 
country. Information was also requested on plans for the next census. 
When replies have been received from most countries summaries will 
be made showing the items included in the schedules, the definition of 
major items and the general procedures by which the enumeration 
was made. 

It is expected that similar studies will be made of the sources by 
which other statistics of the demographic type are collected. Such 
studies giving facts about the systems in use, the coverage, methods, 
and definitions will form a useful basis for evaluating the compara¬ 
bility and validity of statistics. Publication of these surveys will 
give any country access to information on the statistical systems and 
methods of other countries. 

These activities relating to the exchange of information can poten¬ 
tially develop into one of the most useful functions of the Statistical 
Office. The fund of informatibn collected can become a source valu¬ 
able to any national agency wishing information on new census and 
registration procedures used in other countries, and can initiate a 
more direct exchange of scientific information between specialists in 
all parts of the world. 

An ultimate development could well be that the Secretariat staff 
would be adequate so that expert advice and assistance could be 
made available to nations wishing specialized information on opera¬ 
tional or theoretical problems. 

This outline of a demographic program for the United Nations 
Secretariat may seem large and ambitious. Seen in its proper perspec¬ 
tive it is not out of proportion, since the many tasks to be done must 
be shared by many agencies at dffi^erent levels of government. The 
problems of improvement and analysis of demographic statistics are 
of concern to almost every level of governmental organization. 
Progress toward the desirable goal of universally comparable 
demographic statistics depends upon a realization of the different 
responsibilities and interests of the numerous governmental units 
which contribute to the production of those statistics. In any 
country, the city or municipality, the state or province, and the 
national government each has an essential and distinctive respon¬ 
sibility in the net of collecting organizations and each in tnrn has its 
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own distinctive uses and needs for the records and data it has helped 
collect. Beyond the scope of national governments, those profes¬ 
sional and official organizations concerned with international prob¬ 
lems have a contribution to make to, and a real interest in, world 
demographic statistics. 

The fact that each unit in the governmental hierarchy, from the 
smallest town to the most inclusive international organization, has 
an interest in demographic statistics is no indication that these 
interests are the same. The smaller units of government need and 
caii produce intensive and det \iled analyses of local data. The work of 
each larger governmental unit becomes successively more extensive 
and correspondingly less intensive. The city statistical office can 
make detailed studies of local data, interpreting these with a direct 
knowledge of pertinent local conditions. The state or provincial 
statistical office can make more extensive analyses, based on 
consolidated data for a larger area. But to the degree that the 
state or provincial totals are a consolidation of heterogeneous data, 
or that comparisons involved noncomparable areas, the possibility 
of precise analysis is lost. Similarly, the work of national agencies 
loses in detail and validity as much as it gains in scope and 
generality. In the international field the extensity of interest is so 
great and the data under consideration are so heterogeneous that it 
is difficult to make even the vaguest conclusion or the most general 
comparison. 

The responsibilities and opportunities for the improvement of 
demographic data parallel exactly these possibilities for analyses. 
Although the contributions and requirements of each unit in the 
statistical organization are different, they are by no means indepen¬ 
dent. Each unit within a state or province has a legitimate interest 
in the work of th: state or provinciarstr.tistical office. Each provin¬ 
cial statistician has a legitimate concern and responsibility with the 
problems of national collection, because the actions or recommen¬ 
dations of a national agency may or may not make available data 
for other areas which the state needs for comparative studies. 
Each national government has a responsibility to partake in and 
contribute to those international activities which . have world-wide 
comparability of demographic statistics as their ultimate goal. 

When every governmental unit contributes to, and in turn is depen¬ 
dent upon, a statistical collection system, is it too much to hope 
that ultimately we shall have an integrated and coordinated world 
demographic statisj^ios system and that then, the elusive goal of 
''comparability*’ will become somewhat more of a reality? 

The work of the Statistical Office of the United Nations in parti- 
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oular"rests heavily on the separate national statistical offices. lt‘ is 
not too much to say that there is no hope or future for international 
demographic statistics except that which is given by the vigor of 
national statistical growth. 

A quick inspe'ction of existing demographic data can lead to a mood 
of deep pessimism. For a large proportion of the world’s popula¬ 
tion no accurate data exist. Even among countries with elaborate 
statistical organizations there is no uniformity of definition, classi¬ 
fication, or quality of data. 

Viewed with a longer range, our pessimism can vanish. Never before 
has there been such a universal recognition of the utility of accurate 
demographic data. The science and theory of statistics are pro¬ 
gressing at a rapid pace and the number of trained and experienced 
statisticians was never greater. The need for a comprehensive registra¬ 
tion system for the collection of vital statistics would be denied 
by no country in this present age of interest in public health and 
population growth. A mere glance at the census history of most 
of the member countries of the United Nations will show an ever-in¬ 
creasing frequency and adequacy of population censuses. 

Over a period of a year or two progress seems slow and one be¬ 
comes Impatient. Viewed over a century we become amazed at the 
advances in demographic science. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

Whtn daylight comes, comes in the light’, 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly. 

But westward look, the land is bright. 


- Clough - 


R4«um^ 

La travail effectu^ dans le domaine des statistiques d^mographiques 
par rinstitut international de statistique et par la Soci6t6 des N^ations 
prouve que Ton a reconnu la n4oessit6 de ces statistiques. Une autre 
preuve en est rint6r§t que les pays am6ricains ont t^moign^ pour ces 
questions au cours de ces demi^res ann6es. 

Le Secretariat des Nations Unies a ciib deux services compUmen- 
taires pour s’occttper des questions de population, la section des statis¬ 
tiques d^mographiques du Bureau de statistique et la Division de la 
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population du D6partement des afifaires socialea. La premiere s’mt6- 
ease particuli^rement au rassemblement^ au perfectionnement, & la 
normalisation et k la publication des statistiques. La seconde est chargee 
d’analyser les statistiques d^mographiques et de les interpreter du point 
de vue economique et du point de vue social. 

Dans le domaine demographique, le Bureau de statistique a pour 
t&ches: 1) de rassembler une documentation complete sur les statistiques 
demographiques les plus r^centes et les plus dignes de foi, provenant 
de toutes les entit^s politiques de base du monde; 2) de travailler k la 
normalisation des definitions, des classifications et des methodes d’eva- 
luation; 3) d*echanger des renseignements sur Torganisation, les pro> 
grammes et les methodes des bureaux nationaux de statistique. 

On peut considerer ce programme comme en partie realise par la 
publication de statistiques demographiques dans le Bulletin mensuel 
de statiatique, par la publication, actuellement envisagee, d’un annuaire 
demographique et par une recente resolution adoptee par la Commis¬ 
sion de la population et par la Commission de statistique au sujet des 
recensements nationaux. 

Les gouvernements nationaux, ainsi que les organisations profession- 
nelles et officielles qui s’interessent aux probl^mes internationaux sont 
instamment pries de faire tout leur possible et de ne rien negliger pour 
assurer la comparabilite, sur le plan mondial, des donnees des statis¬ 
tiques demographiques. 
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ANALYSIS OF INTE^ATIONAL POPULATION 
PROBLEMS 

by Frank W. Notestein 

ConauUafUt PopultUion Diviaion, Department of Social Affaire of the 
Un%ted NtUione 

The primary purpose of this paper is to consider the work and plans 
of the United Nations in the analysis of international population 
problems. However, as a background to that discussion, it may be well 
to indicate some of the ways in which the social analyst in general, 
and the demographer in particular, can contribute to international 
understanding. 

It is necessary first of all to disclaim the view that knowledge alone 
will save the world. The converse is all too obviously true. Neither 
^ knowledge nor the processes by which it is increased can guarantee peace 
and security in the next decades. Given reasonable time, however, 
technical work at the-international level can contribute to the improve¬ 
ment of the political situation in many ways, some small, and some 
profoundly important. 

One of the useful, if less important, ways in which international 
research can bring better understanding is through the opportunities 
it gives for persons of all nations to work together. Even in times of 
political unrest, analysts with widely divergent backgrounds can learn 
to work together on limited concrete problems utilizing universal 
scientific techniques. Such work is particularly fruitful of better under¬ 
standing if it deals with issues in which the immediate political stakes 
are not so high that reason must be used to win a case, rather than 
to find a generally acceptable solution. 

No one can have listened to recent political disputes, both national 
and international, without being impressed by the amount of unneces¬ 
sary disagreement. Advocates put their cases forward in such general 
terms, and in language containing so many slogans with ideologicaFover- 
tones, as to guarantee a maximum of misunderstanding. Probably there 
is no ultimate solution to this problem. Protagonist and antagonist will 
continue to use all available means to make their respective cases. How¬ 
ever, analysts working together can do much to forestall this difficulty 
by posing precisely, and in language that can be understood by men of all 
ideologies, the wide range of practical problems on which fruitful work can 
be done even in the absence of fundamental agreement. It is the writer’s 
belief that in careful work of this sort lies the means of discovering that 
our ultimate cleavages are less insuperable than they now appear. 
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Moreover, sound analysis can do much to limit the range of controversy. 
In the daily political debates, one is constantly impressed with the 
amount of heat generated in arguments that could not occur if the parties 
to the disputes were fully informed. The difficulty comes at all levels. 
The politicians disagree over matters that the specialist knows have long 
since been settled. The specialists disagree through ignorance of the 
results of their colleagues* technical work, and we all tend to argue the 
indeterminate instead of discussing the means by which problems can be 
put into determinate form. The social analyst has a major obliga> 
tion to reduce the area of controversy by posing real issues in the light 
of solid knowledge. To the extent that he is successful in doing so, 
unnecessary disagreement will be reduced and political discussions will 
become increasingly relevant. 

In this connection the statistical analyst has a special obligation to 
encourage the discussion of practical problems. He is in a unique 
position to pose the problems of a real world made up of real people, with 
problems of health, food, housing, education, and work. This real world 
is not always evident in the problems posed either by our more speculative 
colleagues, the social philosophers, or by the reformers. Given free rein 
the philosophers tend to talk themselves out of all contact with the 
economic, social, and political facts; and the reformers are likely to 
proliferate plans and programs that • could be realized only in a world 
that did not need them. The statistical analyst of social, economic, and 
political problems has the obligation of realism. His work must start 
with the observation of people and society as they exist in their full in¬ 
adequacy, and explore alternative plans from the point of view of their 
applicability to the world as it is, not as it might have been or 
ought to be. 

If existing tensions are to be relaxed, present discord must be sublima¬ 
ted in new efforts to achieve common aims. Such common aims need not 
be unattainable flights of fancy. There is abundant evidence of the 
cynicism and frustration generated by the crash of high hopes for the 
unattainable. In unsettled times, we tend to forget that there are common 
aims—the hope for better food, better housing, better health, better 
education and working conditions. To the common man throughout the 
world, these aims are real. He seeks, not Utopia, but a little alleviation 
of his lot. We often forget, too, that much can be done within the frame¬ 
work of all ideologies to fulfill these hopes by solving common problems 
of social and economic engineering. By contributing to the solution 
' of the hard practical problems of social engineering, the statistica^l analyst 
can dp something to encourage a unified effort to reach common.goals. 

The service of the statistical analyst to international ^understanding 
is, of course, not lipilW.to any single discipline. Each has its own 
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function. From the writer’s somewhat prejudiced point of view, 
however, the field of demography has three characteristics that give it a 
somewhat special position: 

1. The objective data of demography, inadequate as they are, far 
surpass those available in other branches of social inquiry. 

2. Population changes, on the one hand, contain predictable ele¬ 
ments that make demography a useful instrument in planning for the 
future, and, on the other hand, register the effects of social, economic 
and political change in terms of birth, death and migration, which are 
focal points of unsurpassed importance to all the world’s people. 

3. Because it deals with the dynamics of human life in their economic, 
social, and political relationships, demography must treat a host of 
mutually related variables. The student of population should, as a 
result, be in an excellent position to warn of the dangers of oversimpli¬ 
fication. He can, for example, point out to the statesman that today’s 
political plans must provide for tomorrow’s people, who will differ from 
those now here in number and distribution throughout the world. He 
can warn the engineer that the Utopia which would do very nicely for 
today, may prove to be overcrowded by the time it is attained. He can 
remind those planning agricultural programs that better nutrition 
means not only better health and fewer deaths, but also more people in 
need of better food. He can answer the dilettante realist who suggests 
withholding the fruits of technical knowledge from the world’s un¬ 
developed areas until birth rates decline, by pointing out that maximum 
levels of" human fertility are a product of poverty and ignorance in a 
much more fundamental sense than they are a cause. By calling atten¬ 
tion to these and a host of other interrelations he can do much to 
bring realism to the field of social engineering. 

Before such service can be fully rondered, the demographer must put 
his own house in order. Through empirical research, he must substitute 
sound knowledge for the speculative pseudo-scientific generalizations 
with which the field of population studies has been too frequently asso¬ 
ciated in the public mind. Such speculative generalizations have too 
often been used as political weapons in support of unsavory causes. 
Their nature needs no eldrboration, a few examples will suffice. On the 
one hand, “Germany, Italy and Japan needed living space’*; on the 
other hand, they “-needed larger populations to fulfill their des¬ 

tinies.” “The world’s tensions could ^ relaxed by free migration”; 
and, in strange contrast but often in nearly the same breath, “.... 
the world remain a tinderbox until we disentangle the present 
mixtures of races, languages, religions and ideologies through huge 
< population transfers.” Such conclusions do not fiow from the quantita¬ 
tive analysis of population change. They gain currency in its absence. 
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The careful, detailed and quantitative investigation of population 
change can do much to sift the grain of truth from the chaff of surround- 
ing speculation. Demographers, whether in private employment or in 
national or international civil services, can contribute to international 
understanding by undertaking such work and making their results 
known in the language of intelligent laymen. 

Thus far the discussion has dealt with the use of demography in the 
broad field of international social, economic, and political relations, and 
only incidentally with the work of an international agency. What, in 
fact, has the United Nations done to implement work in this field, and 
how far can it be expected to proceed in a politically taut world ? 

Obviously, in view of the brief time that has passed, more has been 
accomplished at the level of planning than at that of substantive work. 
As was pointed out in the previous paper, the Economic and Social 
Council has recognized the importance of research as well as of fact¬ 
gathering by providing for both a Population and a Statistical Commis¬ 
sion. The duties of the Population Commission are to conduct studies 
and to advise the Council on questions relating to population, its modes 
of change and their social and economic interactions, and on matters 
of population policy. Moreover, the Council has recognized the intimate 
relation of population to other social questions by providing the Commis¬ 
sion with a unique feature. It has observers from the Social, the Eco¬ 
nomic and Employment, and the Statistical Commissions, as well as the 
usual complement of observers from the Specialized Agencies and the 
non-governmental organizations. 

At the Secretariat level we have, serving the Commission, the Popu¬ 
lation Division of the Social Affairs Department; and working in close 
cooperation with the Division, the Section on Population and Vital Sta¬ 
tistics of the Statistical Office, to which the Division looks for its basic 
data. The Secretariat staffs are still in process of formation, but there 
is every reason to expect that a small but highly trained staff will soon 
be working. Liaison has been established with the Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organization, the International Labor Office and the Interim 
Commission of the World Health Organization, as well as with other 
branches of the Secretariat. Although work has scarcely begun, con¬ 
siderable service on demographic matters has been given to various 
sections of the United Nations. 

On the plane of our discussion today, however, the prospects for useful 
work in demography by the United Nations can best be appraised by the 
work ot the Population Commission. Composed of the representatives 
of twelve nations and the complement of observers, it has now completed 
two sessions. Under the able chairmanship of Dr. Area Parro' it has 
proceeded with system and vision to lay out a solid program of work. 
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■ Firatf the Commission dealt with problems of basic data and standard 
methods. On these matters it has: 

(a) Requested the Secretariat to prepare digests of the plans of 
Member Stateifor population censuses to betaken in or around 1950 for 
circulation among those Member States; and to cooperate with the 1950 
Census of the Americas and with the World Census of Agriculture with 
a view to promoting a maximum degree of comparability of inter¬ 
national demographic data. 

(b) Drawn up, at its second session, a standard minimum list of 
subjects proposed for consideration in the 1950 censuses of population 
which it recommends for coverage and on which it regards work de¬ 
signed to achieve maximum international comparability as especially 
important. Annotations to this list have been drawn up for circulation 
among Member States. Comments received will be used as the basis for 
the Commission’s more specific consideration of the problems at its next 
session. Similar action was taken with respect to a supplementary list 
of subjects which the Commission believes are important, but on which 
information is less urgently required from all censuses. 

(c) Requested the Secretariat to facilitate efforts to obtain standard 
international terminology in the field of demography and called the 
attention of various agencies to the need for cooperative efforts to 
achieve comparable definitions of a variety of statistical procedures. 

Secondi at the level of substantive work, the Commission has initiated 
limited projects of immediate usefulness to the United Nations’ organ¬ 
izations by: 

(a) Requesting the Secretariat to assemble the population data and 
estimates needed for immediate operations by the various departments 
of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

(b) Developing, in some detail, the plans with which the previous 
speaker has dealt for a demographic yearbook to be issued first in 1949. 

(c) Providing, in response to the action of the Economic and Social 
Council taken at the behest of the Trusteeship Council, for work on the 
Trusteeship Questionnaire. In anticipation of this need the Commission 
at its first session, had requested the Secretariat to prepare, on the basis 
of available information, analyses of the population of the trust terri- 
tories. -Two of these studies are now under way. 

Finally, and most important of all from the point of view of its long- 
range contribution to the field of international understanding, the 
Commission has taken the initial steps to provide a frame of reference 
on which subsequent work in the .field of practical policy can be built. 

Nearly every proposal of a politically important nature relating to 
population is made against the background of an evaluation of the social 
and economic consequences of population change. Too often the basis o.f 
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the evaluation is implicit and assumed rather than explicit and demon¬ 
strable. Too often the recommendations are based on misinformation and 
misunderstanding, which result in unnecessary dispute. It is clear that 
the rational approach to the evaluation of population policy can be 
made only in the light of sound understanding of the forces at work. 
It is essential, therefore, that efforts be made to achieve a basis for 
rational discussion before actual problems of population j3olicy are 
considered. 

The Commission has taken the view that the most useful first step 
toward developing such a common frame of reference would be to encour¬ 
age Member States to undertake studies of their own situations w'hich 
deal with: (1) the interplay of economic, social and demographic factors 
hindering the attainment of an adequate standard of living and cultural 
development, and (2) the most favorable rate of population change from- 
the economic and social points of view. 

The Commission also expressed the view that the most useful way to 
encourage such studies is to suggest the general lines along which they 
should be conducted by interested Member States. 8iich suggested 
plans for study would, of necessity, differ in accordance with the differ¬ 
ent types of demographic situations found throughout the world. 

To facilitate its work in developing the gen(»ral plans for such studies, 
the Commission has requested the Secretariat to prepare for its consider¬ 
ation at an early session: 

(a) ** Proposals for the selection of major demographic situations in 
typical economic and social setting.s for which study plans should be 
constructed.” 

(b) “A proposed plan of study for one or two major types of demo¬ 
graphic situations in varied economic and social frameworks.” It suggested 
further .that the first type for which plans arc made might well be 
that of a rather large population in an industrially undeveloped region, 
faced with the prospect of early industrial development, and having 
high mortality and fertility rates, the latter having thus far shown 
no sign of substantial decline.” 

The Commission, in beginning this project, has emphasized the view 
that careful planning at this stage will be repaid by the enhanced useful¬ 
ness of such work as may be subsequently undertaken by interested 
Member States. 

. In summary, the Population Commission has concerned itself first with 
the prerequisites for technical work in its field, which are sound data and 
-standard methods; second, it has set in motion limited substantive work 
designed to meet the immediate operating needs of the United Nations 
organizations in the field of demography; and finally, it has taken the 
first step toward securing comprehensive analyses of the interrelations of 
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demographic, social, and economic change as a basis for its subsequent 
consideration of iniernational problems of population policy. 

Obviously, this is only a beginning; the test of accomplishment is still 
to come. The view both in the Secretariat and in the Commission is that 
the beginning bodes well for the future. There have been difficulties of 
misunderstanding, both linguistic and technical; there has been mutually 
inadequate knowledge of each other’s technical work; there have been 
national sensitivities and divergent ideological interpretations. However, 
unlike many of the current political discussions, all negotiations have been 
conducted with a tolerant and friendly spirit. Moreover^ out of the 
negotiation and debate has come an almost unbroken series of unanimous 
decisions which, in the writer’s opinion, were more useful than either the 
Secretariat or any delegation could have produced alone. 

It is the writer’s belief that under the leadership of the Commission 
and the Council, international population problems may for the first 
time be brought to the level of political discussion on the basis of sound 
technical knowledge. If so, we may still hope to attain those rational 
population policies that are essential to a realization of the aims of the 
Charter for improved health, material welfare and cultural development 
for the world’s people. 


Resume 

C’est en participant k la solution de probl^mes d’ordre pratique que 
pose I’organisation social et en encourageant des efforts communs qui 
s’exercent vers des buts communs, que I’analyste des statistiques con- 
tribue k la comprehension internationale. Le domain de la demo¬ 
graphic occupe une position speciale, du fait; 1) que Ton dispose de don- 
nees objectives beaucoup plus nombreuses; 2) qu’il exist certains ele¬ 
ments de prevision; 3) que la demographic a affaire k beaucoup de vari¬ 
ables liees les unes aux autres. Le demographic doit toutefois subs- 
tituer aux generalisations pseudoscientifiques d’ordre speculatif une 
science solide fondee sur la recherche experimentale. 

Avec la collaboration de la Commission de statistique et des services 
correspondants du Secretariat, la Commission de la population dos 
Nations Unies: 1) s’est preoccupee du probieme des donnees de base et 
de methodes uniformes dans ce domaine; 2) a pris I’initiative d’entre- 
prises limitees d’une utilite immediate pour les organism es des Nations 
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Unies; 3) a pris les premieres dispositions pour disposer d’analysis d6- 
taill^es des incidences mutuelles des variations d^mographiques, sociales 
et 6conomiques, analyses sur lesquelles reposera Texamen ult^rieur des 
probl^mes intemationaux de politique d^mographique. 

Elle a en particulier pri6 le Secretariat de rddiger un resume des pro- 
jets des Etats Membres touchant le recensement de la population pr^vu 
pour les environs de 1950 et de collaborer au recensement des pays 
americains en 1950 et au recensement agricole mondial; elle a redige 
une liste-type minimum de rubriques k faire figurer dans les recensements 
de la population de 1950; elle a attir6 Tattention de diverses institu¬ 
tions sur la n^cessite d*un effort commun pour arriver k des definitions 
comparables dans le domaine de la d6mographie; elle a dresse le plan 
d’un annuaire d^mographique qui doit paraitre pour la premiere fois 
en 1948; elle a fait r^diger des analyses demographiques sur les terri- 
toires sous tutelle, en correlation avec ces travaux concernant le ques¬ 
tionnaire relatif aux territoires sous tutelle. 
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Discussion 

Mr. G. LOYO (Mexico) addressed a question to Mr. Linder as to whe¬ 
ther the respective agencies of the United Nations concerned with popu¬ 
lation statistics were carrying out specific studies' of demographic indi¬ 
ces which would be of greater significance than traditional ones, such 
as birth and death rates, which were often inaccurate and inadequate. 

Mr. LINDER replied that many were aware of the deficiencies of 
present indices and were thinking of developing new measures, such as 
the suggestion of the Food and Agriculture Organization for a combi¬ 
nation of various demographic materials into a social index. He men¬ 
tioned that the Consultative Committee on Statistics had discussed 
this proposal, and suggested that there was need for a sharpening of 
the concept.. 

Mr. LOYO, commenting on Mr. Notestein’s paper, suggested the 
desirability of demographic studies and policy on a scientific basis to 
overcome the infiuence of population theories since the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury and of those advanced by Italy, Germany and Japan in World War 
II. He ur^d the development of new theories to correspond to new 
ideas of international cooperation toward higher standards of living. 

Mr. W. WINKLER (Austria) raised a technical point with reference 
to Mr. Notestein’s paper, suggesting the possibility of a new approach 
to the classification of population types. 

Mr. IDENBURG (Netherlands) commenting on Mr. Notestein’s paper, 
expressed his belief that presentation of hard facts could influence the 
attitudes of those who had to do with formulating policies. 

Mr. SHIRRAS (United Kingdom) asked Mr. Linder w^hether, in the 
population statistics published by the United Nations, sufficient em¬ 
phasis had been given to different methods of taking censuses, regis¬ 
tering births, etc., in different countries. He cited his own experience 
in connection with such activities in India, and raised the question whe¬ 
ther the United Nations could give some indication of the quality of the 
figures included in its publication. He also addressed a question to 
Mr. Notestein, as to whether the net reproduction rate had not been 
overused. 

Mr. C. CHANDRA SEKAR (India) regretted that the vital statistics 
for India, as published in the United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statia- 
tiesy were incomplete and defective, and that there , was no immediate 
possibility of improving them to a hundred per cent efficiency. The 
problem involved finances, since India spetids only about the equiva¬ 
lent of eight cents per capita for both medical and public health services. 
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However, the AlMndia Institute of Hygiene and Public Health was 
working on procedures to obtain birth and death rate figures, to a five 
per cent standard error, at a cost of about two cents per capita. He 
hoped to see India’s position much improved in regard to the quality 
of her vital statistics. 

Mr. 8TOWMAN (WHO) indicated two aspects of Linder’s paper 
which interested his Organization: (1) collection and dissemination of 
data by international organizations, which had started with the publi¬ 
cations of the League of Nations and the International Statistical Insti¬ 
tute and which he hoped could now be carried on by the Statistical Com¬ 
mission on a wider scale; (2) international comparability of statistics, 
which could be built on the previous work in such fields as the definition 
of live births and stillbirths and the joint classification of causes of death. 

Mr. LINDER gave his answer to the various comments by reiterating 
his awareness of the tremendous differences in coverage, methods, and 
resultant adequacy of data from different countries. He hoped to go 
as far as possible in the official publications to indicate the validity and 
accuracy of published data. He believed the solutioYi lay in the efforts 
of national statistical offices to generate themselves data necessary for 
accurate presentation of materials. He referred to the interests of the 
Inter American Statistical Institute in the cooperative improvement 
and development of statistics in the population census field. 

.Mr. NOTESTEIN answered the question in regard to the use of the 
net reproduction rate, believing most of the recent attacks in this direc¬ 
tion were based on unusual fluctuations in the birth rate as a result of 
the war. He still considered the net reproduction rate useful, but should 
be based on a longer span, say five years. He emphasized further that 
neither the crude birth rate nor the net reproduction rate nor the in¬ 
trinsic rate of natural increase should be the end of the story but rather 
the beginning of more relevant measures of the dynamics of population 
growth. 

The meeting was adjourned. 
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STATISTICS 

by J. B. D. Derksen 

Chief, Section of National Income Statistics and Research 
Statistical Office of the United Nations 

1. Introduction 

On March 29, 1947, the Economic and Social Council adopted a resolu¬ 
tion, in accordance with a recommendation of the Statistical Commission, 
requesting the Secretary-General of the United Nations to pursue as 
expeditiously as possible work on statistics of national income and 
expenditure in order to provide comparable international data in this 
field. The paper submitted herewith should be considered as a prelimi¬ 
nary survey of a more extended inquiry now undertaken by the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations into the available statistics 
of national income and expenditure. The Statistical Office is engaged 
in preparing a report for publication dealing with national income 
statistics. It is planned to include in this report chapters on the following 
subjects: 

(a) The various definitions of national income, their implications, 
and the relationships between the various income aggregates in general 
use. 

(b) Tables of national income breakdowns and totals, beginning with 
1938 whenever possible, together with a discussion, of the definitions and 
methods used, for each of approximately twenty-five countries. The 
data and discussion for each country wiU occupy a separate section « 
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but the arrangement of the tables and the accompanying textual material 
in each section will be on as uniform a basis as the nature of the material 
permits. 

(c) Tables of comparable national income data indicating the adjust* 
ments that have been or should be made in each case in order to bring the 
original estimates into conformity with the standards adopted for interna* 
tional comparisons. 

(d) Tables of national income at constant prices for those countries 
publishing such data, together with a general discussion of the measure* 
ment of real national income. 

(e) Tables presenting the social accounts of those countries making 
use of a system of accounts, together with a general discussion of the 
theory of systems of social accounts. 

(f) A synoptic table giving total national income data for each of 
approximately thirty countries from 1929 to the present time. 

(g) A national income bibliography listing important sources of data 
for as many countries as possible and leading books and articles dealing 
with the subject of national income and related topics. 

The present survey covers items (a), (b), and (c) only, discussing 
the main results for the countries for which on August 1, 1947, data had 
been received. For a complete account of the results of the investigation 
and a detailed survey of the national income statistics concerned, the 
reader is referred to the forthcoming report of the Statistical Office of 
the United Nations. 

It will be clear that such an inquiry had to be based on certain principles 
and had to be carried out along certain general lines in order to be 
workable. As a general framework, use has been made of the Report 
of the Sub-Committee on National Income Statistics of the l.«eague of 
Nations Committee of Statistical Experts, entitled, “Measurement of 
National Income and the Construction of Social Accounts**. To this 
report, which was adopted by the Sub-Committee at its Session held in 
Princeton, New Jersey, December 17-20, 1945, is attached an appendix 
on “Definitions and Measurement of the National Income and Related 
Totals,** prepared by Mr. Richard Stone, chairman of the Sub-Committee. 
Without the aid of this detailed and comprehensive report, the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations would not have been able to carry out so 
promptly the recommendations of the Statistical Commission. 

The Statistical Office has also taken into consideration the experience 
of various government agencies which have studied the international 
comparability of national income statistics, as well as the publications 
of individual experts in this field. 

The present report should be considered as a first draft which will 
bn»ye to l^e revised in the light of comments received and new experience 
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that may be gained in the future. It contains figures for those Member 
Countries for which data could be obtained in the relatively short time 
available and §*lso for a few non-member countries. Steps to obtain data 
for more countries and to broaden the information for those countries 
for which data have been included are taken continuously. 

The present study covers the period 1938-1946 as far as figures are 
available for these years. 


2. The Definition of National Income and its Implications 

In this section a survey will be given of the terminology regarding 
national income and related totals adopted in this study. Furthermore, 
the definition of national income will be investigated in some detail, 
prior to the analysis of existing national income data in the next section 
and the adoption of a standard definition in Section 4. 

National income is now generally defined as the aggregate of the values 
added of all goods and services produced by the economy over a certain 
period, usually a year, including the income received from abroad and 
minus income accruing to residents of foreign countries. 

This definition is indicative more than exhaustive. Its application 
in a given case requires additional clarification. To mention a few 
examples : it will be necessary to state explicitly which goods and services 
enter into the definition, what is to be understood by value added, and 
what the basis for valuation should be, how goods and services should be 
treated which as a rule are not sold for money, or for which no market 
exists, although their production involves a cost to the community. 
Sometimes it is necessary to state explicitly whether or not a certain 
money flow should be considered as a payment for services rendered. 
A clear interpretation should be given of what is to be understood by 
residents, which money streams comprise income from abroad, etc. 

The value added equals the aggregate remuneration which the residents 
and the collective providers, supplying the factors of production—labor, 
land, capital and entrepreneurship—derive from the production of goods 
and services. For this reason national income as defined is often called 
national income al factor coat. 

Value added may also be defined as the value of the goods afid services 
produced, less the value at current prices of the goods and services used 
up in the {M'oduction, and less ^preoiation charges. Allowances for bad 
debts and business insurance preminijis are usually also deducted, though 
with respect to these items ireatments may vary. Most investigators 
also deduct indirect taxes and add subsidies. Some investigators also 
deduct social secuiHNfy contributions of employers, but others, only sub¬ 
tract that element of the contribu^ns which constitutes a payment for 
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the administrative services rendered by the agency in charge of the 
social security scheme. 

The exact definition of value added may give rise to problems when 
it is applied, for instance, to the services rendered by banks and other 
financial intermediaries or to the services performed by the government. 

National income is, as a rule, limited to the goods and services for which 
a market exists or which involve a cost. The unpaid services of house¬ 
wives are therefore excluded in most evaluations. On the other hand, 
it is customary to include such items as the consumption by farmers and 
other producers of their own products, payments in kind to household 
personnel, sailors, and others, certain services rendered gratis by banks, 
net rents of houses occupied by the owners, etc. 

The territory covered by a national income estimate is usually deter¬ 
mined by the political frontiers. As a rule it does not cover dependencies, 
possessions, protectorates or other non-self-governing territories, but 
is limited to the so-called mother country. National income statistics 
are usually given separately for dependencies in the relatively few cases 
where they exist. 

National income is as a rule limited to the income accruing to residentSy 
though this term is probably not always used in its strict legal sense. 
The geographical location of the office, factory, or establishment usually 
determines whether or not the services performed by the production 
factor labor are included. In the case of capital goods it is the country 
of the legal owners which determines whether or not income derived 
from capital is included. Problems may arise, for example, with respect 
to border laborers whose country of residence is different from the 
country in which they work or with respect to life insurance companies 
operating abroad. 

Income from abroad includes dividends and interest on foreign invest¬ 
ments. Many investigators also include the undistributed profits of 
corporations operating abroad, after the taxes on corporation profits 
levied in foreign countries. Income from abroad may also include 
emigrants’ remittances to relatives and other payments which, if taking 
place between residents, would be considered as transferred income. 
Interest on the national debt is often considered as transferred income. 
However, -if bondholders are residents of foreign countries, it may be 
desirable to deduct interest paid abroad from the national income of the 
debtor country. 

Personal income before tax equals the aggregate current receipts of 
persons. Personal gifts between persons may or may not be counted 
again among the incomes of the recipients. 

Pfivdde income before tax equals personal income before tax, plus 
undistributed profits of businesses. 
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National income at market prices or net national product at market prices 
equals national income at factor cost plus indirect taxes or similar levied, 
minus subsidies* 

Gross national product at market prices equals net national product at 
market prices plus allowances for depreciation, maintenance, and bad 
debts and net budiness insurance premiums. 

Domestic national income is a term used to indicate national income 
produced by economic activity within a country’s borders. Therefore, 
it equals national income minus net income received from abroad. 

There exists no standard definition of total available means* The term 
is sometimes used to indicate national income, in whatever meaning, 
plus net capital imports. 

The relationship between the various income concepts is illustrated 
by the following table, based on fictitious figures.‘ 


1. Personal income before tax .. .. .. 4,900 

2. plus Undistributed profits of businesses .. 250 

3. Private income before tax .. .. .. 6,160 

4. plus Income of public authorities from government- 

owned enterprises .. .. .. 50 

6. Uss Transfer payments from the government to 

the private sector .. .. ... —600 

6. few Gifts between persons .. .. .. —300 —850 


7. National income at factor cost .. 4,300 

8. plus Indirect taxes and similar levies, less Subsidies 475 

9. Net national product at market prices .. 4,775 

10. plus Allowances for depreciation and maintenance, 

bad debts, net business insurance premiums .. 500 

11. Gross national product at market prices .. 5,275 


National income is usually evaluated on an accrual basis, t.c., the 
income payments are taken at the moment the productive services are 
rendered. Theoretically at least two other approaches are possible. 
Income payments may also be taken at the moment they are due or at 
the moment they actually take place. It is not always possible to 
evaluate the entire national income on an accrual basis. For example, 
dividends are often included at the moment they are payable, which 
may lag behind the period in which they are earned. Sometimes a 

& OS- Report of the Sub-Committee on National Income Statistics, Appendix, 
Chapter II. Table quoted here with a few minor changes in the text and figures. 
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Correction is made for this lag by ‘^shifting back” the aggregate of divi¬ 
dends. This procedure is not usually applied to dividends received 
from foreign investments. 

Agricultural income is also often calculated on a cash basis. An 
increase in the number of livestock, which would have to be considered 
as capital formation, is in such cases not included in the income of the 
period considered, but appears in the income of a later year when the 
animals are delivered to be slaughtered or sold. If agricultural income 
is calculated strictly on an accrual basis, the increase is included in the 
income of the year under review. It is more difficult to make similar 
adjustments for the retail and wholesale trades. Stocks are usually 
evaluated at purchasing price, and though interest on capital invested 
in stocks will usually be imputed, entrepreneurial income appears only 
at the moment goods are sold. 

Another important example is found in those manufacturing processes 
where the construction period is comparatively long, as in ship or building 
construction. Work on hand at .the end of the year is usually evaluated 
on the basis of tTotal outlay in wages, etc., and appears therefore in the 
national income of the current year, except for profits which are usually 
only imputed upon completion of the ship or building. 

The memorandum, “Definition and Measurement of the National 
Income and Related Totals,” attached to the above-mentioned Report of 
the Sub-Committee on National Income Statistics, gives a thorough 
discussion of the concept of national income and the many problems 
arising in relation to its evaluation. However, in many countries the 
present condition of research in this field may not yet permit the realiza¬ 
tion of this extensive program. The discussion of the following points 
summarizes what may be considered as the minimum to which attention 
ought to be given. 

It is very desirable that any investigation into national income, howevei’ 
crude or incomplete, should contain a description of the definition of 
national income adhered to, followed by specific information on the 
treatment of the following items: 

Non-Monetary Items 

1. Unpaid services of housewives. 

2. Net rents of owner-occupied houses. 

.3. Services of other durable consumers* goods. 

4. Farmers’ consumption of own produce, and similar items. 

5. Payments in kind to household personnel, sailors, etc. 

Social Insurance^ Pensions and Unemployment' Assistance 

6. Contributions to pension funds and social insurance funds, 
military pensions, etc. 

7. Unemployment assistance, dismissal compensations, etc. 

31 
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Government Services, Taxes and Subsidies 

8. Government services, civilian and military. 

9. Profits and losses of government-owned enterprises. 

10. Corporate income tax. 

11. Indirect taxes and subsidies. 

12. Interest on the national debt and on other public debts. 

13. Income of armed forces abroad. 

International Transactions 

14. Deliveries under lend-lease and mutual aid, occupation costs, 
reparations. 

16. Personal remittances. 

16. Interests and dividends received from abroad, profits of corpora¬ 
tions operating abroad. 

Miscellaneous 

17. Inventory revaluation adjustments. 

18. Farm inventory changes. 

19. Business insurance premiums. 

20. Services rendered by banks and other financial intermediaries. 

21. Costs of buying and selling securities and other property by 
individuats. 

22. Illegal, immoral and black market transactions. 

This list should in general be considered as a minimum. Item*^ 13, 14, 
16 and perhaps one or more of the others may not apply in all cases. 

Items 1-6 refer to groups of commodities and services which hy their 
nature are not exchanged for money. Considering the general principle 
explained before, it may be doubted, therefore, whether they ought to be 
included in the national income. The answer to this question must 
depend mainly on the practical use to be made of national income) 
estimates. Experience has shown that for most applications inclusion 
of Items 2, 4 and 6 is to be recommended. However, it may quite well 
happen that in certain cases a different treatment is to be preferred. 

The argument for inclusion of these items is that a more complete 
picture is thus obtained of all goods and services which together determine 
the welfare of a nation. On the other hand, it may be emphasized 
that for a number of applications only those items which as a rule may be 
exchanged for money have an economic significance. For the analysis 
of all short-term fiuctnations the inclusion of non-monetary items is of 
limited value, as these are, as a rule, affected vei^ little by price fiuctua- 
tions and, in general, do not influence the fluctuations in other economic 
magnitudes to a noticeable extent. 

1. The unpaid services of housewives add substantially to the welfare 
of a nation and their inclusion may on this ground be defended. Parti¬ 
cularly during and immediately after a war, when paid household 
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personnel are very scarce, the exclusion of the services rendered by 
housewives may lead to an underestimation of real national income in 
comparison to the situation before the war. However, the case also 
illustrates clearly the difficulties of including goods or services which as 
a rule are not exchanged for money. The assumptions on which an 
evaluation of these services must be based necessarily contain an element 
pf arbitrariness. As a rule, wage rates for paid household personnel are 
used as a basis, combined with an assumed average number of hours 
worked per week. The imputed rate of pay for housewives does not 
necessarily have to be taken as equal to the hourly wages of paid 
personnel, but may be derived from them through multiplication by some 
coefficient. 

The method may be further refined by taking into account the size of 
the family, and by making different assumptions for urban and rural 
areas, and for the agricultural and the non-agricultural population. For 
families in the higher income brackets a lower number of working hours 
per week will have to be taken into account. The number of married 
women not gainfully occupied is as a rule obtained by extrapolation of 
census data. Unmarried daughters above an assumed age Jimit, not 
gainfully occupied and not attending schools and colleges, will likewise 
have to be taken into account. 

It is not surprising that, for those countries for which the unpaid 
services of housewives and similar groups have been evaluated, the results 
appear to differ considerably. It is not an easy task to estimate to 
what extent these deviations truly reflect the actual situation, and 
to what extent they are due to the arbitrariness of the assumptions 
introduced. 

It is usually very difficult to estimate the year-to-year fluctuations 
of items which as a r\ile do not appear in the monetary sphere. This is 
especially true for the unpaid services of housewives. There is little 
doubt that during the war housekeeping became more difficult due to 
rationing, the general scarcity of goods, use of substitutes and other 
reasons. However, any attempt to reflect this adequately in annual 
estimates of these services must necessarily remain unsatisfactory. 

The significance of an evaluation, however crude, of the unpaid services 
of housewives is probably this: that it emphasizes their importance as 
compared to the monetary sphere of the economy. 

2. Net rental valiies of oumer-occupied houses are now as a rule included. 
This is in logical accordance with the generally acknowledged principle 
that the services rendered by houses, buildings, and land constitute a real 
contribution to the national income. 

The statistical evaluation may meet with difficulties because of scarcity 
pf basic data. Where the estimate has to be derived from flsoal statis* 
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tics, there is the danger of under-valuation because of the tendency 
among taxpayers to under-report this item somewhat. 

Other problems may arise in connection with the rental value of farms, 
which will have to be estimated separately in those cases where it is not 
included in the estimate of income from agriculture. 

3. Services of other durable consumers' goods, such as furniture, 
automobiles, clothing and radios, are as a rule not included in the national 
income. The item would be difficult to estimate, and at the same time 
it would have to be based on somewhat arbitrary assumptions, which 
would impair international comparisons. For this reason it is usually 
preferred not to include this item in national income. 

4. Farmers' consumption of own produce is usually included in the 
national income, though the item may be difficult to estimate. The 
products ought to be valued according to prices paid to farmers, and not 
on the basis of retail prices. The latter method is sometimes followed 
in family budget statistics. For the purposes of national income research 
it is better not to include a fictitious retailers* margin to which no services 
actually rendered would correspond. 

The proceeds from gardens kept by the non-agricultural population 
should likewise be included. Under normal circumstances this is probably 
an unimportant item. In times of war it may be more significant, though 
there is sometimes a tendency to overestimate it. 

Under the same heading belongs the income in kind derived by other 
groups of the population from their own activity, such as, for example, 
the benefits enjoyed by retailers who use up some of the products they sell. 
These should be evaluated not at wholesale prices, but at prices charged 
to consumers. Unless this is done, the national income will be under¬ 
estimated by the amount of this margin. 

5. Payments in kind to household personnel, agricultural laborers, 
sailors, military personnel, etc,, in the form of food, clothing, shelter, etc., 
are generally included in the definition of national income. The estimates 
are usually based on adopted rates which may fall somewhat short of the 
costs actually involved. There exist variations in treatment with respect 
to the armed forces, for which sometimes only food is included. 

Of a different character are the issuance of free meals to factory 
workers and, in times of rationing, the granting of extra coal to miners’ 
families, or of butter to workers in butter factories, etc. Such issues 
in kind are likewise to be included in the national income. 

Free meals for school children, payments in kind to the unemployed 
or the poor, and similar items should be considered as transferred income. 

6. Contributions to social insurance funds and pensions funds are 
usually treated as follows: Premiums paid by employees are considered 
as part of labor’s share in the national income. With respect to 
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employers’ contributions, various methods are used. These payments 
are sometimes considered as indirect taxes, whereas in other countries 
both employers’ and employees’ contributions are regarded as part of 
the remuneration of labor. 

These differences in treatment may sometimes be explained by differ¬ 
ences in the historical development of these schemes. In those cases 
where the social insurance schemes are not run by the government but 
by a private or semi-official body, there is no reason why the employers* 
contribution should be treated like an indirect tax. 

In the interest of greater international comparability, it seems 
advisable to regard employers* contributions as a part of the indome 
accruing to labor. A refinement of the method may be obtained by. taking 
into account only the net premium. In other words, that element of 
the premium which constitutes a payment for the services rendered by 
the agency in charge of the administration of the social insurance scheme 
should not be included among the income assumed to accrue to labor. 

In those countries where medical services are provided free by the 
government, it is perhaps preferable not to include them among the 
income accruing to labor, but to treat these services as transferred 
income. 

The treatment as suggested implies that all pensions, benefits, annui¬ 
ties, etc. paid out of the funds must be considered as transferred income. 

’ Where no separate pension funds for government personnel exist, it 
is customary to pay pensions out of current government expenditure. 
The pensions may then be considered as deferred payments for services 
rendered in previous years, and on that ground included in the national 
income. A similar procedure may be adopted with respect to military 
pensions, though sometimes these are classified under transferred income. 
Pensions to war widows and similar groups should perhaps also be inclu¬ 
ded among transferred incomes. 

7. Unemployment assistance is generally regarded as transferred 
income. It is an element of total personal income, but it should be elimi¬ 
nated from national income at factor cost to avoid double counting. 
The item should be taken net of the administrative costs of the agency 
in charge of the payments. Issues in kind should be included at the 
prices paid by the government. 

Sometimes employees who have served for a long period of time receive 
compensation upon their discharge. Such compensation should likewise 
be included in transferred income, though sometimes it is treated as pay, 
ment for services rendered. In some countries the item gains a certain 
significance during periods of growing unemployment. Wages paid for 
public relief works are penally regarded as productive and included m 
national income. Government subsidies to wages constitute a more 
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difficult case. Whether they should be regarded as transferred income 
or as a payment for services rendered, depends on the purpose of such 
subsidies, which are usually only paid in cases of temporary emergency 
or economic dislocation. 

8. Government services are largely financed out of the proceeds from 
direct and indirect taxation and consequently there is no direct relation¬ 
ship between one’s contribution and the services received from the 
government. 

In connection with the measurement of the national income, govern¬ 
ment services give rise to two groups of problems: 

(a) A basis must be found for the evaluation of the contribution of 
the government to the national income. 

(b) It must be indicated how taxes and subsidies should be treated in 
defining value added for the private sector of the economy. 

Except for a small volume of services for which the government receives 
payment in the form of fees, all government services not performed in 
enterprises are provided free. The theory that total tax receipts including 
other less important forms of revenue, may be considered as a measure 
of the value to the community of the government services outside enter¬ 
prises has found few adherents. It is generally admitted that taxes 
are not directly related to the volume of services provided by the govern¬ 
ment. Tax legislation is in most countries not even exclusively concerned 
with finding means of meeting the costs of government. Mbre and more 
taxation has become an instrument of economic policy. Taxes may be 
introduced or modified to promote economic stability or to reduce the 
inequality of the income distribution. Governments may strive to realize 
a budget surplus or they may deliberately refrain from meeting expenses 
exclusively from taxation. It is, to mention an important example, 
often undesirable or even impossible to finance war expenditure entirely 
from increased taxation. Consequently, the value of government services 
cannot always adequately be expressed by total tax revenues. 

Most government services are rendered without a market price being 
charged to consumers. On this ground they might be evaluated at a 
zero price which, however, would result in the elimination of most of 
government activity from national income. As this seems unsatisfactory," 
there remains no practicable solution other than to evaluate this item on 
the basis of the costs incurred by the government. 

Government expenditure after eUmination of all double counting equals 
public expenditure on goods and services, including capital formation at 
home and abroad, plus transfer payments, plus interest on and redemp¬ 
tions of all public debts plus subsidies. 

The net value added of the government services includes, therefore, 
wages and salaries of government employees, plus premiums to pension 
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schemes and social insurance funds or similar items. It may include 
the interest on public debts insofar as it accrues to lenders residing in the 
country. However, many statisticians now advocate including only 
that part of the interest resulting from investment in government enter¬ 
prises. When the national debt has its origin in former war loans and 
consequently is not covered by productive property, it seems logical to 
consider the interest on such debt as transferred income and to exclude 
it on that ground from income produced in the government sector. In 
some countries attempts have actually been made to evaluate the total 
value of government-owned productive assets, like roads, bridges, 
harbors, public buildings, etxj, Inclusion of the interest on the national 
debt seems justified when it is found that the aggregate value of all such 
assets is about equal to the national debt outstanding. The weakness 
of the method lies in the difficulty of estimating accurately the value of 
all government-owned productive assets outside enterj)rises. Even in 
those rare cases where a balance sheet of government-owned property 
is available the estimates are extremely crude. Consequently, it would 
be difficult to determine from year to year to what extent the interest 
on the national debt may be regarded as covered by services from produc¬ 
tive assets. On the other hand, exclusion of that part of the interest on 
the national debt not resulting from investments in enterprises may lead 
to an underestimation of the national income in comparison with countrie 
where public property is less developed. 

Most investigators include income of the ariiied forces, though dif¬ 
ferences in treatment exist with respect to food, clothing, and shelter. 
Such issues in kind are occasionally only partly included and sometimes 
not at all. 

The services of the armed forces are sometimes not regarded as economic 
activity in the proper sense of the word, and on that ground are excluded 
from the definition of national income. This treatment implies that the 
production of munitions would likewise have to be excluded and also the 
production of semi-finished goods destined for the munitions industries. 
It would be very difficult to draw a dividing line, and any statistical 
evaluation would therefore have to be based on somewhat arbitrary' 
assumptions. As this would greatly reduce the value of national income 
figures, it seems preferable for most purposes to include all military 
personnel in the definition of national income. 

9. Enterprises owned by the government and operated on the basis of 
the profit motive do not usually offer difficulties. They are treated like 
private businesses and the value added is determined in accordance with 
the principles set out before. Interest, rent, and profits represent income 
to the government as a return on capital invested. Government enter¬ 
prises, such as public utilities, sometimes enjoy a monopoly position, 
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resulting in considerable surplus profits. Some authors prefer to treat 
the^e surpluses, if hot reinvested in the enterprise concerned, as indirect 
taxes, and consequently do not include them in value added. Deprecia¬ 
tion allowances may not be established in the same manner as in private 
enterprises, and consequently may require adjustments. This does not 
in general lead to serious difficulties. Neither does the fact that the 
borderline between government-owned enterprises and all other govern¬ 
ment activity is not always clearly defined. 

Losses suffered by government-owned enterprises are considered as 
negative income. There are, however, exceptions to this rule. Sometimes 
a deficit is compensated by a subsidy, which is then considered as a 
contribution made by the government in the interest of maintaining the 
enterprise concerned and is, therefore, not to be regarded as a loss. 

10. Corporate Income Tax. When defining national income as the 
total of all incomes accruing to factors of production, profits of corpora¬ 
tions may be taken before or after corporate income tax. Most investiga¬ 
tors now prefer the former procedure. If national income is conceived 
of as the aggregate of all incomes paid to factors of production, then it 
seems logical to include profits before taxes. On the other hand, in a 
number of countries corporate income taxes are a tool used by the 
government to control the*rate of profits, just as by other means wage 
rates are controlled, or rents are kept within certain limits. In such 
cases it may be more in accordance with the actual conditions to consider 
profits after taxes. It may be difficult therefore to find a procedure valid 
under all circumstances. 

11. Indirect Taxes and Subsidies. When defining net value added 
as the total of all incomes accruing to the factors of production, indirect 
taxes are automatically deducted. It would, seem, therefore, that the 
concept of national income at factor cost is tantamount to assuming that 
indirect taxes are a form of payment for services rendered by the govern¬ 
ment to business enterprises. Such an assumption is, however, generally 
not adhered to by those who defend national income at factor cost as the 
appropriate concept to be used. Assuming for a .moment that govern¬ 
ment services could be clearly distinguished in services rendered to ulti¬ 
mate consumers and intermediate services rendered to business enterprises, 
it cannot be expected that the total of all indirect taxes would 
coincide with the aggregate value of all intermediate services. Also, 
it may be expected that the ratio of the two aggregates will vary over 
time. 

One school of thought proceeds as follows: Admitting that the two 
aggregates mentioned do not necessarily balance, an attempt is made 
to evaluate all government intermediate services. This requires the 
solution of such problems as what part of total services rendered by the 
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police may be attfibuted to ultimate consumers and what part to 
producers. It is believed that more or less satisfactory criteria can be 
established that can even be used for a number of years consecutively. If 
it is found that the total of all intermediate services is exceeded by the 
total of all indirect taxes, then the dilFerence must be used by the govern¬ 
ment to finance services rendered to ultimate consumers, for transfer 
payments, or for new investments. The difference, indirect taxes minus 
intermediate services, is sometimes called '^taxes not included in personal 
income” and added to the total of all incomes accruing to the factors of 
production. The aggregate thus obtained is then considered as represent¬ 
ing the national income. The method, if correct, would have the 
advantage of solving at the same time the intricate problem of' whether 
corporate income should be included before or after taxes. The theory 
is, however, liable to criticism because it disregards the problem of the 
incidence of indirect taxes. Assuming for a moment that indirect taxes 
would exceed the government’s intermediate services, then a change 
of the tax system could be imagined by which indirect taxes would be 
reduced, and direct taxes raised until indirect taxes and government 
intermediate services balance. The question arises as to what the effect 
would be of these fictitious changes upon i)rice8 and incomes. It is 
obvious that the above-mentioned theory tacitly assumes that all incomes 
will rise by an amount equal to the reduction in the indirect taxes. This, 
however, is a very hazardous assumption. Actually, it is much more 
realistic to assume that the greater part of the reduction in indirect taxes 
will lead to a reduction in prices and not to a corresponding increase in 
the incomes. It can easily be seen that if the elasticity of supx)ly for all 
goods together is very high, as is actually the case, the incidence of^ 
change in the indirect taxes is almost entirely iq)on prices, and not upon 
the incomes j^aid to the factors of i^roduction. Consequently the total 
of all incomes earned by the factors of production remains unchanged, 
from which it may be concluded that as far as the problem of the treat¬ 
ment of the indirect taxes is concerned, national income at factor cost 
seems to be very approximately the appropriate concept to which to adhere. 

The above theory may not be valid for those cases where prices are 
largely determined by conditions on foreign markets. This may be the 
reason why sometimes indirect taxes falling on exports are added to 
national income at factor cost. The correctness of this procedure is, 
however, questionable. In the absence of a better founded treatment, 
which in all probability may be very complicated, without leading to 
substantial corrections, national income at factor cost may probably be 
regarded as the approximate concept to be used, when a reasonable degree 
of comparability over time or between various geographical areas is 
needed. 


32 
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In the light of the above, subsidies which may be considered as negative 
indirect taxes will need little further comment. 

12. Interest on the national debt and on other public debts has been 
discussed under 8 above. 

13. Income of armed forces abroad is usually included in the national 
income as the members of the armed forces are considered as residents 
temporarily abroad. Actually, two cases may occur. Either the costs 
of the armed forces abroad are borne by the country itself, or they may be 
paid for by the occupied country in the form of “occupation costs”. 

14. Deliveries under lend-lease and mutual aid, occupation costs, 
reparations. All these payments and deliveries may conveniently be 
considered as part of the national expenditure of the countries making 
them. Exceptions are reparations in the form of deliveries of existing 
capital equipment, which are derived from a country’s national wealth. 

15. Personal remittances form part of the national expenditure of 
the country where these payments originate. Accordingly, they should 
not be added to the national income of the receiving country , though 
this is done in a number of cases. It is not always easy to determine if 
personal remittances actually are a part of national expenditure, or 
whether they do not in part represent capital transfers. The money 
taken home by a seasonal worker is usually considered as a remittance 
out of the national income of the current year. However, when a person 
after spending a number of years in the tropics returns to his home 
country, his accumulated savings are usually not considered as a remit¬ 
tance out of the. current national income of the tropical country con¬ 
cerned. 

^16. Interest and dividends received from abroad are included in the 
national income, but differences of treatment exist with respect to the 
undistributed profits of corporations operating abroad. Most statisti¬ 
cians will agree that these profits ought to be included, after taxes paid, 
but owing to problems of statistical'measurement, this is often not done. 
Still more difficult would it be to attempt to estimate the stockholders’ 
share in the undistributed profits of foreign corporations in which he 
has invested. 

17. Inventory revaluation adjustments are rarely applied due to the 
difficulties of statistical measurement. The problem has been dealt with 
extensively in the literature on national income and, therefore, does not 
need further comment. 

18. Farm inventory changes have been dealt with before, when reference 
was made to the two approaches to national income, viz., on a cash 
basis or on accrual basis. 

19. Business insurance premiums will be eliminated when estimating 
net value added. The premiums contain two elements: a payment for 
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the services rendered by the insurance company, and the net premium 
covering the risk. The net premiums are usually treated as depreciation 
allowances, when gross national product must be estimated. When 
actual losses exceed the total of all net premiums, there is a decrease in 
wealth, and when losses remain below net premiums, reserves of insurance 
companies increase. 

20. Services rendered by banks and other financial intermediaries give 
rise to problems which have been discussed in detail in the Report of 
the Sub-Committee on National Income Statistics. In principle two 
problems must be distinguished: 

(a) The determination of the net value added of the services rendered 
by banks. Many statisticians are aware of the fact that inclusion of 
all profits of banks would imply double counting, as the profits are 
derived in part from returns received on long-term or short-term invest¬ 
ments. Some statisticians exclude, on that ground, all profits of banks, 
others include an imputed interest on the buildings and equipment of 
the banks’ offices. 

(b) Banks meet their costs in part from the difference between debit 
and credit interest rates. This margin may. be considered as a cost 
paid by borrowers to the banks for services rendered, or they may be 
regarded as payment for services rendered to depositors. In the latter 
case a higher interest rate is imputed to depositors, which is received 
back as expenditure by depositors for services rendered. This treatment 
means that the interest impute'd to private individuals must be added 
to the aggregate of all incomes accruing to the factors of production, 
but that interest imputed to businesses cancels against imputed expenses 
of businesses. 

21. Costs to individuals of buying and selling securities and other 
property. Very often the expenses of individuals in the form of brokers’ 
fees and commissions for buying and selling of securities are considered 
an element of national expenditure. Sometimes, however, these ex¬ 
penses are charged against the returns from these investments, which 
consequently appear lower. National income publications rarely con¬ 
tain exact information on what methods were used concerning these 
costs. 

22. Illegal, immoral and black market transactions. Illegal transac¬ 
tions are mostly excluded from the definition of national income. With 
respect to black market transactions, treatments differ. In many 
countries they are excluded from the national income, but the question 
then arises whether these transactions ought not to be included at official 
prices. The problem is rather complicated, because there arc also business 
expenses at black market prices, which likewise would have to be 
revaluated at legal prices, 
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Where black market expenses are included in the national income 
the estimates are mostly on a conservative basis. 

3. An Inquiby into thb Dbfinitions of National Income Used 
IN Thirty Countbixs 

In accordance with the resolution, mentioned at the beginning of this 
paper, the Statistical Office addressed requests to all Member Govern¬ 
ments of the United Nations asking that recent national income data 
and other relevant material be made available. In addition, the Statis¬ 
tical Office also wrote to certain non-member countries with a ’view to 
making its inquiry as broad as possible. On the basis of the replies 
received and with the assistance of material available in various official 
and unofficial publications, the Statistical Office has assembled national 
income data for about thirty countries. An investigation of the defini¬ 
tions adhered to in these studies has led to the following results. Using 
the terminology suggested in the previous chapter, the countries may be 
classified, according to the concepts adopted, as follows: 

Concept Country 

National income at factor cost: Belgium, BritishWest Indies, Bulgaria, 

Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Den¬ 
mark, Dominican Republic, France, 
Ireland, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand,2 Palestine, Peru, Puerto 
. Rico, Switzerland, Union of South 

Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States of America. 

Domestic national income at Argentina, Australia, France, Nether- 
factor cost: lands Indies.® 

National income at market Finland, Hungary,Norway, Philippines, 
prices: 

Gross national product at factor India, Sweden, 
cost: 

Domestic gross national product Argentina, Australia, Denmark, France, 
at market prices: 

Gross national product at Canada, Philippines, 
market ^prices: 

Total available means: China, France, Netherlands, Norway, 

' United ELingdom. 

* Published figures show aggregate private inoome, but attempts are now being 
made to estimate national inoome at factor cost. 

* The concept used differs someyrhat from domestic national inoome. See §4; 
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The definitions adhered to in the studies for Greece and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics cannot easily be inserted in the above list. 

National income for Greece, according to the estimate for 1939 by 
C. Evelpides excludes rents, interests on all public debts, government 
services in the non-business sector, all personal services, and the pro¬ 
fessions. 

According to the Russian concept national income refers only to 
material production, and is obtained by determining the net output of 
industry, building, agriculture, goods transport, communications (the 
proportion used for production purposes only), trade (wholesale and 
retail), and enterprises for communal feeding. 

The above survey of definitions does not show the numerous differences 
in treatment of the various items entering into the national income. 
As a general framework for a systematic Investigation use has been 
made of the list of items mentioned in §2. The main results have been 
summarized in Tables 1-4. The purpose of these tables is to give a survey 
of the general principles used in the countries. With respect to certain 
details the information shown may therefore be incomplete. For example; 
if it is stated that employers’ contributions are included in the national 
income of a country, this does not preclude that for some special form 
of social insurance of minor importance a diflFerent treatment has perhaps 
been followed. The purpose of the tables is to show the principles 
adhered to, not non-essential details due to variety of sources or condi¬ 
tions. Not all items mentioned in the list of §2 have been included in 
the tables. 

Very few countries give information on the concept of resident 
used in defining the national income. In most cases the place of perform¬ 
ing work is more or less tacitly assumed as the criterion. In the 
United States a worker is counted as a resident individual if at least two 
of the three attributes—permanent residence, place of performing wwk, 
and location of employer—refer to the continental United States. Be¬ 
cause of the fact that statistics of industrial or agricultural production, 
social insurance statistics, and other statistics cover all economic activity 
within the national boundaries, many countries wdll find the place where 
the work is performed the easier concept in practical statistical work. 
With respect to income from capital the permanent residence of the owners 
(stockholders, etc.) is the generally accepted criterion. 

National income, defined as the aggregate of all income payments to 
factors of production, is used as the basic concept in the following survey. 
The tables indicate whether a specific item has been added to this total, or 
has been excluded. 

Table 2 does not contain a separate column for “unemployment 
assistBnee,” as this item is treated everywhere as transferred income. 
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Tabus 1 

Treatment of Non-Monetary Items 


Unpaid 
services of 
housewives 

Rents of 
owner-occu¬ 
pied dwell¬ 
ings 

Services of 
other durable 
consumers* 
goods(*) 

Farmers' 
consumption 
of own 
produce 

Payments in 
kind to house¬ 
hold personnel, 
etc. (2) 

Argentina 

_ 


_ 

X 

n.i. 

Australia 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Belgium 

— 

X 

— 

X(») 

X 

British 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

West Indies 

Bulgaria 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Canada 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Chile 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

China 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Czechoslovak ia 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Denmark 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Dominican 

Republic 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

X 

n.i. 

Finland 

x(4l 

X 

— 

X 

X 

France 


X 

— 

X 

X 

Greece 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

Hungar3' 

x{*) 

X 

— 

X 

X 

India 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Ireland 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Mexico 

— 

X 

— 

X 

n.i. 

Netherlands 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Netherlands 

— 

X 

— 

X 

n.i. 

Indies 

New Zealand 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

Norway 

X 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Palestine 

— 

X 

— 

X 

xO) 

Peru 

— 

— 

— 

n.i.(o) 

n.i. 

Philippines 

— 

xC) 

— 

X 

n.i. 

Puerto Rico 

— 

X 

— 

. X 

X 

Sweden 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Switzerland 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Union of 

— 

X 

— 

X 

n.i. 

South Africa 

United 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 

Kingdom 
United States 

— 

X 

— 

X 

X 


Explanatory Notes * 

X included 
— excluded 
n.l. no Information 

(1) Some publications mention specifically that income from the renting of furniture and other durable 
consumers' goods is included. This has not been indicated in the table. 

(2) fiefers to income in kind of household personnel, agricultural workers, hotel personnel, sailors, 
etc. Income in kind of the armed forces is dealt with in Table 8. 

(8) Evaluated at retail prices. However, It is stated that the estimate is conservative. 

(4) Figures excluding unpaid services of housewives are also published. 

(5) Income in kind of domestic personnel excluded prior to 1944. 

(0) The output for own consumption of the Indian communities in the highlands is excluded, 

(7) The item has been estimated for the metropolitan districts only. 
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Table 2 

Treatment of Penaiona and Social Inaurance 




Contributions to 




Pension funds 

Social insurance | 

Pensions • 


Govern-] Busi- 

Emplov- 

■ Emplov- 

Civilian 

1 

Military | 


ment 

1 ness 

ers 

ees 

employ- 






ees 


Argentina 

— 

n.i. 


n.i. 

— 

— 

Australia 


— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

Belgium 


n.i 

X 

X 

n.i. 

n.i. 

British West 


n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

— 

— 

Indies 

Bulgaria 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

X 

x(*) 

Canftda 

X 

X 

xp) 

X 

— 

X 

Chile 


n.i. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

China 


n.i. 


n.i. 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

— 

— 

xC) 

X 

x{*) 


Denmark 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Dominican 


n.i. 


n.i. 


n.i. 

Republic 

Finland 

n.a. 

n.i. 


X 

X 

—(•) 

France 


n.i. 

X 

X 

— 


Greece 

— 

n.i. 


n.i. 

— 

— 

Hungary 

— 

n.i. 


n.i. 

— 

— 

India 


n.i. 


n.i. 

X 

n.i. 

Ireland 

—. 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

Mexico 


n.i. 


n.i. 


n.i. 

Netherlands 

X 

X 

X(’) 

X 

— 

• — 

Netherlands 

X 

X 


n.a. 

— 

— 

Indies 

New Zealand('‘] 

► 

n.i. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Norway 

X 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— 

Palestine 


n.i. 


n.i. 


n.i. 

Peru 


n.i. 


n.i. 


n.i. 

Philippines 


n.i. 


n.i. 


n.i. 

Puerto Rico 

X 

X 


n.a. 


n.i. 

Sweden 

X 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— 

Switzerland 

X 

X 

X 

X 


— 

Union of 

X 

X 


n.i. 

— 

— 

South Africa 







United Kingdom —- 

X 

— 

X 

— 

x(>«) 

United States 

X 

X 

X 

X 

— 

— 


Social 

insurance 

benefits 


n.i. 


X 

n.i. 


n.i. 


n.i. 

n.i 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.a. 

X 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

xC) 


n.i. 


Rxp^amtory Note$ 

X included 

— excluded 

n.i. no information 

n.a. not applicable ^ 

(1) Including pensions of war invalids and allowances for victims of enemy persecution. 

(2) Excluding that portion of employers’ contributiom to workmen’s compensation fhnds estimated 
to be for medical expenses. 

(а) In the national income for 1946 employers’ contributions have been treated like indirect taxes 
and are excluded. 

(4) For 1040 including pensions of retired i>er8onnel of government-owned and nationalized indus¬ 
tries. 

(5) Excluding also payments to war invalids and victims of persdmtion. 

(б) Excludini^all pensions to war widows, etc. 

(7) Excluding that part of employers* contributions which-covers the administrative cost of the 
social insurance schemes. 

(8) Figures published for New Zealand show aggregate private Income only. The information shown 
in the table refers to this concept. 

(9) Workmen’s compensation benefits in form of cash payments and medical care in case of accidents. 

(10) Excluding pensions awarded for disability or death attributable to war ser\’ice. 
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Table 3 

Treatment of Some Items in the Government Sector 


^Armed forces 
Income ^Allowances 
in kind • etc. 

^ , 

Profits and losses 
of government- 
owned enterprises 

Interests on the 
national debt 
outside govern¬ 
ment enter¬ 
prises 

Argentina 


n.i. 


X 

— 

Australia 

xO) 


x(*) 

X 

— 

Belgium 


— 


n.i 

X 

British West Indies 

X 


n.i. 

X 

— 

Bulgaria 


n.i. 


X 

x 

Canada 

xC) 


X 

X 


Chile 


n.i. 


X 

X 

China 


n.i. 


n.i. 

— 

Czechoslovakia 


n.i. 


X 

x(») 

Denmark 


n.i. 


X 

— 

Dominican Republic 


n.i. 


n.i. 

n.i. 

Finland 

X 


X 

X 

— 

France 


n.i. 


n.i. 

— 

Greece 


n.i. 


n.i. 

— 

Hungary 


— 


— 

— 

India 


n.i. 


n.i. 

— 

Ireland 

n.i. 


X 

X 

— 

Mexico 


n.i. 


n.i. 

X 

Netherlands 

. — 


X 

xC) 

X 

Netherlands Indies 


n.i. 


X 

X 

New Zealand (’) 

— • 


X 

— 

X 

Norway 


n.i. 


X 

-(») 

Palestine 

X 


X 

X 

— 

Peru 


n.i. 


n.i. 

n.i. 

Philippines 


n.i. 


n.i. 

— 

Puerto Rico 

X 


n.i. 

X 

— 

Sweden 

xC) 


X 

X 

— 

Switzerland 

— 


% n.i. 

X 

X(«") 

Union of South Africa 

X 


n.i. 

n.i. 

-0) 

United Kingdom 

x(*») 


X 

x(») 

— 

United States 

X0‘) 


X 


— 

Eaeplanatory Note* 


X included 

— excluded 

n.l. no information 

(1) Including food« clothing, medical attention, etc. 

(2) Deferred pay is excluded. 

(3) including food and clothing. 

(4) Including an imputed interest on government property outside enterprises. 

(6) In the estimate for 1046 interest on the public debts is excluded. 

(6) The deficit on current account of the railroads is not considered as a loss but compensated by 
government subsidy. 

(7) C/. Table 2, note 6. Income of armed forces overseas is excluded from aggregate private income. 

(8) It is recogniz^ that Interest should be imputed to government property in the non-business sector, 
but the item has not been estimated. 

(0) Food only. 

(10) No deduction was made for interest on unproductive debts, because it was found that interest 
received tiom government-owned enterprises plus Imputed rent on buildings in the government 
non-business sector exceeded total interest on aU public debts. 

(11) Food and Clothing. 

(12) However, the trading profit of the post office is treated as an indirect tax. 

(18) Profits of government enterprises have not been added to other factor oosts. because of the fact 
that some transactions of these enterprises have been non-commerclAi in character, particularly 
during the war and have not been separated statistically. 
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Tabus 4 

Ttcatment of Certain Other Itenii 


Net personal 
remittances 
from abroad 

Net interest j 
and dividendsi 
from abroad 1 

Inventory 

revaluation 

adjustment 

*(non>farm) 

Changes in 
livestock and 
crop inven> 
tories 

Black market 

1 transactions 

Argentina 

_ 

_ 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.a. 

Australia 

— 

— 

— 

X 

n.a. 

Belgium 

n.i. 

X 

n.i. 

. n.i. 

X 

BritishWest 

X 

X 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.a. 

Indies 

Bulgaria 

n.i.- 

X 

n.i. 

— 

X 

Can^a 

— 

X 

— 

X 

— 

Chile 

n.i. 

X 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

China 

X 

X 

— 

n.i. 

n.a. 

Czechoslovakia 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

x(>) 

X 

Denmark 

— 

X 

n.i. 


— 

Dominican 

— 

— 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

Republic 

Finland 

— 

X 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.a. 

France 

— 

—(*) 

n.i. 

xC) 

X 

Greece 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.a. 

Hungary 

X 

X 

— 

X 

n.i. 

India 

n.i. 

X 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

Ireland 

X 

X 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

Mexico 

— 

— 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

Netherlands 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 

Netherlands 

— 


— 

— 

n.a. 

Indies 

New Zealand (••) 

— 

X 

— 

n.i. 

n.i. 

Norway 

— 

X 

n.i. • 

— 

— 

Palestine 

— 

X 

— 

n.i. 

X 

Peru 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

Philippines 

n.i. 

n.i. 

n.i. 

X 

n.i. 

Puerto Rico 

— 

X 

X 

n.i. 

xC) 

Sweden 

x(0 

X 

X(s) 

X(*) 


Switzerland 


X 

X(*) 

X 

— 

Union of 

South Africa 

— 

X 

xC*) 

x{») 

— 

United Kingdom 

— 

X 


x(») 

— 

United States 

— 

X 

X 

X 

— 


Explanatory Notes 
X included 
— excluded 
n.l. no Information 
n.a. not applicable 

(1) Bstimates made for the war period represent disinvestments in agricultiue above normal rates 
oi depreciation. 

(2) Income from foreign portfolio Investments Is excluded ; income of French corporations operating 
abroad is included. 

<8) Uncertainty of statistical data made an evaluation almost impossible. 

(4) However, interest paid abroad Is excluded. 

(5) C/. Table 2, note 8. 

(6) Includes some income from sales at black market prices in agriculture. 

(7) However, Swedish relief goods sent abroad have been considered as part of national exiienditure. 

(8) Actually these adjustments could hardly be made owing to lack of statistical data. 

(0) The estimates shown on net capital formation do not allow for changes in stocks owing to lack of 
statistical data. 

(10) The adjustments could not be carried out because of insufficient statistical information. 
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The dismissal compensations have been disregarded, as they are rarely 
mentioned, and probably are of very minor significance. 

All countries include income of their armed forces at home or abroad, 
but differences exist with respect to the treatment of income in kind, 
family and other allowances, deferred pay, etc. Income in kind of the 
armed forces is sometimes not included, sometimes it is limited to food 
only, or it may include also clothing and other items. Allowances in 
money differ from coxmtry to country, and it will probably be difficult 
to develop a method applicable for all countries concerned. 

Deliveries under lend-lease and mutual aid and occupation costs are 
generally considered as part of the national expenditure of the countries 
in which they originate. Consequently, the national incomes for the war 
years of the countries occupied by the Axis powers include all deliveries 
to the enemy in goods and Rervice.«i out of current production and the 
export surplus to Germany. 

Personal remittances from abroad, though an item generally of minor 
significance, offer an example where a greater international uniformity of 
treatment may be desirable. There are now a few cases where these 
remittances are included in the national income both of the paying and 
the receiving countries. 

With respect to business insurance premiums, an item not shown in the 
tables, there is also no uniformity of treatment. Most countries deduct 
the premiums when determining net value added. In Norway, however, 
only the part of the premium which represents a payment for services 
rendered by the insurance companies is deducted. Only a few countries 
give information on the treatment of war risk insurance. The evaluations 
for the United Kingdom indicate that these premiums were deducted, 
but it is not certain that the same device has been followed in all other 
countries engaged in the war. When evaluating gross national product, 
both depreciation allowances and net business insurance premiums should 
be added to national income at factor cost. Actually many countries 
add only depreciation. Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States are probably the .only countries where insurance premiums are 
added for the purpose of estimating gross national product. 

There is also little uniformity in the treatment of the services rendered 
by banks and other iiTiancial intermediaries. 

Available information may be summarized as follows: 

Bulgaria. National income is determined according to the net out¬ 
put method by branckes of industry. The net value of services of 
banks and other financial intermediaries is assumed equal to salaries 
and wages plus profits. It is stated that this treatment involves 
some double counting as parts of the profits may derive from interest 
received. 
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China. In estimating the net output of the various industries in* 
eluding finance, interest income is counted twice: once in the non* 
financial industries and a second time in the net output of finance. The 
total of all net output is therefore adjusted by subtraction of this com¬ 
mon item. 

Netherlanda, The margin between short term debit and credit interest 
rates has been considered as a payment for services rendered by the banks 
to business enterprises or to the government. No charges have been 
imputed against final consumers making use of bank services. 

Norway. The contribution of the banks to the national income is 
taken equal to the total of wages and salares paid, plus five ]r)ercent on 
the insured value of office buildings and equipment. Gross income of 
the banks equals net income plus depreciation allowances on office 
buildings and equipment, plus outlay on goods and services from other 
sectors. 

The simplifying assumption is made that banks render services only 
to enterprises and to the^ government. Therefore, the gross income of 
the banks as defined has been deducted from the aggregate income pro¬ 
duced in all sectors of the economy. 

Puerto Rico. Income originating in banking is the total payroll plus 
the net profit free of interest. Interest and dividends received less in¬ 
terest paid is regarded as imputed interest to depositors, and this 
total plus interest actually paid is attributed to individual, not business, 
depositors. 

Switzerland. National income is evaluated as the total of all income 
payments to factors of production. In estimating interest received, 
double counting is avoided by taking into account only interest and net 
rents accruing to individuals, life insurance companies and other final 
income recipients. 

United States. “Imputed interest consists of the value of financial 
services received by persons without explicit payment.*’ 

On the basis of this information, the conclusion may be drawn that 
the majority of countries seem to favor a treatment whereby the services 
rendered by banks are imputed to borrowers rather than to depositors. 

. The latter approach is adhered to in the evaluations for the United States 
and Puerto Rico. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the comparability of national 
income estimates from the conceptual point of view. No attention 
has therefore been given to differences with respect to classifications 
used. If comparability of subdivisions is also aihied at, further detailed 
investigations would be needed. It has been found, for example, that 
the concept of agricultural income may have a widely different meaning. 
Jt may include rents of lan4s or it may exclude them. Government 
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subsidies to agriculture may be included, or they may be left apart. 
Government enterprises offer another example. The criteria' used to 
determine which activities should be classified under government 
enterprises are by no means the same in all countries. The well-known 
problems of industrial classifications likewise reflect themselves in the 
subdivisions of national income by branches of industry. A discussion of 
these problems is beyond the scope of this paper. 

4. Proposals for Achieving Comparability op National 
Income Estimates 

In accordance with the conclusions following from the discussion on 
the concept of national income in §2, national income at factor cost is 
adopted in this section as the standard definition. It is conceived of as 
the total of all income payments to factors of production with the follow¬ 
ing stipulations: 

1. National income includes the following non-monetary items: 

(a) Net rent of owner-occupied houses: 

(b) Farmers’ consumption of own produce, valued at prices paid to 
farmers, and similar items. 

(c) Payments in kind to household personnel, sailors, etc. 

2. Social insurance and pensions are treated as follows: 

(a) Contributions to pension funds and social insurance funds are 
included. Pensions and social insurance benefits will then 
have to be considered as transferred incomes. The value of 
medical services provided freely by the government is not in¬ 
cluded. 

(b) Where the system is on a non-contributory basis or no schemes 
exist, pensions to retired personnel are considered as payments 
for services rendered and are included. 

(c) Pensions or allowances to veterans, war widows, victims of 
persecution are considered as transferred incomes. 

3. Unemployment assistance is considered as transferred income, 
but payments to people employed on relief works are included. 

4. Government services in the non-business sector are included. 
The net value is measured by the total of wages and salaries paid. 
Income of the armed forces in money and in kind is included. 
Items included in income in kind are food and clothing. Armed 
forces abroad are included. 

6. Profits and losses of government-owned enterprises are included. 
A deficit on curr4ht account will be counted as a loss, and not be 
considered as compensated by a government subsidy. 

10. Corporate income tax is included. However, profits of corpora¬ 
tions operating abroad are included after taxes. These taxes are 
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added to the income of the country where the corporation is 
operating. 

11. Interest on Government debt not invested in enterprises or in 
real estate, is excluded. No interest is imputed to public buildings, 
schools, roads, etc. 

12. Deliveries under lend-lease and mutual aid, occupation costs 
and reparations out of current production are considered as part 
of the national expenditure of the countries in which they originate.' 
They are not included in the national income of the receiving 
country. 

13. Personal remittances received from abroad are excluded. They 
are included in the national income of the paying country. 

14. Net interest and dividends received from abroad are included. 
In principle, undistributed profits of corporations operating abroad 
are also included. No attempt is made, however, to include part 
of the undistributed profits of foreign corporations in which 
residents have invested. Interest on non-productive government 
debts, accruing to foreign bondholders, is deducted. 

1.5. Tf possible, inventory valuation adjustments should he made. 

16. Farm inventory changes are likewise to be taken into account, 
and similar adjustments may have to be made for other branches 
of industry. 

17. Business insurance premiums, taken net, /.e., after deduction of 
that part of the premium representing a payment for services 
rendered by the insurance companies, are treated as allowances 
for depreciation and maintenance. 

18. Net income originating in banks and other financial intermediaries 
is equal to wages and salaries paid, including other labor income, 
plus profits. The gross value of services rendered by banks equals 
this net income plus allowances for depreciation and maintenance 
of ofiice buildings and equipment, plus the value of goods and 
services purchased from other industries. To the extent that 
the services rendered by banks are not compensated by the re¬ 
ceipts from fees and commissions, the difference is imputed to 
borrowers. Part of interest received is considered as payment for 
those services. 

19. No adjustments are suggested regarding the treatment of costs 

to individuals of buying and selling securities and other 
property, as very few publications contain information on this 
item. • 

20. Illegal, immoral and black market transactions are excluded 
Black market transactions might be evaluated at legal prices anc 
then included where such a procedure seems appropriate. 
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Taking these proposed rules as a basis, an attempt has been made to 
adjust existing national income estimates accordingly. The following 
tables summarize results for about ten countries. The tables should be 
considered as tentative, as not all adjustments required could be made, 
owing to lack of statistical data. Attempts are being made to obtain 
more figures for these and other countries, so as to improve the results 
It is believed that for the countries mentioned here, the main adjustments 
required to arrive at comparable national income figures have been made. 

Where in the following tables it is stated that an item, for example a 
receipt X, is to be included, it will be clear that a payment is considered 
as a negative receipt, and accordingly is to be deducted. 

Atistralia 

The national income figures as published would require the corrections 
shown in Table 5. Owing to lack of statistical information, no adjust¬ 
ment could be made for the treatment of social security transactions in 
the original estimites, viz., inclusion of retirement pensions and em¬ 
ployees* contridutions and exclusion of most employers* contributions. 
The net result of this corrections would probably amount to an addition 
of 6 million to 10 million for the last few years. Income in kind of the 
armed forces would have to adjusted for medical attention, an item 
included in the Australian figures, but excluded from the proposed 
standard definition. However, it is known that the amount is very 
small. 

Table 5 

Australia 

(millions of £ (A)) 

1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

-39 -40 -41 -42 -43 -44 -45 -46 -47 


1. NATIONAL 
INCOME esti- 

mates as published 803 852 923 1,076 1,229 1,279 1,228 1,236 1,265 

2. Corrections; 

a. Subtract Net 
income from 

abroad -42 -41 -42 -40 -38 -40 -38 -36 -34 


3. NATIONAL 
INCOME for 
international 

comparisons. 761 811 881 1,035 1,191 1,239 1,190 i,200 1,231 


Belgium • 

The main adjustment required is a subtraction of the interest on the 
nonproductive national debt. The correction has been made for the 
year 1938 only . 
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NATIONAL INCOME as published 
Subtract Interest on nonproductive 
national debt 

NATIONAL INCOME for international 
comparisons 

Bulgaria 

The adjustments are shown in Table 6. For the years 1946 and 1946 
basic data needed have not yet been published. 

Tabi^ 6 
Bulgaria 


(billions of leva) 



1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 1944 

1. NATIONAL INCOME 
estimates as published 

56.9 

67.1 

89.4 

121.8 

161.5 250.0 

2. Corrections: 

a. Subtract Interest on 

nonproductive public debt 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-O.l 

-0.3 

-0.6 -0.7 

b. Subtract Income from black 
market transactions 

-0.1 

-2.6 

-6.8 

-12.3 

-21.3 -31.2 

3. NATIONAL INCOME 

for international comparison 

56.7 

64.4 

82.5 

109.2 

139.6 218.1 


65,200 million francs 
- 1,200 „ 

64,000 „ 


China 

The adjustments made are shown in Table 7. 

Tabi.£. 7 
China 


(millions of yuan) 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1. NATIONAL INCOME 
as published (total 
available means) 23,212 

23,597 

20,044 

18,394 

21,293 

26,908 

2. Corrections : 
a. Subtract 

Capital inflow 
from abroad -68 

-44 

-26 

-60 

-105 

-113 

b. Subtract 

Net personal 

remittances 

received -324 

-294 

-300 

-250 

-260 

-320 

3. NATIONAL INCOME 
for international 
comparisons 22,820 

23,259 

19,718 

18,084 

20,928 

26,475 
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Csteehoalovakia 

The adjustments are made for the last prewar year only and for 1946, 
as figures for the war years refer to the Czech lands, excluding border 
districts incorporated by Germany and Slovakia, and therefore are not 
comparable to estimates for other years. The national income for 1946 
includes a small margin for income from black market transactions, 
which could not be deducted. 

1937 1946 


(billions of kSs) (billions of kcs) 

1. NATIONAL INCOME 

as published 60.1 148.1 

2. Corrections: 

a. Subtract 

Interest on nonproductive 
government debt -0.9 

b. Add Employers’ 
contributions to social insurance 
Add Subsidies 

3. NATIONAL INCOME — 

for international 

comparisons 59.2 

Ireland 

The adjusted figures for Ireland are shown in Table 8. 

Table 8 
Ireland 


(£ million) 



1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 1942 1943 

1944 

1. NATIONAL INCOME 
as published 

154.4 

164.1 

179.1 

196.1 216.0 241.3 

252.0 

2. Corrections: 
a. Add Employers' 
contributions to 
social insurance 

1*2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 1.2 1.2 

1.1 

b. Subtract Net per 
sonal remittances 
received 

Oii 

b 

-2.8 

-2.1 

-3.9 -8.4 -12.6 

-13.5 

3. NATIONAL LNCOME 
for international 





239.6 

comparisons 

162.6 

162.5 

178.2 

192.4 208.8 229.9 


3.2 

4.2 

155.5 
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Netherlands 

National income estimates for this country require the following 
adjustments; 

1938 

(millions of guilders) 


1. NATIONAL INCOME as published 5,163 

2. Corrections; 

a. Add Taxes on corporate profits *f 33 

b. Subtract Interest on nonproductive 

public debt -70 

c. Subtract Personal remittances from 

overseas -5 

d. Subtract Losses of the railroads -24 

3. NATIONAL INCOME for inter- 

national comparisons 5,087 


In the official estimates for 1946, interest on war loans is not included. 
The figure has not 1>een corrected here as the estimate is an extremely 
crude one. 

Netherlands Indies 

Profits of Dutch and foreign corporations are included in the original 
estimates, and therefore have to be deducted. 


1. NATIONAL INCOME as published 

2. Subtract: 

Profits of foreign corporations 

3. NATIONAL INCOME for international 
comparisons 

New Zealand 

Published figures show aggregate private income. The following ad¬ 
justments are accordingly required; 

Add\ a. Profits of government-owned enterprises. 

b. imputed rent of owner-occupied houses. 

c. Payments and allowances to members of the armed forces 
overseas, including income in kind. 

d. Allowance for undisclosed income*. * 

Subtract: 

e. Social security benefits. 

f. Interest payments on national debt to residents. 


1938 

1939 

(miUions of guilders) 

2,815 

2,932 

-100 

-210 

2,715 

2.722 


34 
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Detailed estimates on these adjustments are not available but the hnal 
result is known. 


1944-45 


(millions of N Z £) 

Aggregate private income 303.6 

NATIONAL INCOME for international 

comparisons 330.1 


Palestine 

The main adjustment required is the elimination of income from black 
market transactions, included in the estimates for 1944. These transac¬ 
tions have been revalued at legal prices. 

1939 1942 1943 1944 


1. NATIONAL INCOME 
as published 

2. Subtract 

Adjustment for income in 
agriculture from sales at 
black market prices 

3. NATIONAL INCOME 

for international comparisons 30.24 75.89 90.00 121.60 

United Kingdom 

The adjustment made is shown in Table 9. 


TABI 4 B 9 

United Kingdom 
(£ million) 



1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1 . NATIONAL 
INCOME as 
published 

4,671 

6,037 

6,980 

6,941 

7,664 

8,171 

8,366 

8,340 

7,974 

2. .Add Employers’ 
contributions to 
social insurance 

64 

.66 

•_ 

68 

66 

72 

72 

71 

69 

87 

3. NATIONAL 
INCOME for 
intcimational 
comparisons 

4,726 

6,092 6,038 

7,006 

7,736 

8,243 

8,437 

8,409. 

8,061 


(millions of P £ ) 

30.24 75.89 90.00 123.04 

-1.54 
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5. Concluding Rbmabks 

The present paper sliows in broad linos the actual status of national 
income research, what experience is available, and what the next steps 
should bo in the interest of a greater international comparability of the 
estimates. ‘ A conclusion that follows from the survey is this, that the 
various national estimates show a considerable divergence both with 
respect to the inclusion or exclusion of a number of items which may 
enter into the national income, and with respect to the methodology of 
the evaluations and the presentation of the results. Whereas a number 
of these differences are unavoidably tied up with the particular needs 
of the countries concerned, the structure of their economies and the 
nature of available statistical information, it is believed that an import¬ 
ant step forward would be made if all publications on national income 
could contain detailed information on the methods of computation 
following the general scheme given in the preceding sections of this re¬ 
port. On the basis of such information it would be easier to see which 
conceptual and methodological differences are prevailing. If, further¬ 
more, for each of the items concerned, separate statistics could be pub¬ 
lished, it would be easier to make adjustments required to arrive at a 
greater international comparability of national income estimates. 

B1BL10QBA.PBY 

Argentina 

“Estimacion de la renta nacional correspondiente el ano I94r’ (Esti¬ 
mate of the National Income for 1941), Revista de Economia Argentina, 
December 1944. (Estimate of the Ministry of Finance.) 

La Renta Nacional de la Republica Argentina (National Income of the 
Argentine Republic), Banco Central de la Republica Argentina, 
Departamento de Investigaciones Economicas, Buenos Aires, 1946. 

A ustralia 

National Income Estimates, 1938-39 to 1945-46, Commonwealth of 
Australia, 1946. 

Belgium 

F. Baudhuin, Les finances h^es en 1938, Bulletin de ITnstitut des 
Sciences economiques, lOe ann^e, 1938-1939, No. 2, February 1939, 

pp. 111-126. 

F. Baudhuin, Placements, principes permanents d'economie privie, 
Louvain, 1944, pp. 48-49. 

E. R. van der Aa, Etudes aur le revenu naihnal. Bulletin de Statistique, 
No. 12, December 1946. 

British West Indies 

Frederic Benham, The National Income of Barbados, 1942, Development 
and Welfare jn the West Indies, Bulletin No. 9. 
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Frederic Benham, The National Income of Orenuda, 1942, Development 
and Welfare in the West Indies, Bulletin No. 12. 

IVederio Benham, The National Income of Jamaica, 1942, Development 
and Welfare in the West Indies, Bulletin No. 6. 

Frederic Benham, The National Income of St, Vincent, 1942, Develop¬ 
ment and Welfare in the West Indies, Bulletin No. 8. 

Bul-garia 

P. Kiranoff, Le revenu national en Bulgarie, Sofia, 1946. 

Donnies ginirahs sur le revenu national de la Bulgarie j^our la ^eriode 
1939-1946, Bulletin mensiiel de la Direction g6n6ra]e de la Statistique, 
No. 2-3, 1947, p. 67. 

As. Tchakaloff, National Income and Outlay of Bulgaria, 1924-1945, 
Sofia, 1946. 

Canada 

National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1938-1945, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1946. 

National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1938-1946, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1947. 

Chile 

Renta nacional 1940-1945, (National Income, 1940-1945), Corporaci6n 
de Fomento de la Producci6n, Santiago de Chile, 1946. 

Ch%na 

Ta-Chung Liu, China's National Income, 1931-36: An Exploratory 
Study, The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1946. 

Pao-San Ou, “A New Estimate of China’s National Income,”. Journal 
of Political Economy, December 1946. 

Czechoslovakia 

Milos Stddnik, Socialni blahobyt a ndrodni duchod (Social Welfare and 
National Income), Prague, 1946. 

Milos Stddnik, Ndrodni duchod a jeho rozedeleni (National Income and 
•its Division), Prague, 1946. 

Milos Stddnik, Ndrodni duchod a ndrodni spotreba (National Income 
and National Expenditure), Prague, 1946. 

Denmark 

Nalionaliridkornsten 1930-1944 (National Income 1930-1944), Statis- 
tiske Efberretniiiger, 37th Year, No. 52, 14 December 1945. 

Finland 

Valter Lindberg, Suomen Kunsantulo Vuosina 1926-1938 (The National 
Income of Finland, 1926-1938), Helsinki, 1943. 

Matti Leppo, Der Private Und Der Oeffentliche Anteil am Volkseinkom- 
men (The Private and Public Section of National Income), Helsinki, 
1943. 
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France 

Statistical Review of the Economic and Financial SitJiation of France 
at the Beginning of 1946y Commissariat G6n6ral du Plan de Modernisa¬ 
tion et d’Equipement, March 25, 1946. 

“Evaluation des disponibilit^s nationales annuelles en 1929, 1938 et 
1945 en France,” VActualite Economique et Financiere a VEtrangery 
June 1946, pp. 217-219. 

Point economiquey no. 5. dec. I946y ch. V. Revenu de Tagriculture, 
p. 95; ch. VI. Richesse et revenu de la France, p. 103. 

Note no. 1, Les Problemes centratLx: Conceptsy Estimationsy Utilisa¬ 
tions et Rapport d'Activitiy no. 7, Minist^re de TEconomie nationale, 
Comit6 sup6rieur du Revenu national, 1947. 

Estimation du Revenu national frangaisy Commissariat General du Plan 
de Modernisation et d’Equipcment, 1947. 

Pierre Uri, “Survey of French Economic Conditions,” London and 
Cambridge Economic ServicCy Bulletin II, Vol. 25, May 12, 1947, i)p. 
59-62. 

Frangois Perroux, UEvaluation du Revenu national et la Politique 
economique appliqueCy No. 2, December 1946, p. 29. 

Jan Marczewski, Les Budgets nationauXy Bulletin de Tlnstitut de Science 
Economique appliquee. No. 2, December 1946, p. 78. 

Pierre Uri, Comptahilite d'Entreprises et Revenu nationaly Bulletin 
de rinstitut de Science economique appliquEe, No. 2, December 
, 1946, p. 136. 

Greece 

Per. D. Rediadis, Les Ressources et le Revenu de la Grece eti 1929. 

Ch, Evelpides, Notice sur le Revenu de la Grece en 1939. 
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R4tum^ 

Le document contient une revue de la terminologie relative au re- 
venu national et totaux connexes adoptee dans oette 6tude, un examen 
d6taill6 de la definition du revenu national, une analyse des donees 
existantes relatives au revenu national de trente pays et propose Tadop- 
tion d'une definition type du revenu national. 

On definit generalement le revenu national comme la somme des plus 
values de toutes les marchandises et de tous les services produits par 
reconomie pendant une certaine periode, un an generalement, y com- 
pris les revenue encaisses k I’etranger et deduction faite des revenus 
payes a I’etranger. C’est ce qu’on appelle souvent le revenu national 
calcuie au cout des facteurs. 

Pour la discussion complete de la notion de revenu national et des 
probiemes lies k revaluation de celui-ci, on renvoie k un memorandum 
intitule “Definition et mesure du revenu national et des totaux connexes’’ 
presente par M. Richard Stone, President du Sous-Comite des statis- 
tiques du revenu national dependant du Comite des experts statisticiens 
de la Societe des Nations. On propose ensuite une liste minimum de 
22 rubriques k examiner dans toute enquete portant sur le revenu 
national. 

Une etude des definitions du revenu national ayant cours dans une 
trentaine de pays montre des conceptions tr^s vaiiees et de nombreu- 
ses differences dans le traitement des diverses rufcriques qui entrent 
dans la definition du revenu national. En se fondant sur une defini¬ 
tion type, on a essaye d’ajuster les estimations du revenu national 
portant sur une douzaine de pays. Les resultatsde ces recherches 
sont presentes dans une serie de tableaux. 

On pense qu’on pourrait realiser un progres important en introdui- 
sant dans toutes les publications relatives au revenu national des indi¬ 
cations detainees sur les methodes de calcul conformement aux schemas 
donnes dans cette etude. Si on pouvait, de plus, publier des statistiques 
distinctes pour chacune des rubriques interessees, il serait plus facil 
d’arriver k une plus grande comparabilite sur le plan international des 
statistiques relatives aux revenus nationaux. 

La bibliographie contient les sources les plus importantes des donnees 
relatives au revenu national pour chacun des pays vises par oette etude. 
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Discussion 

Mr. G. COLM (United States) agreed with the speaker on the value 
of an analysis of various concepts going into estimates of national in¬ 
come and the ijeed for uniform concepts and methods. However, he 
objected to the establishment of any one concept as the concept, belie¬ 
ving that the concept to be used depended on the purpose for which the 
estimate was made. In his opinion, the inclusion or exclusion of cer¬ 
tain items, such as the services of housewives, might properly depend 
on whether the margin of accuracy was increased or decreased. He 
preferred the definition of national income at market prices rather than 
at factor cost as being more appropriate for purposes of arriving . at real 
national income. He agreed with the speaker that incidence of indirect 
taxes was in general with the consumer, and that this leads to national 
income at factor cost as the appropriate concept, but that for specific 
products the incidence might be different and on that ground imply a 
different treatment. Ho urged attention to a significant classification 
of accounts rather than the derivation of one aggregate figure. 

Mr. R. N. STONE (United Kingdom) stated that if national income 
was regarded as the sum of incomes, the definition of national income 
at factor cost would seem to be fundamental. Howev^er, rather than 
arguing about one concept, he would consider it more important to ar¬ 
rive at a classification of transactions in the form of national accounts. 
Once such a structure was set up, any useful income aggregate could be 
obtained simply by following certain rules. In his opinion it was un¬ 
fortunate that national accounts were ordinarily an aggregation of cons¬ 
tituent private accounts, which were not designed to serve purposes of 
economic analysis. He hoped that in the future more appropriately 
constructed national accounts could be ol)tained. 

Mr. TINBERGEN (Netherlands) took exception to the exclusion of 
black market transactions, maintaining that the border line between 
such activities and legal transactions was extremely thin and vague. 
He expressed the hope that the work being undertaken in the Statistical 
Office would continue to be fruitful and that attention would be given 
to the possibility of forecasting incomes. 

Mr. SHIRRAS (United Kingdom) emphasized that it was impossible 
to be limited to one particular definition—in his opinion there should 
be at least five. He sensed the feeling among British economists to be 
that the aggregate to be used had to be related to the question that 
wanted answering. 

Mr. C. CLARK (Australia) hoped that an international agreement 
on national income statistics could be reached even if the concept adop¬ 
ted was not jbhe best possible one. He proposed national income per 
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man-hour of work as a useful concept towards obtaining comparability, 
inasmuch as non-economic services even if important must be ignored. 

Mr. A. SMITHIES (United states) stated that, as a consumer rather 
than producer of statistics, he believed in the general usefulness of a sin¬ 
gle figure as opposed to the use of a number of different concepts, if only 
to minimize confusion in the public’s mind. He himself preferred na¬ 
tional income at factor cost. He thought greater attention should be 
paid to the question of overhead costs of running a highly industrial¬ 
ized economy—-citing the case of the subway system of New York City 
—^in order that useful international comparisons could be made. 

Mr. B. BARBERI (Italy) emphasized that the important thing was 
to arrive at the real national income of every country, hence the choice 
of prices should be resolved with reference to this end. 

Mr. J. E. DUMONTIER (France) expressed agreement with Mr. 
Colm and Mr. Stone, and said he would like to see natinal income aggre¬ 
gates made subordinate to a system of social accounts, the use of which 
would in his opinion add another dimension to the field of national in¬ 
come statistics. He believed there was merit in Mr. Clark’s suggestion 
for the use of national income per man-hour of work, inasmuch as leisure 
was a satisfaction. He also favored inclusion of income from black 
market transactions. 

Mr. E. VAN DER AA (Belgium) deplored the fact that only about 25 
countries published national income data, so badly needed for interna¬ 
tional purposes. He believed the usefulness of social accounts had been 
much underestimated, and proposed that the Economic and Social 
Council should recommend the setting up of national committees for 
national income research and the development of national accounts. 

Mr. J. ZAGORSKI (Poland) stressed that national income concepts 
should be unified and at the same time brought into conformity with 
modern economic thought. It was his opinion that monopoly profits 
should be treated not as factor costs but as transferred incomes. He 
asserted that when indirect taxes increase, monopoly profits decrease. 

Mr. V. K. R. V. RAO (India) believed that more necessary than a 
uniform definition of national income was the need for national income 
computers to give the most complete possible information regarding 
the items included and the methods followed in the computation of each 
item. He underlined the dangers that exist in undertaking a Compa¬ 
rison of national income estimates, and urged a great deal of research 
to be done, particularly in <bhe field of international price comparisons, 
before seeking a fonhiila for reducing national income estimates to a 
common basis of comparability. 

Mr. DERKSEN in reply said that it was hot his intention to suggest 
national income at factor cost as the only concept. He expected to ar- 
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range national income figures in such a way that they could be recom¬ 
bined into various useful totals. He agreed that the use of social ac¬ 
counts was the most promising avenue for further development at the 
present time. As to the dispute between national income at factor 
cost and at market prices, he believed that the appropriateness of the 
latter concept except for deflation of prices was highly questionable. 
Cost of living indices were in his opinion valid for deflating consumer 
expenditures, but not the total national income. He granted that 
there were many problems to be studied and solved, and indicated 
that the Statistical Office of the United Nations was striving to further 
such research. 





